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LETTER VI 


ROM Beverley to Driſſield is, I think, 
by much the beft turnpike road I 
have met with in Yorkſhire; it is 
an open wold country, cultivated in a very 
indifferent manner. Around the latter 
named town, the foil is chiefly clay; lets 
at about 10s. an acre. Farms, from 30 J. 
to 120/, Their courſe is, 
1. Fallow 3. Peaſe or beans 
2. Wheat or barley 4. Oats. 
They plough four times for wheat, ſow 
two buſhels and a peck, and reap at an 
average twenty-four. For barley they give 
five ploughings, ſow three buſhels, and gain 
in return about three quarters and an half. 
They plough but once for oats, ſow four 
buſhels, and do not get a crop of above 
Vol. II. B two 
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two quarters. Beans they give but one 
ſtirring for, ſow four buthels broad-caſt, 
never hoe them; the crop three quarters 
and an half; uſe them for hogs and horſes. 

They ſtir once for peaſe, ſow three 
buſhels, and gain in return about three 
quarters. They have very few turnips, but 
plough five times for them ; hoe them once, 
and value an acre of good ones at 3 /. 
They uſe them only for ſheep. Clover 
they ſow with oats, mow it for hay twice, 
and get three loads an acre; and after it, 
ſow barley. 

Their manuring conſiſts of their farm- 
yard-dung, which they carry out and lay 
in heaps, but do not ſtir it over, or mix it 
with any thing; and folding their ſheep, 
which they do on the pea-land for wheat, 

Good graſs lets at 20s. an acre: They 
have very good dairies. They reckon that 
an' acre will not maintain a cow. The 
product per head they value at 5 J. A good 
one gives in the beſt ſeaſon two gallons of 
milk per day. Their winter food is ſtraw, 
when dry; and-at other times clover hay: 
The calves they let ſuck only two or three 
days. The joiſt of a cow through ſummer 
325. 60. | 

Their flocks of ſheep are from 300 to 
500; the folding they reckon the chief 
profit of them, which they carry on from 
May to Martinmas. They keep them all 

winter 
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winter in the field, their turnips being too 
trifling to mention. The weight of wool 
ay ſheep is about 355. and an half: 

In their tillage, they uſe fix oxen and 
eight horſes, for 120 acres of 6 land; 
Four horſes in à plough abreaſt, and do 
from one acte to one and a half a day. 
The expence of keeping horſes; they can 
give but little account of; for their oats 
they give only in the ſtraw, but reckon 
the amount about 67, a year; Their joiſt 
in ſummer is 45 5—The food of their 
working oxen in winter is little befides 
ſtraw ; they reckon both them and horfes 
abſolutely neceſſary.— The price per acre 
of ploughing, 25. 6 d. 

They reckon 450/. neceſſary to take a 
farm of 100. a year, half graſs and half 
arable. Land ſells at 40 years purchaſe. 

Poor-rates, gd. in the pound real rent. 
The poor have very little employment from 
manufactures ; fome trifling ſpinning 3 
Moſt of them tea-drinkers. 

The general ceconomy of their farms will 
be ſeen from the following ſketches: One 

contains 


280 Acres in all 5 Cors 
140 Atable 8 Beaſts 
140 Graſs 8 Voung cattle 
1. 160 Rent | 100 Sheep 
8 Horſes 4 Servants 
8 Oxen 2 Labourers. 
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He ſows 
25 Acres of wheat 30 Of barley, 


Another : 
200 Acres in all 2 Cows 
80 Grals 8 Young cattle 
120 Arable 400 Sheep 
L. go Rent 3 Servants 
6 Horſes 1 Labourer. 
6 Oxen 
Another : 
70 Acres in all 2 Horſes 
40 Arable 2 Cows 
30 Graſs 100 Sheep 
L. 40 Rent 1 Servant 
4 Oxen 1 Labourer. 
LABOUR. 


In harveſt, 9s. a week and board. 
In hay-time, 7 s. and ditto, 
In winter, 65. or 75. 

All work by the day. 
Head man's wages, from 121. to 151. 
Ploughman's ditto, 8. or 91. 

Boy of ten years old, 1/. 15 5. 
Dairy-maid, 4/. 105. to 51. 
Other ditto, 4/. 


Women per week, in harveſt, 55. and board. 


In hay-time, 7 d. a day. 


I IMPLE- 


1 
IMPLEMENTS. 
A waggon, 1o/. 

No carts. 

A plough, 15 -s. 

A roller, 1/. 15. 

A ſcythe, 35. 

A ſpade, 1 5. 84. 

Laying a ſhare and coulter, 8 d. 
Shoeing, 15s. 4d. 


PROVISIONS. | 
Bread, — xd. per Ib. 
Cheeſe, — — 2 
Butter, 8 7 18 02. 
Beef, — — 3 | 
Mutton, — — 3 
Milk, — 2 a pint 
Potatoes, — — 5 a peck 


Candles 7 per lb. 
Soap, - — 6 
Labourers houſe-rent, 30-5. 
— firing, 30s. 
Tools all found, 
BUILDING, 
Bricks per thouſand, 13 5. 
Oak timber, 1 5. 6 d. 
Aſh ditto, 14. 
A maſon, per day, 1s. 3 d. and board, or 
| 2 5. without. | 


A carpenter, 15. and board, or 1s. 10d. 
without, 
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In Driſteld are 
' 6000 Acres 
14 Farms 
300 Acres ſheep-walk 

1200 Sheep 

Ido Horſes 
L. 1300 Rent. 

Between Driffield and Burlington, the 
country is various, but chiefly open wolds ; 
in them the ſoil is indifferent, and lets from 
25, to 75. 6d. per acre; but in the inclo- 
ſures it is much dearer. That town is a 
little ſea-port, which is ſupported by a 
ſlight trade that maintains ten or a dozen 
ſhips, and by the reſort of ſome company 
to the quay for bathing. 

From thence to Boynton, the ſeat of Sir 
George Strickland, Bart. the foil is richer, 
and chiefly incloſed ; but at that place the 
high wolds are met again. Sir George was 
ſo obliging as to ſhew me his woollen 
manufactory; a noble undertaking, which 
deſerves the greateſt praiſe. In this coun- 
try, the poor have no other employment 
than what reſults from a moſt imperfect 
agriculture ; conſequently three-fourths of 
the women and children were idle, It was 
this induced Sir George to found a building 
large enough to contain on one fide a row | 
of looms of different ſorts, and on the 
other a large ſpace for women and children 
to ſpin, The undertaking was Once ay 
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ſo far as to employ 150 hands, who made 
very ſufficient earnings for their mainte- 
nance ; but the decay of the woollen ex- 
portation reduced them ſo much, that now 
thoſe employed are, I believe, under a dozen. 

Sir George has given his attention ſome- 
what to the improvement of the poor land 
that ſurrounds him: He has tried ſainfoine 
with great ſucceſs for many years upon his 
wold land; that which was let at 2s. and 
25. 6d. per acre, he has made, by means 
of ſainfoine, worth 205. and 25s. One 
circumſtance I remarked, which was the 
lateneſs of his hay-time, which he judi- 
ciouſly attributed to the neceſſity they are 
under of feeding their graſs ſo late in the 
ſpring, that the crop is made very back- 
ward; for after the turnips are gone, their 
ſheep and lambs would almoſt ſtarve, if 
not ſo kept, This ſpeaks the neceſſity of 
introducing cabbages, or ſome other ve- 
getable, that will yield plenty of food. 
through March and April: But I ſaw not, 
nor heard any thing of that fort as I paſſed 
through this country, 

Acroſs the wolds, I could not but regret 
the wretched management which left ſuch 
large tracts of land in fo uncultivated a 
ſtate : It lets from 4d. to 4s. an acre, be- 
tween Boynton and Honanby. They plough 
up the turf, and ſow barley, or more often 
oats, and then leave the foil to gain of itſelf a 
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new ſward; this is their management every 
ſix years: Whereas all the country would 
admit the Norfolł courſe of huſbandry, of, 
I, Turnips; 2. Barley; 3, Clover and ray- 
graſs, for five years; 4. Wheat: By means 
of which, the ſoil would always be clean 
and in heart, the food for cattle greatly in- 
creaſed, and the farmers better able to pay 
14 5. per acre, than they now are 4s, 

Farms rife from 30/. to a 100. a year; 
They join their flocks for folding, but have 
no turnips to feed them with in winter 
and ſpring. 

At Honnanby, farms rife to 200/. a year : 
Their arable lands are in four fields, which 
throw them into this courſe : 


1. Fallow 3. Barley 
2. Wheat 4. Peaſe and beans, 
Land lets at about 4s. or 45. 6d. per acre. 
PROVISIONS. 
Bread, - - 13:4. per Ib. 
Cheeſe, — — 2 
Butter, - — 7 1892 
Beef, — — 3 
Mutton, — — 34 
Milk, - — 2 3 gills 
Potatoes, - - 4 a peck 
Candles, 2 * 6 T per 2 
Soap, = 2 


The romantic ſituation of Scarborough, 
renders it a pleaſing view, to travellers 
: who 
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who have no eye to the amuſements of the 
place. It is deſtitute of public buildings 
that attract attention: Even the rendezvous 
of pleaſure, the long- rooms, are paltry 
holes; by no means worthy the reſort of ſo 
much good company as this place boaſts. 
There is a great deal of excellent mea- 

dow land not far from the town, that is 
of a good quality for fatting beaſts and 
feeding cows : Much of it that is let only 
at 155. or 20s. an acre, will fat an ox, per 
acre, of 70 or 80 ſtone. 

I forbear to ſpeak in my own perſon of 
the huſbandry in the neighbourhood of 
Ganton, the ſeat of Sir Dzgby Legard, Bart. 
as he has with the utmoſt politeneſs and 
patriotic ſpirit, given me a moſt particular 
and judicious account of the rural oxconomy 
of that country, with many admirable h'nts 
for improvement. I proceed at once to 
inſert it. The very name of its author, 
known all over Europe as one of the moſt 
accurate cultivators, will prejudice every 
one in its favour. 

« Sir, 

« As I apprehend that it will be more 
agreeable to the plan of your Northern 
Tour, to give you a general account of the 
ſtate of huſbandry in my neighbourhood, 
than the particular hiſtory of thoſe ex pe- 
riments which I have made, chiefly with 
a view to determine ſome points which 

; ſeemed 
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ſeemed doubtful, or to aſcertain the moſt 
beneficial methods of cultivation, I ſhall 
confine myſelf in this letter to general ideas 
of improvement, which are peculiarly 
applicable tv a heathy and mountainous 
country, ſuch as prevails in many parts of 
this kingdom : The principal of theſe are 
the wolds in the Eaſt-Riding of Yorkſhire, 
Lincoln, and Newmarket-heaths, and Mar- 
borough-downs. Theſe, and ſome other 
unincloſed parts of a ſimilar nature, are, 
I preſume, the moſt conſiderable tracts of 
unimproved country in England *; and as 
I imagine the whole to be at preſent ex- 
tremely low-rented, thinly inhabited, and 
capable of great improvement, it becomes 
a national object, as well as of the utmoſt 
importance to the proprietors, to examine 
in what manner this immenſe extent of 
waſte land may be enabled to yield a greater 
produce both of grain and fodder, main- 
tain a greater number of inhabitants, and 
thus ſtrengthen the community whilſt it 
enriches individuals. My fituation on the 
edge of the wolds, my long and conſtant 
reſidence in the country, and my attention 
to every object of improvement, has in 
ſome degree enabled me to give hints on 
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* Sir Digby, I apprehend, excludes the Moors, 
which are certainly more extenſive than any other 
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this ſubject; and the advantage of above 
five thouſand acres of unincloſed wold 
land, not far from my houſe, has afforded 
me a ſpacious field of experiment : Nor has 


the utmoſt care on my part been wanting 


to explore the natural advantages and pro- 
perties of the ſoil, to examine the defects 
of its preſent ſtate, and to apply the moſt 
obvious remedies; for I am not of thoſe 
refiners who chuſe to deviate from the 
beaten path, in ſearch of an ingenious 
1 when, by cloſe attention, remedy 

may be found much nearer home. It is 
acknowledged that nature does nothing in 
vain; and I cannot help thinking, that 
every foil either contains within itſelf a 
remedy for its original barrenneſs, or at 
leaſt that no large tract of country is deſti- 
tute of ſome peculiar productions adapted 
to its fertilization, ſo as to render it fit for 
the production of vegetables, and the ſup- 
port of animals: Thus has bounteous Pro- 
vidence diſpenſed its bleſſings with an equal, 
as well as liberal hand: The bleak mountain 


and barren rock contain the precious ore 
and ſparkling gem, whilſt the fertile plains 


and vallies are covered with wood, or pro- 
duce corn and herbage: Every part of 
nature is conducive to the ſupport, eaſe, 
and happineſs of man; but as the exertion 
of the mental faculties, as well as bodily 
labour, is requiſite for the well-being of the 
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human ſpecies, ſo the treaſures of nature 
are not always obvious, nor her productions 
ſpontaneous. The effects of lime, chalk 
and marle, and the advantage ariſing from 
a proper mixture of different ſoils, are 
diſcovered by ſtrict obſervation and diligent 
experiment; ; nor will the richeſt land yield 
its increaſe in grain, without a painful 
cultivation. 

To make theſe obſervations applicable to 
the ſoil in queſtion, I ſhall, as accurately 
and as briefly as I am able, deſcribe the 
ſoil of the wolds, enumerate the natural 
difhculties attending its improvement, de- 
ſcribe the uſe it is at preſent put to, mention 
the rent, and the methods of cultivation 
now in uſe; and, laſtly, I ſhall endeavour 
to point out the eaſieſt and moſt likely means 
of improving it to the utmoſt. Nor are my 
ſchemes merely ideal, nor is my plan deſtitute 
of probability. An extenſive practice of 
many years, a ſeries of experiments con- 
ducted with care, and applied to a great 
variety of vegetables, corn and pulſe, as well 
as the artificial graſſes, repeated in different 
ſoils, ſeaſons, and ſituations, enable me to 
build not on theory alone, but on the more 
ſolid foundation of facts: Theſe cannot 
miſlead; and, amidſt the volumes written 
on the ſubject of Agriculture, it is to he 
lamented that we meet with ſo few experi- 
ments. I conſider theſe as the baſis of true 
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huſbandry: They are uſeful hints, which 
an able cultivator will not ſervilely copy, 
well knowing that ſo much depends on 
circumſtances, ſeaſons, and unavoidable 
accidents, that two experiments ſcarce ever 
ſucceed exactly alike ; but he will uſe them 
as a ſkilful painter appropriates the beauties 
of landſcape; he contemplates the various 
objects which nature preſents to his view, 
and, full of that idea, forms his picture. 
But the moſt uſeful of all experiments, are 
thoſe of one's own making; they make a 
lafting impreſſion, and are the ſource of 
real Knowledge. 

The eſtate where I have reſided ſeveral 
years, conſiſts of upwards of ſix thouſand 
acres, and contains three villages at about 
a male's diſtance from each other, and nearly 
in the center of the eſtate : The inhabitants 
were, at my firſt ſettling in the country, 
about one hundred and fifty in number, 
and are now encreaſed to two hundred. 
The unincloſed parts of this eſtate, or what 
is called Wolds, of 5000 acres, have never 
been let for more than a ſhilling per acre; 
and what I here ſay of a particular pariſh, 
1s applicable to a very extenſive country, 
20 miles long, by 15 broad. The foil of 
the wolds is in general a light hazle mould, 
in ſome places intermixed with ſmall ſtone, 
flint, or gravel; the depth of ſoil is from 
three inches to a foot, in general not leſs 
> than 
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than five inches : Underneath there is a white 
lime-ſtone rock, by ſome called chalk, but 
I think improperly ; it is more of the nature 
of marle: This ſtone riſes often in large 
blocks, and is uſed in building and for lime; 
it is hard, but not of a very durable nature; 
for if it be expoſed to wet and froſt, it ſoon 
cracks and moulders away; but if the walls 
built with it are kept well covered, it will 
laſt for ages: After a time it encruſts with 
a moſs, which preſerves it. The general 
uſe made of the open wolds land is to ftock 
it with ſheep, and cultivate a ſmall part 
with the plough : But this tillage lying at 
a great diſtance from the farm-houſes, which 
are all (in the pariſh I ſpeak of) ſituated at 
the foot of the hills, it is impracticable for 
the farmer to get his dung conveyed thither 
at any moderate expence; he never attempts 
it. All the manure this land gets is from 
the ſheep-fold; and were he content to 
plough no more than he can thus well 
improve by twice folding, it would be well; 
but the rage of plowing is ſo great, that he 
every year has been accuſtomed to plough 
up a freſh part of his ſheep-walk, to take 
a crop or two, and then let it lie fifteen 
or twenty years till the natural graſs has 
again formed a kind of turf, but it will 
ſometimes be forty years before the land is 
complerely ſodded over. This ruinous 
practice is but too common; and where it has 
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long prevailed, the farmer ſeldom has a 
threefold increaſe. He ſows four buſhels 
of oats and three of barley, and is happy 
if he reaps twelve buſhels of the former, 
and nine of the latter. He may plough 
half an acre in a day with two horſes; 
therefore, his crop being worth 185. if we 
deduct 125. for feed, tillage and rent, his 
profit 18 6s. but the value of the ſtraw is 
not equivalent to the expence of mowing, 
binding, and leading home; 25. ought to 
be charged for thoſe articles; and thus is 
his profit reduced to 4s. per acre. 

Our farmers ſtock nearly in this propor- 
tion, viz. a ſheep for every acre; a flock 
of 500 ſheep requires a ſheep-walk of 500 
acres, beſides a winter's ſupply of fodder.. 
Theſe ſheep are ſmall, and when fat, weigh 
12 or 14 . per quarter; the fleeces weigh 
3 b. at a medium, which is ſcarce worth 
25, In this light foil they ſeldom uſe more 
than two horſes to a plough, and never 
more than one man, or a boy: Indeed, I 
think a driver with two horſes quite unne- 
ceſſary. I have been ſurpriſed in ſeveral 
counties, to ſee two men and tour able 
horſes tilling the land, where, I am certain, 
a man and two good horſes would have 
performed the ſame work with eaſe. Our 
prices for common huſbandry work are as 
follow, vz. 


2 Ploughing 
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Ploughing an acre of land in til- 
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lage 98 8 
Ploughing an acre the firſt time 
from the ſod, coſts — 660 
Annual wages of a compleat 
ploughman, at a medium, 12 12 O 
Annual wages of a boy about ſix- 
teen years old, - 8-H 
The daily wages of a labourer in 
the ſummer, are — 9 0 
In the winter, his wages are oO © 10 
A carpenter per day, E633 
A maſon per day, — 8 t 
The day's work of a team, conſiſt- 
ing of four oxen, two horſes, 
one man, and one boy, - 0 $5 © 
Leading a tun of coals or timber 
from a ſea-port nine miles di- 
ſtant, - - 0-: 3 
A tun of coals, including turn- 
pikes, Sc. coſts = I 0 
A chaldron, or 32 buſhels, of 
quick-lime, coſts — 0 12 0 
The ſame quantity burnt in one's 
own kiln, coſts = 8 
A lime, kiln built of brick, with 
two eyes to hold 20 chaldrons, 15 o © 
Walling farm-houſes per rod, | 
vi. 7 yards long, 1 yard high, © 4 O 
Fir-timber for farm-houſes, lead- 
ing included, per foot, 3 0 0 
| Brick, 
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Bfick, including leading 6 miles, J. 5. 
coſts per thouſand 8 10 
Pantiles per thouſand — 2 10 
A rood of wall, including getting 
up ſtones, lime, and building, o 10 
N. B. The getting up is 5 d. per 
load, leading as much, and 4 
good loads will build a rood. 
A tiled barn, conſiſting of three 
roomſteads or bays, coſts, 'of 
theſe dimenſions, vi. 45 feet 5 5 
long, 1 5 feet broad, walls 10 35 
feet high to the ſquare, built | 
of ſtone and fir-timber, j | 
Rough ſtone walls for fences, 
built without mortar, per rood, © 4 © 
Plaiſtering the inſide walls of 
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farm-houſes, per yard, o © 2 
A plough eee een 
iron, © 10 6 


A Ad vi. Tal- s two- 
wheeled, one with wood ſeed- 


boxes, = 2 10 0 
Du Hamell's barrel-drill, with 3 

ſhares, coſts - — 2 28 8 
To hoe an acre of turnips, 0 „ 0 


To hand- hoe the partitions of an 
acre of corn on 5 feet ridges, © 2 © 
To horſe-hoe the intervals of 
ditto, drilled in double rows, © Ii 0 
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Of the 5000 acres unincloſed on the 
high wolds, there may probably be about 
500 acres in tillage, half of which is ſowed 
each year with barley, and half with oats ; 
the produce may be, at a medium, 8 bu- 
ſhels of the former grain, and 12 of the 
latter per acre; conſequently here is an 
annual produce of 250 quarters of barley, 
and 375 quarters of oats: Reckoning the 
barley at 18 s. per quarter, and the oats at 
125. the value of this annual produce of 
corn is 450/, The value of the wool may 
be about 500/. I ſay nothing of the value 
of near a 1000 lambs bred every year, nor 
of the increafing value of the wethers and 
hogs ; becauſe the winter's ſuſtenance of 
the flock, will be at leaſt an equivalent to 
the profit on thoſe articles: 'The winter 
keeping of the ſheep will coſt 2 5. 6 d. per 
head, and it is but too true, that the open 
wolds produce neither hay nor turnips. 
Thus we fee, that 5000-acres of open wolds 
maintain about 100 inhabitants, and pro- 
duce 625 quarters of corn; and that the 
annual value of the corn and wool is 950 J.; 
and yet I do not doubt but I ſhall be able 
to demonſtrate, that the ſame individual 
land may, in a few years, and at no very 
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preat expence, maintain 500 inhabitants; 
inſtead of 100, produce 3750 quarters of 
corn, inſtead of 625 quarters, ſupport twice 
the number of cattle, and let for 8 times 
the preſent rent. The natural difficulties 
and inconveniencies to be encountered in an 
undertaking of this kind may be reduced 
to the following heads; viz. The want of 
water; ſcarcity of wood, both for fuel and 
fencing; and want of ſhelter.: I do not 
reckon the difficulty of procuring manure as 
any objection, becauſe farm houſes, cattle, 
and inhabitants, will of courſe bring a ſup- 
ply of dung along with them. 

As to the firſt and grand objection, vz2. 
a deficiency of water, it is not inſurmount- 
able; for wells have been ſunk with ſucceſs 
in the very higheſt places: ſcarce a village 
on the wolds is without a pond at leaſt, 
which collects and holds the rain-water, 
and furniſhes a ſupply for cattle, and every 
other purpoſe, except drink for the. inha- 
bitants. And it is an old, and I believe a 
juſt remark, that as much rain falls annually 
on the top of every houſe, as is ſufficient 
for the people within it: This may eaſily 
be collected, eſpecially from tiled buildings 
* ſpouts, and e e in ciſterns; and 

foul, it may be filtered and made 
able: The ponds are generally ſituated in 
ſome low place, ſo as to catch the water, 
which runs in ſtreams from the higher 
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ground after every ſhower, and the natural 
ſtony, or gravelly bottom, becomes, by 
being trod by cattle and ſoftened by wet, 
an impenetrable cement, and holds water 
extremely well, I have made ſome ponds 
of this kind, which I believe will anſwer 
perfectly. If a large ſupply of clear water 
ſhould be required in a very high ſituation, 
J imagine an engine might be contrived, 
ſo as to pump a copious ſtream, by means 
of ſails turned by the wind : Water may 
certainly be raiſed by horſes from the 
deepeſt wells. As to wood for fuel and 
fencing, true it is, that this country does 
not at preſent furniſh it; but it is no leſs 
true, that it is capable of furniſhing enough 
for every ceconomical purpoſe: The hedges, 
and hedge-row trees round every village, 
are a proof that the foil is not improper for 
wood ; and ſome very thriving plantations 
on the tops of the hills, which a few 
gentlemen have had courage to raiſe, will 
be a laſting monument to their praiſe, as 
well as an example for others to imitate. 
Though the Scotch fir has been uſually 
ſelected for theſe trials, and has fucceeded, 
yet the aſh will do as well, and is a much 
more valuable tree : For ploughs, fellies of 
wheels and axles, for ſheep bars, and for 
the coopers uſe, no tree is equal to it; it is 
beſides a very quick grower, and ſprings 
| admirably 
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admirably from the old root. I confeſs that 
ſome plantations on the wolds have failed, 

but the failure has generally been occafioned 
by an inſufficient fence, whereby the plants 
have been ruined by ſheep, their greateſt 
enemy; or they have not been planted thick 
enough at firſt: This is a common, but a 
capital error, I find by experience, that 
nothing is ſo eſſential to young plants as 
warmth, it is more material than depth or 
goodneſs of ſoil. Trees grow quicker and 
larger in good, than in bad land, but ſome 
kinds will grow in any ſoil : without ſhelter, 
no trees can exiſt. Remove ſome rich 
earth from a valley to the top of a mountain, 
plant a fingle tree therein, and water it when 
neceſlary, no art will make it proſper. 
When trees are ſet very cloſe together, ſo as 
at firſt almoſt to touch each other, they not 
only afford warmth by breaking the force 
of winds, but ſupply conſtant moiſture to 
the roots; the rain and dew is not ſo ſoon 
exhaled, and the ſtagnation of air occaſioned 
by the ſhade, furniſhes that putrid heat and 
fermentation ſo neceſſary for the purpoſes 
of vegetation. * The mellowing and en- 
riching the ground by a crop of turnips, 
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* This is an admirable e and cannot be 
too much attended to. 
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and all the leguminous tribe which afford 
moſt ſhade, evince the truth of this ob- 
ſervation. Raiſing wood in a bleak and 
expoſed country, is not only a deſirable 
obje&, as affording a fupply for fencing, 
fuel, implements of huſbandry, and for 
buildings, but has this additional excellence, 
that if the plantations are diſcreetly placed, 
and the incloſures properly bordered with 
wood, all the adjacent land is conſiderably 
benefited by being protected from the rage 
of impetuous ſtorms; the graſs grows 
better, and the cattle thrive much more on 
account of the ſhelter : Nor do I believe, 
that low-rented land, eſpecially the ſides of 
ſteep hills, can be turned to more advantage 
than by planting them. For inſtance, I have 
an incloſure of about fix acres on the top 
of a high hill, which, 30 years ſince, was 
planted with Scotch fir, aſhes, and beech ; 
the trees are now at a medium 2 5 feet high, 
each plant will make four rails, and is worth 
xs, 6d. they ſtand at about ſix feet diſtance 
from each other, therefore the fix acres 
contain 7260 trees, valued at 544 J. 105. 
The fencing this plantation and repairs coft 
30 l. the plants four years old at 5 6. per 100, 
coſt 184, the rent of the land, before the 
incloſure, was 1s, per acre. DeduQting then 
4 J. for expences, the produce of fix acres, 
n 30 years, is 494/. but the compound 
intereſt on 50 J. at 4 per cent. will, in 30 
3 years, 
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years, amount to above 60/. and there til) 
remains a clear profit of 430 J. * 

As there may be ſome difficulty at firſt to 
procure poſts and rails for an extenſive 
incloſure, and as even a poſt, a double rail, 
and a bank, is hardly ſufficient to turn ſheep, 
I would recommend it to thoſe adventurers 
who are about to incloſe, and can afford to 
lay out a little money extraordinary on an 


. excellent fence, to have recourſe to the 


natural produce of the country, and make uſe 
of dry ſtone walls. I know that a ſtrong 
prejudice prevails againſt theſe materials, 
that it will be urged that the ſtone 1s 
periſhable, and that if this kind of fence 
was proper, it would long ago have come 
into general ule, as the whole country 
abounds with ſtone: But let us not take 
opinions on truſt, or fancy with the vulgar, 


* Expences — — — F£.48 
Compound Intereft — — 60 


30 Years rent — — 9 
117 
Expences — — — 117 


Profit — — > 377 


Which is per acre per annum £. 243: 10. on the 
land from which the farmers make with much 
difficulty 45. | 
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that any thing is impracticable, only becauſe 
4 it has not yet been put in practice: The 
moſt obvious improvements have lain hid 
for ages. I have been making experiments 
for ſome years paſt on the durability of the 
white ſtone, and have built ſeveral fence 
walls with it in the moſt expoſed ſituations, 
which have hitherto withſtood the weather 
perfectly: The only precaution I uſed, was 
to dig up the ſtone early in the ſpring, that 
it might have the whole ſummer to dry 
(it is naturally very damp and moiſt), and 
ſo be better able to reſiſt the froſts of winter, 
and to cover the walls with a projecting 
coping. either of whins or ſods. This 
ſecures them from perpendicular rains, and 
though the ſides are expoſed to beating 
ſtorms, the wind which blows through 
| preſently dries any moiſture occaſioned by 
the weather: Indeed I find, that the more 
open the walls are built, the leſs liable are 
they to periſh. That part next the earth is 
in moſt danger; and, if it ſhould be found 
neceſſary, the loweſt courſe may be laid 
with flint, with which the country abounds, 
and which is quite durable. "Theſe fence 
walls are two feet thick at bottom, and ene 
at top, are four feet and a half high excluſive 
of the coping, and ſeven yards in length 
coſt about fix ſhillings; but the price muft 
in a great meaſure depend upon the diſtance 
of leading from the quarry, and on the eaſe 
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of getting up the ſtones. In ſtating the above 
price, I ſuppoſe, that the ſtone quarry is 
not above five or ſix hundred yards from 
the work, and that a good labourer can get 
up at leaſt two loads in a day. A bank with 
a poſt and double rail, with us coſts 3s. = 
rood, is hardly to be depended on, at firſt, 
as a fence for ſheep, and is perpetually out 
of repair. But though I ſtrongly recom- 
mend a trial of theſe ſtone fences, I would 
by no means exclude the planting of 
quickwood hedges, which afford the beſt 
ſhelter, and are highly ornamental: A 
double fence, at ten or a dozen yards 
diſtance, and the intermediate ſpace planted 
thick with trees and hedges and underwood, 
would be the moſt ſightly, the moſt con- 
venient, and the moſt profitable. 

I have incloſed 300 acres on the top of 
the wolds, and have laid down the greateſt 
part with various kinds of graſſes: Sainfoine 
makes the moſt general improvement, but 
it does not ſucceed in all parts alike, and 
indeed in ſome will not do at all; where 
the ſoil is ſhalloweſt and moſt ſtony or 
gravelly, it proſpers beſt : The greateſt part 
of my ſainfoine is drilled in rows a foot 
aſunder, this takes but half the ſeed, and 
brings as good a crop as that which is ſowed 
broad-caſt. White clover, ray-graſs, rib- 
grais, and burnet, ſucceed pretty well with 
me; theſe graſſes taken at an average, a 

good 
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good year with a bad one, and 30 or 40 
acres together, yield near a ton of hay per 
acre, on land which never bore any hay 
before it was incloſed: I eſteem this land to 
be now well worth 10 5. an acre. 

It is remarked, that lime ſeldom does 
well upon hmeſtone land; and indeed, 
though I have often tried lime, it has never 
anſwered compleatly : The ſheep-fold is the 
only manure we can depend on; pigeons 
dung is very powerful and eaſily tranſ- 
ported, but we cannot get enough of it to 
enrich much land: I keep about 500 ſheep, 
and can fold, from May-day to Michaelmas, 
30 acres twice over. I ſeldom lay down 
more than 40 acres in a year with graſs : 
I generally give the land three or four 
plowings, and ſow it in April or May, with 
graſs ſeeds, with or without corn; the latter 
way uſually ſucceeds beſt. I make my in- 
_ cloſures large, containing 40 acres at leaſt, 
by which means the fencing is leſs expen- 
five. To incloſe 40 acres with a double 
fence, at 65. per rood, will coſt 150/. The 
preparation of the ground will coſt 42 J. 
For the ploughing an acre four times, and 
the ſeeds requiſite, is worth a guinea : The 
intereſt of 192 J. at four per cent. is about 
71. 14. but the annual advance by the 
incloſure, I have found to be at leaſt 8 5, 
per acre; conſequently the advance on 40 
acres is 16. or above eight per cent. intereſt 
on 
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on the money laid out. But there are two 
things more to be taken into the account; 

one is that where a large incloſure takes 
place, the ſide of one cloſe is a fence for 
the adjoining one, which reduces the ex- 
pence half; the other, that a border of 
wood makes the double fence neceſſary; 
and we have ſeen that this amply repays 
the planter, at the end of 30 years. It is 
evident then, that the high wolds may, by 


incloſure, by the help of the ſheep-fold, by . 


cultivation, and a proper choice of graſſes, 
be advanced 8 5. per acre, and that the 
capital employed will pay an intereſt of 
eight per cent. This has been done. The 
300 acres were as bad as any in the lord- 
ſhip, and the ſame improvement may 
equally extend to 5000 acres. But as ſo 
large a ſupply of graſs and hay ſerves only 
for the ſupport of cattle, and as a country 
ſhould be peopled as well as ſtocked, I ſhall 
make a calculation of what corn this land 
may produce, what number of inhabitants 
it may ſupport, and what herds and flocks 
it may maintain, For this purpoſe, farm 
houſes muſt be built, and a proper quantity 
of tillage, meadow, and paſture allotted to 
each farm; We have ſeen what hay the 
land will produce, and I find by experience, 
that the ſame land in corn yields, after 
being well manured, three quarters of bar- 
ley, and two quarters af wheat per acre. 

My 
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My turnips are worth at a medium, 30 5. 
per acre, and the clover 20s. Three acres 
will keep a cow or 10 ſheep, and four acres 
a horſe. From theſe data, I ſhall ſuppoſe, 
a farm of 35/. a year, conſiſting of a man, 
his wife, a plough boy, and four children; 
his ſtock as follows: viz. 


Acres, 
40 Sheep I2 
3 Cows . 9 
28 require c 
2 Horſes 8 
In tillage | 36 
70 


Courſe of huſbandry, 1 turnips, 2 barley, 
3 clover, 4 wheat, viz. 
Acres :\, £6 


g Turnips - 13 10 0 
9 Barley 3 qrs. per ene, t 16s. NN.: E 12 0 


9 Clover - 9 0 © 
9 Wheat 2 qrs. per acre, at 21. per qr. 36 oo 
Profit on 3 cows - 15 © © 
Ten lambs, and the wool of 40 ſheep 6 10 © 


Hireof the team at times the farmer can ſpare it 12 10 © 


— — 


114 2 0 
It may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that every 
farmer will keep a pig or two, and ſome 
poultry, yet I have not charged any profit on 
thoſe articles, and I have made my calcula- 
tion from a ſmall farm, which is not the 
moſt 
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moſt advantageous, becauſe there is not 
conſtant work for the cattle; and though 
we have ſet down 50 days hire of the team, 
at 5s. per day, ſtill the want of full employ- 
ment muſt be attended with loſs: Never- 
theleſs, though I eftimate the rent of the 
land pretty high, and the produce lower 
than I have actually found it to be, we fee 
that the land yields more than three rents, 
and that it ſupports ſeven perſons; and on 
a ſuppoſition that each of theſe conſumes a 
quarter of corn in a year, viz. 4 buſh. of 
wheat, and 4 buſh. of barley, there remains 
38 quarters to carry to market, beſides other 
advantages of the ſtock, as pigs, calves, 
poultry, eggs, &c. Now if 70 acres main- 
tain ſeven perſons, are advanced to 35 a 
year, and ſend 38 quarters of corn to 
market, beſides what the family conſumes, 
with live ſtock in proportion ; 5000 acres 
will ſupport 500 inhabitants, and will let 
for 2500 J. a year, and will furniſh the 
markets with above 2700 quarters of corn, 
if the larger portion of land be laid out in 
the ſame manner as we have ſuppoſed the 
ſmaller to be. A farm houſe, with ſuitable 
out-buildings, will coſt in this neighhour- 
hood 1 50. proper for the above farm, and 
the incloſure 1504, As to the proportion of 
tillage to graſs, and the mode of cultivation, 
it is merely ideal: There is infinite variety 
in the ſucceſſion of crops, and a diſcreet 

huſband- 
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5000 acres at preſent, produce 625 quarters of 
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huſbandman will according to circumſtances 
adopt what he thinks beſt. 

We will ſuppoſe the uncultivated parts of 
the wolds to conſiſt of a ſquare of 15 miles 
diameter, containing 144,000 acres: We 
will allow one perſon for every ten acres, 
then the people are 14,000, and the produce 
after the rate abovementioned; the rent 
72,0001, This increaſe of corn and pro- 
viſions of all forts, together with the mul- 
tiplying of thoſe moſt uſeful ſubjects the 
cultivators of the earth, would be an amazing 
addition to the ſtrength and riches of this 
kingdom; and yet this tract of country is 
but ſmall in compariſon of the many un- 
cultivated waſtes throughout England. 

The above calculations may appear in a 
clearer point of view, if ſtated in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz. 


corn, value 450 J. inhabitants 100, rent . 250 
5000 acres improved, will produce 3210 qrs. 
of ditto, value 4107 J. inhabitants 500, rent 2500 
The buildings requiſite for a farm of 35 J. a 


year, will coſt - - 130 
Incloſing 70acres in the manner propoſed, viz. 

with double walls, - * — 300 
The expences being about 6 J. per acre, to 


improve 5000 acres, will coſt - — 930,000 
The intereſt of 30,000 /. at 4 per cent. is 1200 l. a year. 
But the advance of rent being 20001. a year, yields 

near 7 per cent. intereſt, 


But though the improvement of 5000 
acres might amount to ſo large a ſum as 
above, 


1 


above, when the farms are ſo {mall as 354 
a year, and where the incloſure is double 
fenced with walls for plantations ; yet if 
we diſpoſe the farms on a larger ſcale, and 
as they ought to be laid out, v:z. 200 acres 
to each, inftead of 70 acres, the expence 
will be greatly reduced, as appears by the 
following eſtimate, viz. 
Farm houſe, out-buildings, and two cotta 

houſes, coſt SY _ — of 200 


Incloſing 200 acres, with dry ſtone walls, 
double fenced, for plantuig, — — 400 


600 


In this manner Jour acres improved at 3.7. per 
acre, will co — — — L. 15. 000 


will contain 2 5 farm houſes, and 50 cottages. 
Reckoning in each family ſix perſons, the 
whole number of ſouls will be 450. 
Plate I. fig. 1. is a ſcheme for building 
eight cottages, and allotting land to each. 
In my firſt calculation, where the crops 
run in this rotation, vg. Turnips, barley, 
clover, wheat; the produce of each acre in 
tillage is 2/. 4s. 6 d. yearly: But if we 
ſuppoſe 100 acres, or half of the above- 
mentioned farm to be in tillage, and only 
25 to produce always wheat in conſtant 
ſucceſſion, (as I have proved elſewhere may 
eaſily be done) and that the drilled and 
horſehoed crops produce at a medium 10 
buſhels per acre, which is below the mark, 
the 
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the crop, at 5 6. per buſhel, is worth 2 J. 105. 
and is not only a more valuable one, but 


obtained at leſs expence, and as it requires 


no manure, there will be a larger quantity 
of dung to lay upon the remaining tillage 
and graſs land, which will on that account 


be proportionably improved, maintain a 


greater number of inhabitants, a larger 
ſtock of cattle, and a more abundant ſupply 
of every production of the earth. 


Such is the relation this moſt excellent 
cultivator gives of the wold huſbandry, and 
the methods by which it may be improved: 
To add any thing would be impertinent; 
but I muſt be allowed in one word to 
remark, that Sir D:gby- has treated the 
ſubject with a philoſophical preciſion : 
That he writes . with the ſenſe and 


ſpirit of a man of genius ;—is clear in all 


his ideas, practical in his propoſitions, and 
equally candid and judicious in his de- 
ductions. He has examined the wolds, 


downs, and heaths of the kingdom with 


the eye of a moſt experienced cultivator, 
and the attention of a true patriot. 


* * * 


Since the firſt edition I have been fur- 


ther favoured with the following additional 


letter. 


8 Sir, 


; E 3 
10 Sir, Ganton, 3d April, 1770: 


« In compliance with the requeſt con- 
tained in your laſt letter, I proceed to give 
you a detail of ſome experiments I have 
made on the cultivated graſſes on the high 
wolds: But I muſt firſt premiſe, that in 
the letters I wrote to you from Bath, and 
which you have inſerted in the ſecond 
volume of your Six Months Tour; I have 
either expreſſed myſelf not clearly enough 
in one particular, or you have miſtaken my 
meaning. For in ſpeaking of the high 
wolds, its rental, produce and improve- 
ment, I meant to confag myſelf merely to 
the unincloſed parts which lie diſtant from 
the villages, and are conſequently poorly 
cultivated ; ſuch parts I do think cannot be 
eſtimated, nor do they let for much more 
than 15. per acre. But in two or three 
parts of your work, particularly in vol. 4th, 
pages 56, and 74; and g1, Sc. you inſert, 
that as the average rental of an extenſive 
country, 20 miles by 15, and ſtate the pro- 
duce. accordingly ; which would give a 
ſtranger a very wrong idea, both of the va- 
lue of land in that country, and of its pro- 
ductions &. The truth is, that the incloſures 


* J am particularly obliged to Sir Digly for this 
correction, and have accordingly made uſe of it, in all 
the places mentioned: The calculating the uncult:- 


vated parts at a ſquare of 15 miles was the occaſion 
of my miſtake, 
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in this country let very high, perhaps for 
more than their value, on account of their 
ſcarcity, and the vales and unincloſed fields, 
ſituated near the villages, are of much 
greater value than the other parts, both 
from their kindly nature, and from ſitua- 


tion. Now theſe muſt be taken into the 


account, in order to form an average of 
rent and produce ; and to enable you to do 
this, and correct thoſe paſſages in your next 
edition, I will here give you the medium 
produce in grain of the beſt fields through- 
out my wolds eſtate, and the average hke- 
wiſe of acreable rent, including good and 
bad land, incloſed and unincloſed : And as 
my property hereabouts is pretty extenſive, 
you may from thence form a tolerably 
accurate idea of the rent and produce of 
the Eaſt Riding wolds. 
The field land and incloſures near my 
houſe, and around the villages on my eſtate, 
conſiſting of many hundred acres, is part 
ſand, and the reſt a marly loam; the for- 
mer ts excellent for turnips and barley, and 
the latter is not only ſuitable to thoſe, but 
admits of tolerable good crops of clover and 
wheat. Our inclofed fields produce at a 
medium, four quarters two buſhels. of bar- 
ley per acre, a tun and a half of clover 
Hay, turnips worth two guineas, and three 
quarters of wheat. The unincloſed fields, 


but where the ſoil and ſituation is nearly 


2 the 


; 
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the ſame as the preceding, three quarters of 
barley, four quarters oats, peaſe two quar- 
ters, and very little wheat grown. The dif- 
ference of produce here is evidently owing 
to the want of incloſure, and of clover and 
turnips. Our graſs incloſures let in general 
at 15s. and {ome at 20s.: And upon ex- 
amining the rental of my eſtate, I find that 
the high wolds land lets at 15. per acre, 
beſt low field land at 10s. and incloſures at 
16s. and the medium rental of the whole 
at 3s. 6d, I ſhould imagine Hat to be the 
medium rent of this large tract of country; 
but if this be nearly the true ſtate at pre- 
ſent, it certainly will be very different a few 
years hence, as incloſure is making large 
and rapid ſtrides amongſt us, and intro- 
ducing in its train varieties of the artificial 
graſſes, turnips, c. Sc.: And it is highly 
probable the rents will ſoon be doubled. 

In 1762, I ſowed a flat of 16 acres with 
ſainfoin along with barley, in the month of 
April; the land was on the topof the wolds, 
a plain inelining to the ſouth, the ſoil a 
poor ſandy loam, about 14 inches deep (a 
bed of lime- ſtone beneath) it had borne a 


good crop of oats the preceding year, and 


was well prepared for the barley and ſain- 
foin by ſeveral ploughings, and the folding 
of 500 ſheep: The ſainfoin was drilled 
after the barley, it was one foot aſunder, 
and took ſeven pecks of ſeed per acre; the 
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ſeaſon was kindly, the corn proved good, 
and after it was removed, the ſainfoin ap- 
peared diſtinctly and vigorouſly in the 
rows, which were well ſtocked with plants; 
the appearance was altogether promiſing. 

Notwithſtanding which, in the following 
winter many plants dwindled away, and 
the firſt crop was but a poor one, vzz. about 
half a tun to an acre; the ſucceeding ones 
were not much better, and the natural graſs 
has now got ſuch an aſcendancy, that it has 
begun to be ploughed up in order to be 
pulverized by a crop or two of corn, amelio- 
rated by a crop of turnips, and afterwards 
laid down with ſome other graſs better 
adapted to the nature of the ſoil. The in- 
different ſucceſs here I take to be owing to 
the ſourneſs in the land ; which moreover 
greatly encouraged the growth of the 
natural graſs, which choaked the ſainfoin at 
an early period, when it had not acquired 
vigour to contend with its enemy: Some of 
the clovers are intended to be ſown next, 
and in ſuch land J apprehend, graſs ſeeds 
{hould be ſown very thick. 

In the beginning of May 1764, about ſix 
acres were drilled with buckwheat and ſain- 
foin, and with barley and ſainfoin in alternate 
rows, a foot diſtant; the quantity of ſain- 
foin ſeed was two buſhels to an acre ; the 
land was in ſituation nearly the ſame as the 
laſt experiment, but a ſhallower foil with 

a rock 
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a rock beneath; the land was in good tilth, 
and manured with pigeons dung, 32 buſhels 
to the acre. The crops both of buck wheat 
and barley were moderate, but the ſucceeding 
crop of graſs was at the rate of a tun to an 
' acre, and has continued ever ſince to yield 
nearly the ſame produce. The part drilled 
with ſainfoin along with the buckwheat, was 
apparently ſuperior to the reſt the firſt year, 
but ſince that, there is ſcarce any difference. 
I can no otherwiſe account for the ſuperiority 
of the laſt over the ſainfoin of the firſt ex- 
periment, but from the difference of ſoil, 
which in the laſt inſtance was much thinner, 
and not fo productive of twitch graſs and 
weeds. 

In the ſame month five acres of land 
adjoining, were ſown by hand with white 
and red clover along with barley, and two 
acres more alſo ſown with trefoil and barley : 
of the clovers a ſtone to an acre was the 
quantity uſed; the barley was drilled, and 
produced near three quarters to an acre; the 
ſoil was like that before mentioned, and 
was tilled in like manner, but being 
but ſlightly folded over, the land wanted 
heart to produce a vigorous growth; the 
clovers were very thick on the ground, but 
ſo low as to be ſcarcely worth mowing, 
though indeed a dry ſummer might partly 
be the cauſe of this diſappointment, This 
land has been ſince ploughed up, and 
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Recque's burnet ſown inſtead of the clovers z 
it has produced a good crop or two, but 
ſeems to be going off, and this is a new 
objection to burnet, which I was not aware 
of, but which I have experienced two or 
three times; it comes up very well, and pro- 
duces a good crop or two (I generally ſow 
15 pound to an acre) but afterwards goes 
off — like red clover. 

In July and Auguſt 1764, 12 acres were 
drilled with new ſainfoin ſeed juſt threſhed, 
and one acre adjoining ſown by hand, in 
order to compare the difference; the firſt 
a buſhel and a half to an acre, the laſt four 
buſhels; the land a high and diſtant part of 
the wolds, exhauſted by W crops 
without manuring. I had lately incloſed 
a large field of 70 acres, of which this made 
a part, by four or five ploughings had 
brought the land into excellent tilth, and 
by the addition of the ſheepfold, I judged 
that the land would bring tolerable turnips, 
the ſeed of which was ſown in June, in a 
fine ſeaſon ; but the crop totally failed, 
owing partly to the fly, and partly to the 
want of heart in the land, whereby the 
ſeed leaves-could not make a vigorous ſhoot; 
however, being unwilling to loſe the benefit 
of ſo many ploughings, I immediately ſowed 
the ſainfoin ſeed as above, which came up 
in a fortnight's time very well, and acquired 
ſo 1 much ſtrength | before winter, as in a great 

meaſure 
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meaſure to withſtand the froſts; part of the 
plants however ſuffered, and the ſucceeding 
crops have felt the loſs, for the medium 
produce ever ſince has been three quarters 
of a tun; the drilled and broadcaſt parts 
ſeem equal. It is here to be obſerved, that 
though all the ſeed was in the ground fo 
early as Auguſt, yet did not that circumſtance 
totally ſecure the plants againſt the in- 
clemency of winter; in ſuch very high and 
cold places, it is certainly ſafeſt to ſow in 
April and May, and I do not find, that a 
crop of corn fown with the graſs ſeed is 
of any material prejudice to it. Six acres 
of the aforeſaid turnip land were likewiſe 
ſowed with lucerne, 12 pound to the acre ; 
the ſeed was good, came up very thick, 
but though the foil was in perfect order and 
abſolutely free from weeds, though I have 
ſince applied the ſheepfold and a little lime, 
vz. a chaldron to an acre, the plants which 
ſtill continue are weak and halt ſtarved, the 
crop ſcarce ever worth mowing, I am con- 
vinced from full experience, that neither 
turnips nor lucerne will ever come to per- 
fection, unleſs the land be either naturally 
in good heart, or refreſhed with a copious 
ſupply of manure, 3 
The year following I ſowed half an acre 
of good land worth 165. per acre with 
lucerne, after Mr. Rocgue's manner, 15 pound 
to the acre; the land was in good order, 
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and ſown alſo with oats three buſhels to the 
acre; this was adjoining a two acre piece 
of lucerne, which had ſtood two years 
the plants were in rows, v2, two rows 
a foot diſtant, on five foot ridges. This 
piece had been conſtantly horſe and hand 


hoed, had borne three good crops each year; 


the ſeveral cuttings applied to the feeding 
of horſes in the table, and the half acre 
ſown broadcaſt, was to ſhow the difference : 
after the oats were reaped, the lucerne pro- 
duced a pretty good after-graſs, and the 
ſucceeding years a good crop, vig. a ton 
and a half per acre, beſides a good after- 
math. The harrowing was not omitted, 
but the drilled and hoed crops were certainly 
more vigorous, the ſhoots ſtronger and 
taller, and the three cuttings certainly 
yielded more fodder. 

In May 1765, 17 acres on the high wolds 
were drilled, partly with barley and ſainfoin, 
and partly with fainfoin alone; the rows 
one foot where the corn grew, and ſix inches 
where there was no corn; the former took 
two buſhels per acre, the latter three; the 
land in good tilth, and had been folded : 
But as I imagined the ſeed was too thinly 
{owed (having found, by an experiment of 
100 ſeeds on a garden bed, that not above 
half grew) I ordered theſe 17 acres to be 
ſown broadcaſt with white clover and trefoil, 
big. 18 1b, to an acre; the tilling which 

was 
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was requifite for the barley completely 
covered the ſeed, and the crops of ſainfoin 
have ever ſince been good, viz. a tun per 
acre. The clovers have been but little ad- 
dition to the hay crop, but have afforded 
a plentiful and ſweet feed for ſheep, both 
before and after mowin 

In May and June 1765, and 1766, 13 acres 
of the ſame kind of land well pulverized and 
folded, were ſown broadcaſt with rib graſs 
and trefoil mixed, 12 15. per acre: The 
feed grew well, and produced ever ſince a 
middling crop, viz. half a tun per acre. 

In April and May 1766, and 1767, 12 
acres were ſown with burnet ſeed, 12 /5. 
per acre, on land well prepared, foil and 
ſituation the ſame as above, the ſeed ſown 
by hand and without corn. The firſt year's 
crops were good, vix. a tun per acre; the 
next year better, but the third much infe- 
rior, and preatly reſembling the wild un- 
cultivated fort, with which ſome places in 
this country abound. The produce of ſeed 
1s very great, it makes a coarſe hay, but 
which however cattle will eat : Cows and 
horſes in general eat it green very readily, 
ſome horſes diſlike it at firſt : I imagine it 
might be ſown with advantage along with 
barley, mowed a year or two, and then the 
land ploughed up for wheat, as is practiſed 
with clover : three acres yielded 14 buſhels 
of burnet ſeed in 1767, one buſhel of which 
leed weighed 24 /b. 
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I have prepared ſeveral acres to be 
ploughed next May or June for the Scotch 
cabbage; the reaſon why I have not 
entered ſooner upon the culture of that 
plant is, becauſe turnips ſucceed admirably 
well with me. The account you give in 
l your 4th vol. of the produce of a field of 
1 turnips on good land at Kiphn, being five 
| tun per acre, and the conſequence drawn 
1 from that one fact, I think conveys an 
idea of the turnip culture much too un- 
favourable. I have for ſeveral years 
weighed both my own turnips and thoſe 
of the farmers in my neighbourhood ; 
they always hoe well, but only once *. In 
November 1763, ſeveral pieces were weighed 
to determine ſome prizes I had offered, when 
29 tun per acre were the medium produce. 
| October 26th 1764, the medium produce of 
14 turnips drilled in ſingle rows on five foot 
ridges, and horſehoed, was 14 tun 8 ſtone. At 
the ſame time, the acreable produce of thoſe 
fown at random, but on land manured with 

I 5 load of dung, whereas the former had only 
10, was 32 tun 10 ſtone. In November 1765, 
drilled turnips, viz. a double row on 5 foot 
ridges, weighed 27 tun per acre, In 1766, 
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* I ſhould here obſerve, that the crops at Kiplin 
mentioned by Sir D:igby, were not hoed at all; a 
circumſtance fully ſufficient to account for their 
inferiority. 
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the average weight of drilled turnips was as 
follows; vis. Single rows, on five foot 
ridges, 19 tun per acre; double rows, on 
five foot ridges, 27 tun and an half; ran- 
dom ſown, 20 tun, In 1767, the drilled 
turnips weighed 27 tun, and the broadcaſt 
32 tun fer acre, In 1768, the turnips 
drilled in fingle rows, weighed only 14 tun 
and a half per acre; the broadcaſt 26 tun. 
Laſt year the drilled produced 25 tun, the 
broadcaſt 28, The average produce of 
random ſown turnips I find to be 28 tun, 
of drilled 23. The above turnip land was 
all well manured, v/z. 12 load per acre, 
and lets at x25,” 


Theſe experiments are extenſive, and 
particularly valuable; for they have led the 
way to the improvement of a vaſt tract of 
badly cultivated country; which in the 
hands of ſo fpirited and attentive a man 
will have the nobleſt conſequences. They 
offer great encouragement to all landlords 
of fuch poor ſoils, to induce them to under- 
take ſimilar courſes of trials: Nor can I 
omit returning my thanks to the author in 
the name of the publick, for an attention 
that proves him to be ſo good a friend to it. 

At Brumpton, the ſoil is very good, it is 
a rich loam upon a limeſtone, lets at about 
145. an acre; farms in general from 501 
$0 100 {, Their courſe is, 

I. Fallow 
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1. Fallow 4. Clover 
2. Wheat 5. Wheat 
3. Barley | 6. Turnips, 


which is very bad. The maxim of never 
ſuffering two exhauſting crops to come to- 
gether is an excellent one; it ought never 
to be broke through: Wheat ſucceeding 
clover which followed barley and wheat, 
cannot poſſibly be good, but mult fill the 
land with weeds. 

They ftir five or fix times for wheat, fow 
two buſhels, and reap two quarters and an 
half. For barley they plough twice, fow 
two buſhels, and reckon the mean produce 
at 32 buſhels. For oats they give but one 
earth, ſow four buſhels, and gain in return 
not above three quarters. "They ſtir three 
or four times for turnips, hoe them once; 
value them at about a guinea per acre, and 
uſe them for ſheep. They ſow ſome rape, 
on freſh land. Clover they ſow with 
barley, oats and wheat, and mow it for hay; 
of which they get about 2+ tons per acre. 

About Yeddingham-bridge, both ſoil and 
management changes greatly. The former 
is in general ſandy; and lets at about 6 s. 6 d. 
an acre; the meadows, however, are as high 
as 30s, The neighbouring wolds are not 
meaſured with any accuracy, but large tracts 
are ſuppoſed to run at 15. an acre. Farms 
from 10/. in the incloſures, to 300 J. on the 
wolds. Their caurſe, , 
1. Fallow 
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1. Fallow 4. Clover, the 2d 
2. Wheat crop 1 
3. Barley in for, 
F. Wheat 
Sometimes, 
1. Fallow 3. Beans. 
2. Wheat 


They plough four times for wheat, ſow 
10 pecks, and reap at an average three quar- 
ters and an half. For barley, they plough 
as often as for wheat, ſow two buſhels, and 
gain five quarters. For oats, they plough 
but once (on the wolds twice), ſow 10 pecks, 
and gain in return five quarters. They give 
but one earth for beans, ſow four buſhels 
broad-caſt, never hoe, and reckon the mean 
crop three quarters; uſe them for hogs and 
horſes. For peaſe, they plough once, 
ſow 10 pecks, and get 15 buſhels. They 
plough four times for rye, ſow ſix or ſeven 
pecks, and gain in return about three quar- 
ters and an half. For turnips, they ſtir four 
times, hoe them ſometimes once or twice, 
and value them from a guinea to 25. uſe 
them for ſheep and beaſts: Rape they ſome- 
times ſow on a fallow, in which caſe they 
plough five times for it ; but oftener on freſh 
land pared and burnt; they never feed it; 
the crop of ſeed ſo uncertain that I could 
get no average. Wheat they ſow after it, 
and get excellent crops. Clover they fow 
with barley, mow it for hay, and get two 

tons 
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tons and an half at firſt cutting. If they hire 


it, the common price is 306. per acre, for 
the ſummer. They ſow wheat after it, 

As to manuring ; paring and burning, 
they reckon bad huſbandry ; the price is 
125. per acre, Lime they uſe; lay three 
chaldrons per acre. 

They apply their graſs chiefly to dairy- 
ing. An acre keeps a cow through the 
ſummer. 

The general. ceconomy of their farms will 
be ſeen from the following ſketches. 


200 Acres 1n all 15 Cows 
70 Arable 10 Young cattle 
130 Graſs 80 Sheep 
L. 100 Rent 3 Servants 
8 Horſes 3 Labourers. 
8 Oxen 
Another, 
300 Acres in all 22 Cows 
110 Arable 8 Beaſts 
190 Graſs 13 Young cattle 
£.112 Rent 140 Sheep 
12 Horſes 4 Servants 
10 Oxen 3 Labourers, 
| Another, 
55 Acres in all 3 Horſes 
20 Graſs 2 Oxen 
35 Arable 2 Cows 
£.23 Rent I Servant 


LABOUR. 
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LABOUR. 

In harveſt, 10 s. 64. a week and board. 
In hay-time, 75. 64. and ditto. 
In winter, 5 5. and ditto. 
Mowing graſs, 2 s. 
Threſhing wheat, 34. a buſhel. 

From hence to Caftle Howard by Malton 
the ſoil is various; lets from 65s. to 20s. an 
acre; farms from 20/. to 80 J. in general “. 
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* Caſtle Howard, the ſeat of the Earl of Carliſie, 
built by Yanbrugh, is much viſited by travellers 
on account of the great collection of antique 
buſts, ſtatues and marbles it contains; and 
alſo for the beauty of the woods that ſur- 
round it almoſt on every ſide. Theſe are truly 
magnificent; they ate extenſive, very well de- 
ſigned, and as they in general hang on the ſides 
of the hills, have a noble effect from whatever 
point they are viewed. The houſe loſes the 
grandeur as well as the beauty that ought 
to attend ſo large and expenſive a building, in 
the want of a unity of its parts, which have as 
little beauty in themſelves as connection with 
each other. The front, however, of the new 
wing will be light and elegant; an advantage 
which ſerves for little elſe but rendering the reſt 
of the building the more unpleaſing. 

The hall is 33 feet ſquare by 60 high, termi- 
nating in a dome at top, it is ornamented with 
Pillars of ſtone ; but theſe are ſo large, and the 
height of the room ſo out of all proportion, that 
the area has quite a diminutive appearance. 


The walls are painted by Pellegrino, the _— 
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that gentleman's not only accompanying 
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From Caſtle- Howard I took the road to 
the Rev. Mr. Comber's at Eaſt-Neuton; 
from whence I had the opportunity of view- 
ing the agriculture of the adjacent country, 
which I was particularly enabled to do by 
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of Phaeton. Here are ſeveral antique buſts and 
$atues. 
Marcus Aurelius. 
Bacchus. 
Ceres. 
Epaphredites, Nero's ſecretary, 
Hyg ea. 
Adrian. Fine. | 
Bacchus. The attitude fine, 
Paris. 
Auguſtus. 
Ceres. Fine. 
Lucius Verus. 
Vitellius. 
Diodumenus, ſucceſſor of Caracalla. Drapery 
admirable. | 
Marc Antony. 
Scipio Africanus. 
Tyberinus. g 
Sabina in the character of Plenty. The 
attitude and drapery fine. | 
| | In 
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This gentleman, who is deſcended from the Lord 
Deputy Wandesford, one of the earlieſt and greateſt 
improvers in Ireland, is well known by feveral literary 
performances, that have been very well received, and 
by many very ſenſible letters on the ſubject of Huſ- 
bandry in the Muſeum Ruſticum. 
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me to ſome places, but ſending for ſeveral of 
his tenants, that I might make the requiſite 
uiries of them. 

About Eqaft-Newton and Layſtrope, the 
ſail is various; ſome good loams, gravelly 
clay, cold, wet, fpringy clay, and a grey-ſtone 
earth on a lime-ſtone. The average rent 


is about 125. and farms from 75 J. to 225. 
The common courſe; 


r 
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"Ts the — 34 by 24, are re buſls. 

Druſus. 

Jupiter Serapis. Fine. 

Adrian. 

M. Aurelius. Fine. 

Cupid. Admirably fine; the attitude and ex- 
preſſion great; but the modern parts 
by no means equal to the antique. 

Apollo. The head modern. ; 

Two groupes; lions and buffaloes. 

Didius Julian. 

The paintings are, 

Ricci. Four pieces; the arches good. 

Titian, Pope Gregory. Very fine. 

Mars and Venus. The deſign in 
Venus's figure good. 
Holy family. 

Albert Durer. Vulcan. 

Corn. Schout. An Automalia. 

Rembrandt. Bohemian ſhepherdeſs. 

| A head. 
On the left of the ſaloon, is the follow- 
ug ſuite. 
The dining room 28 by 21. Elegantly fur- 
piſhed, with pictures, buſts, labs, Cc. The 
Vor. II. E chimney- 


| 
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1. Fallow 23. Oats 

2. Wheat 4. Peaſe, 
But Mr. Legat of Layſtrope has changed 
this: His method is, 

1. Fallow the ſecond eat. 

2. Wheat 5. Wheat 

3. Barley 6. Oats 

4. Clover, the firſt 7. Turnips 

crop mon, and 


Mr. Legat has tried a ſpring wheat, which 
ſucceeded greatly; he gained 13 buſhels 


chimney-piece is very handſome, the cornice of 
Siena and white marble, in the middle grapes of 
poliſhed white; it is ſupported by fluted pillars 
of Siena. The ſlabs of Sicilian jaſper, and an 
urn of the fineſt green granate. 
Buſts, Marcus Aurelius. 
A Bacchanal. 
The pictures are, 
Zuccarelli. Landicape, a waterfall. The trees, 
figures, and water, excellently done. 
Ditto. Cattle on a bridge. The groupe, the 
water, and the cattle, very fine. 
P. Panini. Ruins. Fine. 
Tintoretto. Cupid and Pſyche. Fine expreſſion. 
Spagnolett. The Prodigal Son. Amazing ex- 
preſſion. : 
Paul Veroneſe. Chriſt at Emaus. 
Upon the chimney- piece, three bronzes. 
Brutus. — Caffius. — Laocoon. 
The drawing room, 21 ſquare: The ſlab 
verd antique, and Roman pavement antique 
Moſaic: And an urn of porphyry. 


The 
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from one ſown on a rood and an half. But 
the circumſtance of wheat following clover, 
which ſucceeds two crops of corn, is very 
bad management: Turnips, or ſome other 
ameliorating crop, ought certainly to come 
in between the wheat and barley. 

They plough from three to five times 
for wheat, ſow 3 buſhels, and reap at a 
medium 3 quarters per acre. For barley 
they ſtir the ſame as for wheat; they ſow 
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The pictures are, | 

P. Pannini. Two pieces of architecture; very 
fine. 

Canaletti. Nineteen views of Venice, &c. A 
capital collection, which diſplays the 
beautiful glow and brilliancy of this 
maſter's colouring in a very high 
manner. ä 

Ricci. A landſcape; fine. 

A waterfall. 

Baptiſt, Fruit and flowers; very fine: 
Zuccarelli, Two landſcapes ; very pleaſing; the 
figures, attitudes, &c. fine. 

Albert Durer. Adam and Eve. 

Abraham and Iſaac. Exquiſite 
finiſhing in that ſtile of painting. 

Correggio. A boy with a dwarf. 

St. Catherine and St. Cecilia; unknown. Upon 
the chimney, bronzes. | 

St. Sebaſtian. Very fine. ; 

Venus. — Apis. — Antincus. Fine. 

In the bed-chamber, 21 ſquare, are flabs of 
antique Moſaic; bronzes. 
| E 2 Paris. 
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4 buſhels, and reckon the ayerage erop 3 
quarters and an half. They give one or 
two earths for oats, ſow 4 buſhels and an 
half; the crop 4 quarters. For beans they 
plough but once, ſow 4 buſhels broad-caſt, 
never hoe them, and reap at an average 
2 quarters: They uſe them for hogs and 
horſes, and grind them for their cows in 
the ſpring, when they calve. For peaſe they 
likewiſe plough but once, ſow but one 


— 
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Paris. — Laocon. — Apis. | 

Meduſa, fine: And a Veſpaſian. A ſea- piece 
and a landſcape by Ricci. 

In the dreſſing- room. 

A very fine lab of antique oriental jaſper in 
a border of flowered alabaſter; and 
another of alabaſter of Volterra. Two 
landſcapes by Ricci; indifferent. 

In the cloſet. 

Two moſt curious cabinets formed of precious 
ſtones: And a ſlab of antique Moſaic. 

Canaletti. Four views of Venice. | 

Ricci. Two landſcapes. 

Vandervelt. Sea-piece. 

Corn. Fohn/on. Portrait of Lord William Howard. 
Ditto, of his Wife. Excellent. 

In the antique gallery are, 

Many flabs of all the moſt rare and curious 
antique marbles: Some inlaid with 
numerous kinds of marbles and pre- 
cious ftones. Urns, vazes, Fc. Sc. 

Buſts. 
Cato. — M. Junius Brutus. — Caius Caeſar. — 
. Geta. — Virgil. — Homer. — Hercutes. 
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buſhel, the ſort ſmall, never hoe them; the 
crop about 16 buſhels. For rye, after barley, 
they plough only once, but on a fallow 
three or four times; ſow 3 buſhels, which is 
a prodigious quantity, and reckon 25 the 
mean crop. The fallow tor turnips, confiſts 

of four or five earths, but when ſown after 
paring and burning, the land is ploughed 
but once. They ſometimes hoe them twice, 
value them at 405. an acre, and uſe them 
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A baſſo relievo of Victory. The attitude and 
drapery excellent. 
Cupid on a goat. A duck, with a bell about its 
neck, | 
A ſatyr holding a goat; fine. 
A crucifix in ivory, very finely worked. 
The pictures are, 
Rubens. Three heads. 
Raphael. A Cartoon, in blue and white. The 
attitudes and expreſſion finely varied. 
Movermans. Horlemen. 
Stone. (After Raphael) Holy Family. 
Ph. Laura. Venus and Europa. Middling. 
Brughle. Two landicapes. 
Nief. Four of architecture. 
Oid Frank. Hand-writing on the wall. 
Baſſan. Two pieces. A rock with light behind it; 
fine: And an old woman's head; ditto, 
Vandervelt. Other ſea- pieces. 
Janhynt. Dapbne and Apollo. . Under it two 
landſcapes, fine. Maſter unknown. 
Baſſan. Dead Cbriſt. 
Pelemburgh. Landfcape. Good. 
2E 3 Ricci 
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for ſheep, beaſts, cows, and calves from 
half a year to a year old. 

For rape they plough four or five times; 
do not feed it; a middling crop of ſeed 
half a laſt: They ſow wheat after it. It is 
never cultivated for feed; nor ever fed, un- 
leſs the crop appears likely to be a bad one, 
and not worth ſtanding for ſeed: Nor in 
any caſe thought in that reſpect comparable 
to turnips. Clover they ſow with barley or 
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Ricci. A waterfall; the tree well done. 

A Galatea in antique Moſaic, 

Mumper. Rocks. 

Temers, Two pieces; 

Heemſtirk. A groupe of figures. 

Bugden. Grapes, flowers, &c. 

Rakes. A grotto. 

Mumper. Cupid and Pſyche. Rocks and falls 
of water. 

Griffer, Two pieces, ſkating; good. A land- 
ſcape. Trees, boats, and figures; ; 


excellent. 
Artois. Landſcape ; fine. 
Bugden. Fruit and flowers; good, The but- 
terfly, fine. 
Baſſan. David and Goliab. 
Companion to ditto. 
Griffer. Two ſea-pieces. 
To the right of the ſaloon are the following 
rooms. 
The drawing-room, 28 by 24. Over the 
chimney, 
Carlo Marrat. Portrait of Cardinal Howard; 
exceedingly fine, 
os Two 
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oats, mow it twice for hay, and get 4 ton 
of hay at the two mowings : They find 
it of ſo ameliorating a nature, that they 
always ſow wheat after it, even on land 
that, by any other management, will yield 
only rye. 

The manure they make at home, conſiſts 
only in the dung of their cattle and the offal 
ſtraw; they never cut the ſtubble. and bring 
in for that purpoſe, but even argue againſt 
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Two buſts; 
Juſtiniana, and 
Severus. 

Two very curious ſlabs of flowered alabaſter; 
one of red porphyry; two pillars of 
oreen porphy 

Upon the chimney the following antique 
bronzes, 

Apis. 

An owl. 

The head of a Roman ſtandard. 

The tapeſtry is from the deſigns of Rubens, 
and fine. 

In another drawing-room, 30 by 24, are, 

Buſts. | 
Julia, elegant. 


Poppea. 
Agrippina ; drapery fine. 

ronzes. 
Hercules and Anteus. ; 
Centaur and Dejanira; and 
A Pallas of oriental alabaſter. 
Cela. 

E 4 Nero. 


1 
it, very much miſtaken, I apprehend; They 


aſſert it to be more beneficial turned into 
the ground, than converted into manure in 
the farm-yard; but if the {light effect of 
very thin coverings of dung be conſidered, 
there will appear great reaſon for ſuppoſing 
the fermenting quality of manure the prin- 
cipal uſe. Keeping ſheep over a whole 
farm without folding, will give no other 
improvement than what reſults from their 
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Nero. 
One unknown. 

The pictures are, 
Ricci. A ſhipwreck. 

Landſcape; a ſnow piece; good. 

Lely. Queen Catherine. | 

Here likewiſe is a very curious cabinet of 
precious ſtones; two flabs of verd antique; 
and one of antique black and white. 

The . ſtate bed-chamber, 28 by 24. The 
. Chirnney-piece in this room is very elegant; 
the cornice of white marble: In the center of 
the frieze, pigeons in white marble poliſhed. 
The ſupporters Corinthian pillars; the ſhafts 
Siena marble; the capitals and baſes of white: 
Upon it ſtands——Faupiter Serapis. In the 
ornaments above, the marriage of the Sea by 
Canaletti; in which the water is by no means 
equal to the repreſentation of it in many of his 
works, The room is hung with excellent Bruſſels 
tapeſtry, done after the deſigns of Teniers. 

Dreſſing- room, 30 by 24. Here are two very 
fine ſlabs of blood jaſper; another exceedingly 

| 59 elegant; 
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cloſe feeding; but in the fold, when they 
are collected, and ſuch a quantity of manure 
left as to raiſe a fermentation, the benefit is 
ſtriking. Another circumſtance is the dif- 
ficulty of ploughing in ſtubble. It is a 
common thing for the farmers in Sufo/# 
and Efſex to chop and rake the wheat 
ſtubbles when they do not want the haulm, 


and have not cattle to make it into dung, 
merely becauſe the land cannot be ploughed 


elegant; an oval of agate ſurrounded by modern 

Moſaic. Upon the chimney- piece, which is an 

elegant one of white marble, are the — 
Bronzes. 

Venus. 

Mercury. 

A horſe. | 
The cabinet of 4 wood is very elegant. 
Two landſcapes, that are pretty, and two 

pieces by Canaleiti. 

In the rooms of the attic ſtory are the follows 
ing pictures, Cc. 
In the crimſon figured room; 

Titian. Holy Family. The colours gone, but 

the attitude fine. 

Vandyke. (Copied from him) Charles I. and 

een. 

Lely. Foceline Piercy. 

In the green damaſk-room ; 

In the Billiard-room. Buſts : 

Fauſtina, Fine. 

Galba, in porphyry. Excellent. 

Lepidus. His countenance expreſſive of the mean 

foul, the dupe of his colleagues, 
| | itellius. 
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well unleſs it is taken away. It drives up 
before the plough in bunches, lifts it out 
of the ground, and makes 1t neceflary for 
the man to clean his plough three or four 
times every bout in the middle of the field : 

Add to this, not half the ſtubble is turned 
in to rot at all, but left ſticking out in tufts 
and bunches over the whole field ; for it is 
not like turning in clover and buck-wheat in 
full ſap, which of courſe goes under re- 
gularly; on the contrary, it is ſo dead and 
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Vitellius. Fine. 

The Younger Aurelius. 
Tully. Fine. 

Marcellus; antique Parian. 

Here are tables of the yellow antique; and 
two vaſt ſlabs of Egyptian granate. Upon the 
walls of the room is painted the hiſtory of the 
Trojan war, by Pelegrino. 

In the ſecond yellow ded- chamber; | 
John Vanharp. Rape of Helen. A ſtrange 
ou 
Leonardo da Vinci. St. Catherine ; good. 
Dubame. Memento mori. 
St. Sebaſtian , fine. 

In other parts of the houſe are : 

In the late Lord's dreſſing- room, 
Roſa de Tivoli. Two cattle pieces; very fine. 

Rowe, Portrait of the preſent Lord. The 

dog's head very fine, 

In the bed-chamber ; 

Zuccarelli, Two landſcapes, brilliant. The 


oups and attitudes fine. 
if ORG 
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brittle, that nine-tenths of it breaks with 
touching, which conſequently occaſions the 
obſtructions the plough meets with. 

They pare and burn ſome of their lands : 
The expence per acre is; 


E „ < 

Paring, * O 1 1 O 
Burning, - - o 2 6 
Spreading, - -.. 0.6 6 
L. © 14 0 


Lime they uſe in large quantities; they lay 
14 and 5 chaldrons on an acre; have it for 

e burning. The expences amount to about 
74. per chaldron; 


Old Frank. Four ſcripture- pieces. The offering 
of the wiſe men; exceeding fine finiſhing, 

David and Gohah, very fine. 
David viewing Bathſbeba, exquiſite. 

Guido, Lucretia, very fine. | 

Lely. Joceline, laſt Earl of Northumberland, 
Dog's head, exquiſite. 
James II. 

In the dreſſing- room; 
Canaletti. Eleven views of Venice, Fc. very fine, 

glowing and brilliant. 
P. Paniai. Three of architecture, fine. 

The chimney- piece is of modern and antique 
moſaic : The ſlabs are of antique porphyry ; and 
the cabinet very beautiful, of the fineſt pebbles, 
&c, &c, 


* 
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r Ard x . . 
Coals — — — © 6 2 
Leading - - E63 F/'p 
Getting and burning - - o 6 o 
| Wood — — — * 96323 8 
34 

the e 3d 127 . 


One chaldron of coals they reckon burns 
three of lime. 


In other rooms; 

Rembrandt. Venetian nobleman, very fine. 

Rubens. A head. Alſo Thomas Earl of Arundel. 
Very fine expreſſion. 

An Ecce Homo, exceeding fine. 

Vandyke. Tenth Earl of Northumberland. 

The mauſoleum in the park is a circular 
buiding finiſhing in a dome, ſurrounded by a 
c nach of Tuſcan pillars. Over the vault is 
an o.gant circular dome-room called a chapel, 

20 feet diameter by 69 high. Eight Corinthiau 
pi ars ſupport the cornice over which the dome 
ries, molaic'd in ſquares, with -a roſe in each. 
Ine ornaments in carving of the whole room 
light and- pleaſing, The floor is in different 
cumpartments, inlaid with marble, and 4 1g 
Greed with braſs. There is a very fine table of 
antique moſaic. 

The Ionic temple in another part of the park 
has four porticos. It is a handſome room, fitted 
up chiefly with marble. The cornices of the 
door. caſes are ſupported by Ionic pillars of Pe 
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Good graſs land lets at 205, an acre; they 
apply it chiefly to dairying. Two acres they 
think neceſſary to ſummer a cow, or four 
ſheep to the acre. | It is not a common prac- 
tice to manure their graſs lands; but Mr. 
Legat has done it with lime, earth, and 
dung. 

The proſit of a cow they reckon at 41. 


55. The quantity of milk per cow per diem, 
in the beſt ſeaſon, is about four Wincheſter 


* 
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and gold marble; and in the corners of the room 
are pilaſters of the ſame: In niches over the 

doors are buſts of 

7 bean, Fusftina.—4 rajan, and Sabina. 

The room finiſhes in a dome, which is orna- 
mented in White and gold; the floor in compart- 
ments of different marbles, antiques, Sc. very 
elegant ; but the windows are trifling and mean. 
Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other ornamen- 
tal buildings about the park, Sc. but all in fo 
heavy and clumſy a ſtile, as to be perfectly diſ- 
uſting. Even the mauſoleum is far enough 
Tom being free from theſe objections: It is not 
very light in itſelf, but the ſteps up to the 
chapel, and the walls that ſurround it in the for- 
tification ſtile; are deteſtable. The Tonic temple 
is a cluſter of P iicoes; the bridge is heavy, 
and even ugly; and the reſt of them, except a 
ſmall dome temple with a ſtatue of Venus in it, 
all terminate in triangular pyramidal forms, much 
in the ſtile of being hewn our of a real rock. I 
ſhould not, however, forget to remark, that the 
inn, although deficient enough in beauty, is an 
excellent 
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gallons. Ten cows do not keep above 
three hogs. 

In winter they feed them, when dry, 
with hay; and give them corn a fortnight 
before calving. Calves that are to be reared, 
they let ſuck about a week, but if for the 


| butcher, 4 or 5 weeks; fell generally at 


about 15 f. each. They reckon that a 
dairy-maid may, without help, manage 
io cows; but it is very hard work; generally 
a maid and a girl to 15. 

Two ton and a half of hay neceſlary to 
winter a cow. The Jonny price in winter, 


35 . In ſummer, 1 J. 75. 6d, 


Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 25 to 300. 
The profit they reckon from 105, 6d. to 
125. per head. Joiſting in winter, 2 s. 6d. 
would give 9d. a week through the month 
of April. The weight of wool per ſheep 
from 3 to 8/6. 

In reſpect of tillage, they reckon eight 
horſes neceſſary for the cultivation of 100 
acres of arable land; uſe two, three, and 
four in a plough, and do an acre, or an acre 
and an half per day. The price of ploughing 
35. 64. and 45—They do not give their 
horſes any oats, but when they work ; a 


a 
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excellent one; the rooms and all the offices large 
and convenient. It would be a very agreeable 
circumſtance, if travellers found the like in the 


neighbourhood of all great houſes. 
quarter 
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quarter and a buſhel of beans laſt a horſe all 
winter, ſpring ſowing incluſive. They 
reckon the year's keeping and ſhoeing 
amount to about 4 J. 145. 6 d. The joiſt in 
ſummer is about 17. 15 f. in winter the ſame. 
The food of their oxen in winter is ſtraw, 
but in the ſpring when they work, they have 
hay at morning and night. 

Upon comparing horſes and oxen, they 
find horſes beſt for quickneſs, but oxen the 
moſt ſteady; the latter are, however, by 
much the moſt profitable. The proportion 
of pace, is the horſes ploughing their acre 
in ſix hours, and the oxen in eight. Chopt 
ſtraw, by way of chaff, is quite unknown 
in this country. 

They reckon that to take a farm of 100 /. 
a year, half arable and half graſs, requires 
600 J.; all arable, 500 1. Which ſum they 
divide thus : 


Rent, * _ 1. 100 
12 Horſes, . - — 100 
40 Sheep, - 28 
Harneſs, — — 12 
2 Waggons, 24 
2 Carts, — — 12 
Ploughs and harneſs, 1 
Sundry ſmall articles, — 10 
Houſekeeping, cloaths, &c. Sc. 50 
Seed, „„ 80 
Servants and labourers, 80 
e 


Land 
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Land in this country ſells at from thirty 
to forty years purchaſe; tythes are often 
taken in kind, from 5 5s. to8s. for winter 
corn; from 35s, 6 d. to 5 s. for ſpring corn; 
and from 1 3. 6 d. to 25. hay. They are 
juſtly reckoned a very great burthen upon 


agriculture, and a moſt invidious tax upon 


all improvements; for it is become a com- 
mon cuſtom for rectors to take in kind only 
of thoſe tenants who farm the beſt; and 
never to compound for more than one year 
at a time, This is a ſufficient bar to all 
improvements. Poor rates about 2 d. in 
the pound real rents; this is extremely low, 
conſidering that the poor women and chil- 
dren have no manufacture for employing 
them; all, however, drink tea. F: 

The general cecanomy of their farms will 
appear from the following tables. 


1 50 Acres in all 19 Cows 
120 Graſs 4 Fatting beaſts 
30 Arable 20 Young cattle 
L. 95 Rent 140 Sheep 
3 Horlſes 3 Servants 
6 Oxen 1 Labourer 
Another : 
160 Acres in all 24 Cows 
130 Graſs 10 Bealts 
30 Arable 10 Young cattle 
L. 95 Rent 20 Sheep 
5 Horſes 2 Servants 


Another: 
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Another : 
140 Acres in all 20 Cows 
100 Graſs 9 Young cattle 
40 Arable 25 Sheep 
£.75 Rent 2 Servants 
3 Horles 
The fourth: 
450 Acres in all 12 Oxen 
390 Graſs 25 Cows © 
60 Arable 30 Young cattle 
£.225 Rent 250 Sheep 
| 8 Horſes 3 Servants _ 
6 Brood mares 1 Labourer 
and foals | 
The fiſth-: 
300 Acres in all i6 Cows 
255 Graſs 25 Young cattle 
435 Arable 300 Sheep 
L. 125 Rent 2 Servants 
12 Horſes 1 Labourer 
6 Oxen 
Another : 
200 Acres in all 20 Cows 
160 Graſs 20 Young cattle 
40 Arable 300 Sheep 
£.100 Rent 2 Servants 
8 Horſes 1 Labourer 
6 Oxen 


Vol. II. F A ſeventh: 
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A ſeventh : 

300 Acres in all 6 Cows 
260 Graſs 10 Young cattle 

40 Arable 80 Sheep 

£.95 Rent 2 Servants 
12 Horſes 1 Labourer. 
2 Oxen 
LABOUR. 


In harveſt, 7s. a week, and meat and drink; 
equal in the whole to 145. 

In hay-time, the ſame. 

In winter, 45. and board. 

Reaping wheat, 5s. 


"Mowing corn, 15. to 15s. 6d. 


= graſs, 15s, 6d. and board. 

Harveſt in general, rated at 4s. an acre; 
but ſcarce ever put out. 

Hoeing turnips, 5 s. firſt time, and 3s. the 
ſecond. 

Repairing a hedge and ditch, 5 d. a rod. 

Thraſhing barley, 15. 2 d. to 1s, 6 d. a 
quarter. 


- oats, 8 d. to 15. 

A head-man's wages, 11/. to 121. 

A ploughman's, 5 /. 

A dairy-maid, 5 J. 

Other maids, 4/. 15s. 

Women per day in harveſt, gd. and 10d. 


- In hay-time, 7 d. and 8 d. 
In winter, 4d, 


IMPLE- 


FS 
IMPLEMENTS: 
A waggon, 12 J. 12 5. 
A cart, 6/. 6s. 
A plough, 1/. 55. 
A harrow, 1/7. 
A roller, 125. 
A ſcythe, 45. 
A ſpade, 49. | 
Laying a ſhare and coulter, 1 5. 4d. 
Shoeing, 15. 4 4. 


PROVISIONS. 


Bread, a peck loaf, 15. 
Cheeſe, - :< 24. aÞ. 


Butter, = = 7 20 ounces: 
Beef, 1 

Mutton, = 3 

Veal, — 3 

Pork, - = 4 

Milk, = 44. a quart. 
Potatoes, - 23 a peck 


Candles, == 1 lb. 

— 6 

Labourers houſe rent, 255. but near an 
acre of land to it. 

— firing, 255. 

. tools, 5 


BUILDING. 
Bricks, per 1000, 105. 6 d. 
Tiles, per ditto, 36s. 
Oak timber, 1 s. 4d. to 15. 6d. 
Aſh, 9d. to 15. 


F 2 Elm, 


— — — 


—_ —  . 
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Elm, ditto. | 

Maſon, per day, 20d. or 1s. and board. 
A carpenter, ditto. 

A thatcher, ditto. 


In Layſtrope and Newton, which form a 


conſtablery, are, 


goo Acres 90 Cows 
4 Farms 450 Sheep 
8 Acres of wood 183 Beaſts 
2 Poor families JL. 520 Rent 
41 Souls L. 10 To the poor. 
28 Horſes 
About Nunnington, the huſbandry varies 
from the foregoing ; the particulars are as 
follows : The foil is chiefly limeſtone 
land; the open fields let at from 25. 6 d. 
to 45. and the incloſures from 75. to 10 5. 
Farms are from 3o/. to gol. a year. 
Their courſe is, 


1. Fallow 4. Fallow 
2, Wheat 5. Rye 
3. Barley 6. Oats. 


They plough four times for wheat, ſow 
ten pecks, and reap, on an average, 16 
buſhels. For barley after a fallow, they 
plough four times, but when an after-crop 
but twice, ſow ten pecks; the mean crop, 
three quarters *, They give but one ſtirring 


„ 


* Mr. R. Marſhall, an excellent farmer, has lately 
reaped fix quarters per acre from 5 pecks fown, with 
graſs ſeeds. 


2 for 
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for oats, ſow four buſhels, and gain about 
thirty. They ſow but few beans, their me- 
thod is to plough once, fow five or fix 
buſhels broad-caſt, never hoe them, the 
'crop three quarters; ufe them for hogs and 
horſes. For peaſe they plough but once, 

ſow ten pecks, never hoe; the average 
produce 15 or 16 buſhels. They give four 
ploughings for rye, ſow fix or ſeven pecks, 
and reap about three quarters and an half. 
As to turnips they cultivate ſo few, that no 
general account can be given of them. 
Clover they ſow with barley, and mow the 
firſt crop ; of which they get about two tons 
of hay : Wheat fucceeds it. 

Their manuring conſiſts chiefly of the 
dung ariſing from their farm-yard, but they 
never litter it with chopt ſtubble, holding it, 
like their neighbours of Neuron, better to 
leave on the land than convert into manure. 
They carry their dung directly from the 
yard on to the land without laying in 
heaps. Of lime, they uſe large quantities, 
lay three chaldrons (at 7 s. each) per acre on 
their fallows, in June or July, every third 
year. It does much good on limeſtone land, 
but more on clay. 2 

Good graſs lets at 10s. an acre; they 
ule it chiefly for dairying and breeding; 
a cow requires two acres for her ſummer 
food ; and yields about 5 /. per annum pro- 
duct. In the height of the ſeaſon a good 
53 one 


1 
one will give as high as eight gallons a day, 
but four or five in the common quantity. 
Three, do not more than maintain one hog, 
Their winter food is ſtraw and hay: Their 
calves they ſuffer to ſuck but a week, if to 


he reared, but ſix weeks to fat. They reckon 


that a woman and a girl can take care of a 
dairy of 20 cows. If the cows are tied up 
in the houſe all winter, they eat three loads 
of hay; but abroad two loads will ſerve 
them, The wintering price is from 30 s, to 
3590. That of ſummer, the ſame. 

The ſize of their flocks of ſheep is from 
20 to 80; the profit from 7s. to 105. a 
head. The winter keeping 25. and 2 5. 3 d. 
They would be ready to give 9d. a week, 
per head, through the month of April. The 
average weight of wool per ſheep, 5 /5. 

In their tillage, they reckon fix horſes 
neceſlary to 50 acres of arable land : They 
uſe four horſes and two oxen in a plough, 
and do an acre a day. The former, they 
calculate, coſt them 4 J. 5 s. per annum each, 
at an average. The joiſt in ſummer is from 
255.t0 30s. In winter, 15. a week. Their 
oxen they keep in winter on ſtraw and work 
them on it, but if hard, give them hay. 
Horſes they: reckon do the work beſt, but it 
is cheapeſt done with oxen.— The price 


per acre of ploughing is 45. 6 d. 
They reckon that four years rent is neceſ- 
ſary to hire a farm of half graſs and half arable. 
| Tythes 
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Tythes are in general compounded for. 
| The poor have no manufacturing to 
employ them, 

Their general ceconomy will be ſeen 
from the following ſketches : 


110 Acres in all 11 Cows 
30 Arable 3 Beaſts 
80 Graſs 3 Young cattle 
L. 35 Rent 25 Sheep 
3 Horſes 2 Servants. 
4 Oxen 
Another : 
200 Acres 1n all 22 Cows 
110 Graſs 14 Young cattle 
go Arable 40 Sheep 
£.82 Rent 2 Servants - 
8 Horles 1 Labourer. 
8 Oxen 
LABOUR. 


In harveſt, 1 s. a day and board. 
In hay-time, ditto. 
In winter, 64. and ditto. 
Mowing graſs, 2 s. 
Thraſhing wheat, 1 s. or 1 5. 2 d. a quarter. 
Head-man's wages, III. to 14 /. 
A ploughman's, 5 . 105: 
A boy of 10 or 12 years of age, 3/. or 4/. 
A dairy maid, 4/7. or 5/1. 
Other maids, 3 /. or 4/. 
Women per day, in harveſt, 94. 
F4 In 
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In hay-time, 6 d. 
In winter, 2 d. and board. 


IMPLEMENTH 


A waggon, 13/. 10s. 
A cart, 7 /. 

A plough, 1 J. 105. 

| A harrow, 15 5. 

1 A ſcythe, 2 5. to 55. 


i A ſpade, 3 5. 6d. 

1 Laying a ſhare, 9 d. 

i 

Wit — a coulter, 9 4, 

i Shoeing, 15. 4d. 

j PROVISIONS, 


Bread, > 1s. a peck loaf, 
Cheeſe, - "24a . 


Butter, = = Ox 22 Ounces, 


i —— _” PER 


* — eo 1 * 


—— }_ . 


ip Mutton, - 3 
1 Pork, = 4 


——— 
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Milk, „ 44. a pint, 
N Potatoes - Za peck. 

1 Cand les, - 74. a ib. 

St 9 5 7 — — 6 
1.abourers houſe-rent, 20 s. 
— firing, 25 
[tools, 105. 


BUILDING. 


Bricks, 10. per looo, 
Tiles, 365. ditto, 


Oak, 
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Oak, 1 5. 2 d. to 1 5. 8d, 

Aſh; 9d. to 12 d. 

Elm, ditto. 

Soft wood, 6 d. 

Maſon, per day, 15. 6d. to 15. 8 d. with 
meat. 

Carpenter, ditto, 

A thatcher, 10 d. and board. 

Stone walling; digging, 25. 64. a rod, 
two yards high, without lime. 

For getting ſtone-lime and burning it, 15.6 d. 
a chaldron. 

In the pariſh are, 


1000 Acres 4 Labourers 
6 Farms 200 Hheep 
30 Horſes L. 350 Rent. 
100 Cows 


* Duncombe Park, the ſeat of Tho. Duncombe, 
Eſq; is the place in this country by far the moſt 
worth the attention of the curious traveller. 
The houſe is a very good one, the collection of 
pictures truly capital; and the ornamented. 
grounds, ſome of the moſt beautiful in England. 
I ſhall begin with the firſt. | 

The hall is a well-proportioned room, of 60 
by 40, ſurrounded by 14 large corinthian 
pillars of ſtone; and ornamented by ſeveral 


ſtatues, Sc. 


Among which axe, 


Jupiter. Mars. 
Mercury. Venus. 
Minerva. Diana. 
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Since I made my Tour, I am informed, 
that great advances of rent are here made, 
and upon very ruinous principles, 

The inhabitants of Nunnington have two 
very large commons, greatly over-run with 
furze, &c. though excellent corn-land. 
Their common fields are quite 10977 out, 


— — — 


The ſaloon, of 87 by 23, is a handſome room, 
thrown into three diviſions by ionic pillars. Here 
are four ſtatues, brought lately from 1taly. 

Apollo. Mars. 
Bacchus. Mercury. 

And two buſts, one of Tully, the other unknown. 

The ceilings are very elegant, baſs-relieves in 
ſtucco, and exceedingly well executed. In the 
center, Flora, incircled with feſtoons, very de- 
Hcate and pleaſing, ſmall figures in the ſide and 
corner diviſions; at one end Peace, and at the 
other Plenty. The chimney-pieces are handſome, 
their cornices ſupported by double tonic pillars ; 
the ornaments incloſe two landſcapes. The 
tables are of Siena marble, and fine. 

In the dining-room, 33 by 25, are the follow- 
mg pictures : 

Hogarth. Garrick in the character of Ri- 
chard III. 

Titian. Venus and Adonis: Moſt capital. The 
colours admirably fine, delicate and ex- 
preſſive; the plaits and folds of Yenus's 
naked body, exquiſitely done: The whole 
piece inimtably pleaſing. So few of this 
maſter's works in his fine brilliant glowing 
manner, are to be met with in _ , 

that 
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„ 
being a light lime-ſtone. Now common 
ſenſe would direct, that theſe latter ſhould be 
laid down with proper ſeeds, and converted 
to meadow or ſheep paſtures, and the former 


ſhould be ploughed out and kept in tillage. - 


By this practice the tenants might bear an 
advance, which now will prove ruinous to 
them. | 


1 * , — — W 


that this piece is particularly curious. 
Moſt I have ſeen of them are of weak 
faded colouring, with none of that happy 
delicacy and pleaſing expreſſion, for 
which he is ſo famous; but both are 
united in this picture. 

Madona delle Coniglia. The colouring of this 
piece alſo is very fine. The boy is 
excellently painted; but the draperies 
are not pleaſing. 

Julio Romano. Holy family. Excellent colour- 

| ing. The attitudes of the figures, fine; 
and the manner in which they are 
grouped judicious: The draperies are 
very well done; but the deſign of the 
boy's body appears to be faulty, for the 
bend in his back 1s remarkably ſharp. 

Weſton. Three landſcapes; good. That with 
the ſtatue of Hercules, very fine; that 
in which is a bridge, pleaſing. The 
keeping fine. 

The ceiling of this room, like that of the hall, 
is baſs relieves in ſtucco, very delicately executed. 
Jupiter, &c. in the center; and Cupid, &c. in the 
corners. In the drawing-room, 25 by 22, are 

Adoration 


1 
The roads Mr. Duncombe has made in 
this country are in the true ſtile of magni- 
ficence; a moſt excellent one, ſuperior to 
any turnpike I have met with in York/brre, 


———__—_—— 


Adoration of the ſhepherds: A noble picture. 
The attitudes of the Virgin, the principal 
ſnepherd and the boy, excellent. The 
boy is moſt happily painted; but the 
lights ſeem unnaturally diffuſed, flowing 
from no plain ſource. 

Guido. Daughter of Herodias. Very fine. 

Eliz. Sirani. Head of Ceres. 

A ſmall ſtatue of Antoninus; fine, 

In the yellow bed- chamber, of the ſame di- 
menſions, are 
Old Palma. Scourging of Chriſt. It was painted 

in competition with Tian, and crowned, 
Prodigious fine expreſſion, and admirable 
colours; the light rather unnatural. 

Carlo Dolci. Martyrdom of St. Andrew; mid- 
dling. Not in that artiſt's glowing and 
capital manner. 

Leonardo da Vinci. Head of St. Paul. Incom- 
parably the fineſt work of this great 
painter I have ſeen. The expreſſion 1s 
noble; the colours fine, and the minutiæ 
inimitable: The air of the head is great 
as Raphael, the finiſhing delicate as 
Vanderwerf. 

Le Brun. Salutation of the Virgin. The atti- 
tudes fine, and colouring good. 

Dominichino. St. Catherine. Expreſſion incom- 
parably fine: Attitude inimitable. A 
noble picture. 

Guido, 


N 


from his ſeat to the turnpike to York, ec. 
it was with the utmoſt pleaſure, I travelled 
on as far as Newton, four or five miles. 


Guido. Bacchus coming to offer marriage to 
Ariadne. Bacchus is the figure of an 
Hercules; but Ariadne delicate and 
elegant: Sweet dra 

Baroche. C 'briſt ſupported by an angel. Very fine. 

Guido. Chriſt viſiting St. John. The figures 

and drapery very fine. 

Dominichino. Converſion of St. Paul. Legs, 
arms, and lights |! 

Claude Loraine. Morning, a landſcape. The 
light wonderfully fine; the trees nobly 
done; the keeping and expreſſion ex- 
ceedingly great. 

Ditto. Summer evening. Clear obſcure, and 
brilliant glow, mimitable: The trees 
finely done. 

Albano. Venus and Adonis. The colours are 
brilliant; but Adonis is a clumſy figure, 
and Venus diſguiſed by dreſs. 

Nicols Pouſin. A land ſtorm; gloriouſly done. 

Pietro Cortona. Flora. 

Guido. Artemiſia. 

In the dreſſing- room; 

Carlo Maratt. Aſſumption of the Virgin. Fine. 

Borgognone. Battle-piece ; clear and fine. 

Gieuſeppe Chiari. Chriſt carrying the croſs. 

Seb. Burdon. Repoſe in Fgypr. 

Guido. St. Peter penitent. Expreſſion, colours, 
and finiſhing, aſtoniſhingly fine. 

Correggio. Virgin and Child. The attitude and 
pleaſing expreſſion, fine; but the colour- 
ing dead. 


Parmegianso. 


r 
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Another circumſtance to be obſerved, is 
the ſurpriſing ſmallneſs of the farms which 
compoſe this gentleman's eſtate: Upon 
ſixteen thouſand pounds a year, around 


Parmegiano. Female ſaint, prodigiouſly fine. 

. Carrache. Pan overcome by Cupid. 

Rubens. Nymphs in this maſter's ſtile; not 
tempting ones. 

Correggio. Virgin and Child, a ſketch for his 
famous Notte. The attitude elegant, 
and the colours fine. | 

Paſſara. Clorinda wounded by Tancred ; from 
Taſſo. Great expreſſion, but the tints as 
rough as Baſſan's. 

Bartolomeo. Io changed into a heifer ; the figures 
by Polemburg. 

Rubens. Day of judgment. An odious ſubject 
for painting; but highly finiſhed in 
varniſh. The better ſuch works are done, 
the more they diſguſt. 

Salvator Roſa. Two landſcapes. Not in his 
uſual manner. 

Carlo Cignani. Madona and Child; fine. 

On the other ſide; an anti-room, 24 by 20: 

Blue damaſk bed-chamber, 25 by 20. 

In the cloſet; 
Rembrandt. A Dutch merchant ; fine. 
Baſſan. Mechanicks. | 

Upon the whole, this collection, though not 
very numerous, is extremely capital; the indif- 
ferent pictures are few, the fine ones admirable; 
ſome of them ſufficiently great, to awaken in the 
beholder the moſt rapturous delight. Titian, 

Leonardo 
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Duncombe Park, I was affured there was 
ſcarce a farm of 50/. a year; the general 
ſize 20/. with here and there one of J. 100 
a year, particularly near Veſt-Neuton. All 


Leonardo da Vinci, old Palma, Guido, Julio Ro- 
mano, Dominichino, Parmegiano, Pouſm, and Claud 
Loraine, may be ſtudied in the ſmall collection 
of their works exhibited here, much better than 
in many more numerous ones. 

Mr. Duncombe's ornamented grounds are, in 
their ſtile, as curious as his paintings; and can- 
not be viewed without yielding a moſt exquiſite 
enjoyment. | | 

The garden adjoining the houſe backs a terraſs, 
from which the landſcapes are much eaſier 
imagined from a few touches, than deſcribed in 
many words. At one end of it, is an 1onic 
temple, commanding a noble variety of proſpect 
and landſcape : The former 1s ſeen to the left 
pictureſquely broken by large trees near the 
temple itſelf : A little to the right of that a vaſt 
extent of country ; then you look down upon a 
valley, winding at the bottom of a noble amphi- 
theatre of hanging woods, and at the other end 
of the terraſs, a tuſcan collonade temple. The 
oppoſite woods which ſpread over a fine extent 
of hill, fringe the very ſhore of a beauriful river, 
which winds through the valley, and forms, 
almoſt in the center of it, a conſiderable caſcade. 
Nothing can be more truly beautiful than the 
bird's eye aſſemblage of objects, which are ſeen 
from hence. The valley is interſected by 
hedges, which form incloſures of graſs; the 

meanders 
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capable of very great improvement, even to 
doubling the rents. Now it is highly worthy 
of remark, that the huſbandry of theſe far- 
mers is univerſally bad their fields in a 
flovenly condition; and of fo little encou- 
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meanders of the river are bold and well broken 
by ſcattered trees; the caſcade almoſt over-hung 
with the pendant wood; the tuſcan temple crown- 
ing a bank of wood, form together a diſtinct 
landſcape, in which every object i is ſuch as the 
witneſs fancy would wiſh for, or the correcteſt 
taſte approve. 

This view is beheld with a moving variation 
as you walk along the terraſs, towards the Tuſcan 
temple, with freſh objects breaking upon the 
eye as you advance : That building being ſituated 
at the point of what one may call a promontory 
of high land, projecting into a winding valley, 
and planted, the views from 1t are dou bled ; an- 
other terraſs then appearing, the temple com- 
mands ſuch various ſcenes of the fublime and 
beautiful as to form a theatre worthy the magni- 
ficent pencil of nature. 

To the left you look upon the valley already 
deſcribed, with great advantage, for the hang- 
ing woods on the oppoſite ſide are feen in a much 
greater bending extent than from the former 
point of view, and have an effect really glorious : 
The valley, the river, and the caſcade, are ſeen 
beneath you at a depth that preſents a full view 
of every incloſure; the bank of wood againſt 
the garden makes a curve, which has a fine 
appearance, bounded at the top by the ionic 

temple; 
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ragement to them is the lowneſs of their 
rents, that many large tracts of land that 
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temple; in front, between the hills, an extenſive 
woody valley opens beautifully variegated : An 
old tower, Helmſley church, and the town ſcattered 
with clumps of trees, are ſeen in the midſt of it 
at thoſe points of taſte which make one almoſt 
think them the effects of deſign. Turning 
from this noble picture to the right, a freſh one 
is beheld, differing ſomewhat from the former, 
but yet in uniſon with it in the emotions which 
it raiſes. The valley continues to wind within 
a hollow of ſurrounding hills, that throw an 
awful ſublimity over the whole ſcene; they are 
covered with hanging woods, the brownneis of 
which ſets off the beauty of the river in a ſtriking 
manner. It is here ſeen in a greater breadth, 
and as you look upon the line of its courſe, the 
ſun-beams playing on its current throw a luſtre 
on this ſequeſtered ſcene furprizingly elegant. A 
caſcade in view, adds the beauties of motion and 
found to thoſe numerous ones already mentioned. 

The views therefore from this temple conſiſt 
principally of two valleys, one to the right, the 
other to the left; neither of them are to be ſeen 
from the other, but both commanded by the 
point of the projecting hill, upon which the 
temple is ſituated. The oppoſite woods 
which form of each vale an amphitheatre, 
are divided in front of this temple by a 
ſwelling hill, ſcattered over with fern and other 
ruboith ; the effet is good; different from all 
the ſurrounding ones, and preſents to the eye a 

Vol. II. 8 contraſt 
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yielded good crops of corn, within 30 years, 
are now over-run with whins, brakes, and 
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contraſt of a firiking nature. T cannot, how- 
ever, omit remarking, that perhaps the general 
effect would have been greater from this point of 
view, had all the oppoſite hills been planted, as 
the prodigious magnificence of ſo noble a range 
of wood would have been ſtriking at the firſt 
view; the very extent, in ſuch a ſituation, 
which preſents every tree to the eye, would alone 
have had a great effect: So that, allowing the 
full force of the contraſt reſulting from the waſte 
hill, which certainly is conſiderable, yet as it 
divides a planted hanging one, than which nothing 
can be a greater beauty, it has its attendant diſ- 
advantages. May I further be permitted to 
obſerve, the terraſſes being cut in right lines, 
with a ſtrait edge, and ſlope from it to the 
edge of the precipice; and the yew-hedges on the 
other ſide being clipt in the exacteſt line of form, 
are, circumſtances which act in a very different 
ſtile from the wonders beneath, where the bold 
touches of nature's pencil, are graces ſnatched 
beyond the reach of art; rather diſſonant from 
ſuch regular works, 

This temple is a circular room finifhing in a 
dome, the ornaments white and gold in moſaics; 
and four ſtatues as large as life in niches. 

But theſe ornamented grounds are not the 
only ones boaſted of by Duncombe Part; at the 
diſtance of about two mules, 18 another called 
Ryeval's Abbey, from the ruins of an antient one. 
It is a moſt bewitching ſpot. e 

This 
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other trumpery. The farmers are a poor 
wretched ſet of people. 
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This ground conſiſts of a noble winding terraſs, 
upon the edge of an extended hill; along one 
fide at a ſtriking depth is a valley; on the other 
a thick plantation, bordered by ſhrubs : At one 
end is a circular temple with a tuſcan colonade ; 
at the other end another temple, with an 
ionic portico. This is the outline. From 
the Tuſcan temple, the end view is exceeding 
fine; at your feet winds an irriguous valley, al- 
moſt loſt in ſcattered trees: In front vaſt hanging 
woods are ſpread over the oppoſite hills, and 
form a variety of ſteeps, dells, and hollows. 
Here and there the range of wood is broken 
by cultivated incloſures; at the bottom of 
theſe hanging foreſts, upon the edge of the 
valley, an humble cottage is ſeen in a ſitua- 
tion elegant in itſelf, and truly pictureſque 
in the whole view. The diſtant hills which are 
ſeen above, are waſte grounds, with fern, whins, 
Sc. which ſeem to bound the little paradiſe in 
view, and add to the enjoyment of beholding it, 
that which reſults from contraſt and unexpected 
pleaſure. 

Inclining a little to the right, you look down 
upon a prodigious fine winding valley; on one 
ſide project boldly, noble hanging woods, which 
fringe a continued hill from its very ſummit, to 
the bottom. Nothing can be more elegant than 
this valley, which conſiſts of a vaſt num- 
ber of graſs incloſures, interſected with thorn 

G 2 hedges > 
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If it be demanded, bow ſuch ill courſes 
are to be ſtopped ; I anſwer, Raiſe their 
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hedges ; the ſcattered trees that riſe in them give 
different ſhades of green, and the light being leen 
through their branches, has the — effect of a 
brilliant clear obſcure, ſo difficult to be imitated 
in painting: This beautiful valley is loſt among 
projecting hills, ſome covered with pendent woods, 
others waſte, and ſome cultivated. 
Moore to the right towards the terraſs, the view 
is exquiſite: The waving plantation of trees and 
ſhrubs bound the terraſs on one ſide; leading to 
the ionic temple, which is beautifully ſituated, 
on the other ſide, the valley winds in a lower 
region, and preſents a romantic ſcene: It conſiſts 
of graſs incloſures, ſcattered with trees; a village 
of ſtraggling houſes, keeping their heads above 
natural clumps, each a landſcape of itſelf: This 
ſweet valley, is bounded by ſweep of hills. 
Following the terraſs, the views are different. 
Nothing can be finer than the valley waving to 
the right and left, a river winding through it, 
almoſt overſhadowed with trees, which riſe from 
the very ſhore into hanging woods, that ſpread 
forth an extent of hills, cut with grais in- 
cloſures. 
Purſuing the courſe, the landſcape opens and 

reſents its beauties full to the eye. The valley 
is here broad, the incloſures numerous, the ver- 
dure of the meadows beautiful : and the ſcattered 
trees and rapid ſtream add greatly to the ſcene: 
The hanging woods have a noble N 

an 
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rents. Firſt with moderation; and if that 
does not bring forth induſtry, double them: 
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and in front the termination of an extenſive down 
ſo different from the other objects, a great effect: 
A neat farm-houſe under a clump of trees, adds 
to the beauty of this part. 3 
Advancing farther on the terras, a fcene 
finer than any of the preceding, is next 
viewed. You look through a waving break in 
the ſhrubby wood, which grows upon the edge 
of a precipice, down immediately upon a large 
ruined abbey, in the midſt, to appearance, of a 
ſmall but beautiful valley; ſcattered trees appear- 
ing among the ruins in a ſtile too elegantly pictu- 
reſque to admit deſcription: It is a caſual glance 
at a little paradiſe, which ſeems as it were in 

another region. | 
From hence, moving forwards around a curve 
of the terras, the objects are ſeen in new directions; 
a variety, not a little pleaſing. The ruins of the 
abbey appear ſcattered, and almoſt in full view; 
the valley in front is broad and highly beautiful : 
Behind, it is half loſt among the projefting hills, 
but a new branch of it appears like a creek run- 
ning up among hills, ſpread with wood: The 
hanging woods in front are ſeen to great advan- 
tage; and the abbey with ſome ſcattered houfes 
are moſt pictureſquely ſituated. The incloſures, 
of which the valley is formed, appear at this 
point of view extremely beautiful; the ſcattered 
trees, hay ſtacks, houſes and hedges, all tage- 
ther form a pleaſing landſcape. Two diſtant 
G 3 halls. 
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But if you would have a vigorous culture 


go forwards, throw 15 or 20 of theſe farms 


— —— 


hills give a proper termination to the whole 
View... 

Further on from this ſpot, you look down a 
ſteep precipice almoſt on the tops of the ruins, 
the ſituation quite romantic: Beyond it, the 
valley appears with ſome variations in its uſual 
beauty ; and turning your head to the ſcenes you 
have left, a bridge of three arches thrown over 
the river, catches your ſight in a ſpot which adds 
greatly to the view. The oppoſite banks are 
pread with hanging woods, and above them 
the uncultivated hills appear 1n irregular pro- 
jections. 

Before you arrive at the portico, the ſcene is 
much varied; hitherto an edging of ſhrubby 
wood along the brink of the precipice hides its 
immediate ſteepneſs from your eye, but here it 
is broken away, and you look down on the abbey 
in a bolder manner than before; the trees are 
wildly ſcattered, and all the other objects ſeen in 
great beauty. 

The view from the ionic temple is a noble 
one, equal to any of the foregoing, and different 
from all. A ſtrong wave in the line of the terras 
preſents a view of its own woody ſteep bank, 
riſing in a beautiful manner to the tuſcan temple, 
which crowns its top. The abbey is ſeen in a 
new but full view; the bridge finely encompaſſed 
with hanging trees: The range of pendant woods 
that fringe the oppoſite hills appear almoſt in full 


front, 


1 


into one, as faſt as the preſent occupiers 
drop off. This is the only means in ſuch 


— 


1 


front, and the valley at your feet preſents her 
profuſion of beauties : It is a noble ſcene. 

The ionic porticoed temple, is a beautiful 
room of a pleaſing proportion, 27 by 18, and 
elegantly ornamented. The ceiling is coved; 
an oblong in the center containing a copy of 
Guids's Aurora, done in a very agreeable manner, 
the graceful attitudes of the hours finely pre- 
ſerved, and the glowing brilliancy of the colour- 
ing pleaſingly imitated. The cove part of the 
ceiling is painted in compartments. On the 
four ſides, Andromeda chained to a rock : 

Diana. | 
A ſea Venus: attitude good. PO 
Hercules and Omphale. Her attitude pleaſing, 
and her whole figure beautiful though not 
correct; the roundneſs of the breaſts and 
limbs, and the plaits and folds of her fleſh 
well done: The expreſſion of the Cupids 
well imagined. 3 mg 
At the corners of the cove, Cupids; and in 
ſmaller compartments other ſubjects: The whole 
performance of Burnice, who came from 1taly to 
execute it. | | | 

The cornice and frieze, and the chimney-piece, 
which is of white marble, are very elegant. The 
former with the pannels of window-caſes, Sc. 
and room, ornamented with gilt carving on a 
brown ground. Upon the whole, this elegant 
little room in reſpect of proportion and ornament, 
is the moſt pleaſing one I remember to have ſeen 
in any temple. 

G 4 caſes 
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caſes to improve huſbandry, and conſe- 


quently to promote population.“ 

From Newton, I took the road acroſs 
Hambledon, a tract of country which has 
not the epithet lach given it for nothing; ; 
for it is a continued ridge of black moors ; 
11 or 12 miles long, and from four to eight 
broad. It is melancholy to travel through 
fuch deſolate land, when it is fo palpably 
capable of improvement: Much of it is 
green ſward, and wants nothing but incloſ- 


* 


— 


* At Hovingham, about four miles from 
Newton, Mr. Worſley has a new-built houſe, 
which is viewed by ſtrangers. The approach is 
through a very large ſtone gate-way, upon m_ 
is the following inerpeion ; 


Virtus in actione conſiſtit. 


and as the building looks pretty much like the 
gable-end of a large houſe, I miſtook it at firſt 
(with that inſcription) for an hoſpital: The 
entrance is directly out of the ſtreet for coaches, 
through a narrow paſſage into a large riding 
houſe, then through the anti-ſpace of two ſtables, 
and fo up to the houſe door. Nothing ſhould 
be condemned becauſe uncommon, but I ſhould 
apprehend with ſome horſes, that it might hazard 
the necks of many a coachful, if the ladies per- 
ſiſted in not walking this approach. 

In the hall, is an antique baſſo relievo of a 
bacchanalian group: 

Two bronzes Hercules ſqueezing Anteus; 
and a Hercules and a ſtag. 


Likewiſe 
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ing and ploughing to be converted at once 
into good farms. Even the blackeſt parts are 
evidently deep enough to afford, if drained 

where wet, a good depth of foil undoubt- 
edly profitable for many articles of culture. 
The common reply, that ſuch improvements 
will not anſwer the expence, can proceeu 
from nothing but vulgar prejudices, or the 
reſult of a few ill-judged trials: H land is 
found improper for the production of the 


Likewiſe a very good portrait of biſhop il. 
liams. The chimney-piece is of white Siena 
marble ; with doric pillars, an inſtance of the 
bad effect of pillars without baſes even of that 
order. The pannels of the room are painted in 
freſco. 

In the doric room, the chimney-piece is of 
Sicilian jaſper z here are, 
Lot and his Daughters; in a dark ſtile, but 

good expreſſion. 
Bacchus offering marriage to Ariadne. 
Over the chimney another. The cattle, figures, 
light, and trees well done. 

In the library, are ſeveral buſts, and ſmall 
ſtatues; a Venus of Medicis in bronze, and over 
the chimney a landſcape; the colouring of which 
is unnatural, but it has an agreeable glow, and 
the light is good. 

In the drawing-room, the collection of 7 LITER 
is very fine; among others, I remarked 


Hercules, 
2 
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moſt common crops (which by the bye has 
not been the caſe with theſe) it is at once 
concluded to be good for nothing ; but 
many ſoils that will yield neither wheat or 
barley in common management, will un- 
doubtedly produce beneficial crops of ſome- 
thing elſe, perhaps more profitable: I have 
known this to be the caſe both with potatoes 
and carrots, 
About Kirby, the ſoil is a gravelly ſand, 
lets at an average at 5 5. an acre incloſed, 


— — 
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Hercules, &c. Very fine. 
A triumphal entry. Ditto. 
A naked figure with a Cupid dreſſing her leg, 


and a man drawing ſome drapery before 
her“. Admirably done. 
Perſeus and Andromeda, Excellent. 
Danae and the golden ſhower. Fine. 
An old woman fitting in a chair. Very fine, 
Women and boys. Exquiſite expreſſion, 
Charity and her children. Very fine. 
Among the pictures are, 
Leda. Good; but the colours gone. 
Venus and Adonis. Ditto. 
Elizabeth ;, a Rubens figure. 


—_ e 4 2 x >. 4 » 
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The perſon who ſhowed the houſe, knew none, 
either of the pictures or drawings. 


In 
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50 acres they reckon a large farm; as that 
is the caſe, it is no wonder it lets no higher, 
for ſoils of this nature require improvement, 
and none but large farms ever meet with 
that. Their courſe is, 

1. Fallow—2, Wheat—3. Oats. 

Their chief ſubſiſtence is keeping ſheep 
on the moors; their flocks riſe from 300 
to 1000; the profit of which they reckon 
at 10s, a head. | 


In the great room, 35 ſquare by 25 high, are 
the following, among other pictures. 

Suſanna and the Elders. Fine; but no expreſſion 

| in her conntenance. 

Lot and his Daughters. In a very dark ſtile. 

Landſcape ; the flight into Egypt. Good. 

King Charles on horſe-back ; the ſame as thoſe 
{aid to be by Yandyke, and the horſe by 
Wooton. 

I ſhould remark, that this room opens on to 

a {mall gallery, which has windows into the 

riding-houſe, and as that communicates imme- 

diately with four or five ſtables, I ſhould ſuppole, 
that when they are well ſtocked with horſes in 
hot weather, it would be eaſy enough to ſmell, 
without being told that theſe two rooms (the 


beſt in the houſe) are built over the apartments 
of the Hubnbnms. | 


They 
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| | | They plough with three horſes at length, 

"| and do an acre a day, The price per acre 
is 5 8. | 

14 The employment of the poor women and 

1 children is chiefly ſpinning flax. 

The œconomy of their farms will be ſeen 


11 from the following ſketches. One has 
"nel 50 Acres 3 Cows 

14 L. 12 Rent zoo Sheep 

l | 3 Horſes 5 Young cattle 
Fl 2 Oxen 1 Boy 

11 Another : 

"14 35 Acres 2 Cows 

if | L. 9 A year 200 Sheep 

ith 3 Horſes 1 Man. 

1 LABOUR. 


1:18 In harveſt, 9 d. a day, and board. 
14 In hay-time, ditto. 
1 4 In winter 6 d. and ditto. 
Wages of a head-man, 8 /. 
Wages of a plough lad, 5 /. 
—boy of 10 years, 2 J. 
Dairy and other maids, 3/. 
Women per day in harveſt, 6 d. 
In hay- time, ditto. 
In winter, 44. 
IMPLEMENTS: 
A new waggon, 67; 
A new cart; 4 1. 
A plough, 15-5. 
A harrow, 155. 


A ſeythe, 
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A ſcythe, 25,64. to 55. 
A ſpade, 2 s. 6 d. 
Laying a ſhare or coulter, 2 4. 
Shoeing, 1s. 4d. 


PROVISIONS. 


Bread, 2 s. the peck loaf. 
Cheeſe, — 9 2 d. T 


Nate, „ 7 16 ounces. 
Beef, — — 8 
Mutton, = =» 

Veal, = 

Milk, — 

Potatoes, 

Candles, 

Soap, - 

Labourers houfe rent, 25 s, 
— firing, 10 £, 

— tools, 59 


The culture of turnips is juſt coming in. 
Keeping race horſes at 50 . a year, one 
article of farming. 

From the road that leads from hence into 
Cleveland, very beautiful proſpects to the 
left are ſeen; you look between black hills 
down into extenfive valleys, cut into in- 
numerable incloſures, and bounded by 
diſtant hills. But the moſt exquiſite is 
ſeen juſt before you go down into Swaimby. 
After traverſing a vaſt range of dreary waſte, 
and ſhut up in a rocky hollow between two 
wild hills, © you break at once upon a view 

which 
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which cannot fail of aſtoniſhing : You look 
between the two hills upon an immenſe 
plain, comprehending almoſt all Cleveland, 
finely cultivated, the verdure beautiful; 
and the incloſures, adding prodigiouſly 
to the view: In front appears a moſt 
pictureſque hill, interſected with green 
hedges, and cultivated to the very top: 
One of the moſt pleaſing objects in the 
world. 

Upon deſcending into Cleveland, one cir- 
cumſtance muſt ſtrike every traveller ; the 
admirable manner in which all the farm- 
houſes are built : I paſſed ſcarce any but 
new ones of brick and tile ; the barns, ſtables 
and offices of all forts the ſame: And the 
houſes for thirty or forty pounds a year, 
fully ſufficient for two hundred. Nothing 
gives a country ſuch an air of chearfulneſs 
nothing tuch an idea of eaſe and hap- 
pineſs——nothing fo much improves the 
beauty of it, as ſuch edifices ! 

At Ayton, I ſtopped to view the experi- 
mental agriculture of Mr. Wilſon : It con- 
fiſts chiefly of trials of the drill huſbandry : 
His drill plough is of his own invention; 
upon the principle of the Per/an wheel, 
lifting the ſeed up, and throwing tt over into 
the tubes that convey it into the ground; 
it ſows three rows at 14 inches aſunder, or 
ſix at ſeven. With this machine he has 
drilled wheat, barley, beans, and * 
| an 
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and with ſucceſs; but has never done it in 
the horſe-hoeing way, only for hand-hoeing. 
Mr. Wilſon has likewiſe a levelling machine, 
which deſerves to be generally known, See 
plate II. fig. 2. 

(1) The front edge, which cuts up the 
hill, two feet four inches long, and the iron 
edge four inches broad, 

(2) The handles. 

(3) A lever to bear upon, when the 
machine is loaded, that it may empty. 
Five feet eight inches long. 

(4) 19 inches wide, and 10 deep. 

(5) One of the handles: When the ma- 
chine ſtands level, this is two feet eight 
inches from the ground. 

(6) A rolling pivot fixed to the ſpout, 
and by which it turns when loaded. 

(7) An iron in the center between the 
two handles, which by preſſing or railing, 
moves the iron (8), and fo draws or puſhes 
the ſtraight central bar, by means of the 
ſpring (9), ſo that the bolt (10) is either 
puſhed iato a ſmall cavity in the ſpout, in 
order to fix it, or drawn out, that when full 
It may turn upon the axis (6), and unload 
itſelf. | 

(11) The iron chains to which the horſes 
are fixed. 

Fig. 3. is the jron machinery more at 


large, 
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From a to b, 3 feet 2 inches. 
b to c, 14 inches. 
d to e, 14 ditto. 

(f) Two ſmall holes, one for the crook 
(g) to go into; one it is in. 

The iron from b to e, 1s repreſented 
more at large, fig. 4. 

From a to c, 17 inches. 

a to b, 13 ditto. 
The crook is made to drop into the hole 
before marked f, which draws out the bolt; 
and when dropt down through the other 
hole, ſhuts it in; the bolt goes into the 
eavity aboat half an inch. | 

Mr. Wilſian has part of a field of cabbages 
in rows, tour feet afunder, the plants two 
feet from each other: The ſeed was ſown 
in September, and planted into the field in 
May; they had been horſe hoed three times, 
and weeded beſides : They promiſe to be a 
profitable crop. He had likewiſe ſome fine 
turnips in drills, 14 inches aſunder. 

At this town is an allom-work, which 
employs 30 or 40 hands: The procels is 
this; it is fixed under a large rock of allom 
ſtone, where they dig it: They firſt throw 
it into a heap upon a ſmall bed of whins 
or dry rubbiſh, which fires it, and the 


ſulphureous nature of the ore is fuch as 


renders. 1t very ealy to burn a vaſt heap. 
When calcined, they throw it into ciſterns 
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W 
of water, to ſteep for eight or ten days, after 
which they run it off, and ſteep it again as 
much longer; this renders it liquid. It is 
then run down from the rock in troughs 
into a ciſtern at a diſtance; and from that 
by other troughs into the boiling-houſe, 
where it falls into the boilers, which are of 
lead upon an outſide of iron: In theſe it 
boils four and twenty hours, after which 
they run it off into a ſettler, and then into 
coolers for four or five days ; here they let 
off the liquor, and the ſettlings are the allom 
in. a coarſe ſtate. This they boil again till 
it is thick, and run it into hogſhe?Js in its 
laſt ſtate, when it is fit for the market; a 
common ſelling price is 18/. per ton. The 
men are in general paid by the day, at I 5. 
44.; but if they work by meaſure, they 
earn 15. 6 d. a Bens 
Here you muſt allow me to put a period 
to this long letter. 


Lam, Sr. 


Vol. 'L H 
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THE improvements carrying on 

around Kzrrkleatham, the ſeat of 
Charles Turner, Eſq; are ſuch as merit a 
particular attention, When he came to his 
eſtate, he found the manſion ſuch as by no 
means ſatisfied him; he converted it into 
the houſe deſcribed below *. 

The roads leading every way to it were 
execralty bad: thoſe parts now unmended 
prove it ſufficiently : He exerted himſelf 
with the utmoſt ſpirit to remedy this moſt 
diſagreeable of all evils: About his own 
houſe he makes them himſelf, and through- 
out the reſt of Cleveland vigorouſly puſhed 
a very conſiderable ſubſcription, to render 
them all good without the aſſiſtance of turn- 
pikes; and it ſhould be remarked, that ſuch 
parts of the road between Szokefley and Kirk- 


: ” 


* Kirkleatham, near Giſlorougb, you would 
think very well worth viewing, though not one 
of the magnificent ſheto houſes commonly hunted 
out by travellers. Thoſe who would wiſh 
to ſee an excellent living houſe, in which the 
agreeable part of convenience is conſulted, without 
deſtroying the ſcale of a large family, will be 
pleaſed with this feat, which, I muſt be allowed 
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{-atham (which are the only ones I travelled) 
as are finiſhed, and the bridges that are built, 
are done in a manner equal to moſt turn- 
pikes, and ſuperior to many. 

The farms, of which his Cleveland eſtate 
is compoſed, conſiſted of ſcattered fields very 
little connected, and generally at a diſtance 
from the houſes, moſt of which were in a bad 
condition. Theſe defects he remedied with 
the utmoſt ſpirit and judgment, for he built 
new farms with convenient barns, ſtables, 
cow-houſes, Cc. &c. in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, of brick, tile, and proportionable 
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to think, does great honour to the abilities of 
Mr. Carr. 

The line of front is 132 feet, and the depth 
65. The principal floor contains; firſt a gallery 
61 by 21, and 21 high; in the middle a bow 
window, of one third the length of the room, 
and nine feet projection. A noble room of very 
pleaſing proportions: The entablature of the 
corinthian order enriched and well ornamented. 
The cornice of the door-caſe is ſupported by 
corinthian pillars, the whole very light and 
elegant, from the deſign of Mr. Chambers. 
The chimney-pieces by Wilton, of Siena marble 
poliſhed, Plain but elegant. 

The dining. room is 46 by 26, and 22 high: 
The ceiling by Mr. Carr, coved in ſtucco; the 
central part in compartments deſcribing an oval, 
in which is a blazed wreath of branches ſur- 
rounding a horn pierced with arrows; around 
It, compartments ornamented with ſcrolls and 

H 2 feſtoons; 
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timbers, in the propereſt ſituation of the 
eſtate, and then threw to each the fields 
around it *, 

In this excellent work he has made fo 
great a progreſs, that five complete ſets are 
already erected, beſides great reparations of 
others that were found Where they ought to 
remain. 

With the cottages of the poor he found 
the ſame inconvenient circumſtances : They 
were wretched hovels of themſelves, and 
placed every where but in the proper ſpots. 


feſtoons ; the cove decorated in the ſame manner 
and with baſs reliefs. The execution very neat. 

The chimney-piece by Wilton, plates of Siena, 
with ornaments of poliſhed white marble. 

A breakfaſt-room, 27 by 20. 

The firſt bed-chamber, 25 by 21 ; the dreſſing- 
room, 20 by 18. 

The ſecond, 18 by 183 the dreſſing- room, 
24 by 21. 

The third, 18 by 18. 

The fourth 24 by 18. 

In the attic ſtory, are ten bed-chambers; in 
the baſement floor five, one dreſſing- room, a 
hall, and a billiard- room. Theſe apartments 
are all fitted up for company, as the ſervants are 


Haid in the offices. 
From 
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* This was at the ſame time executed at IWaombwell, 
another eſtate of Mr, Turner's in the Wet Ria ing, 
where he built ſix new farm-houſes and offices com- 
plete, 


B 
He has proceeded far in remedying this evil; 
by raiſing fourteen new ones ſubſlantially 
built of brick and tile, and by placing them 
round an open ſpace, by way of green, has 
greatly ornamented the country. Beſides 
theſe buildings, Mr. Turner has raiſed a new 
blackſmith's houſe and ſhop, a wheel- 


wright's, a butcher's, and a ſhopkeeper's : 


By which means he has provided the ne- 
ceſſary tradeſmen for the neighbourhood, 
at the ſame time that his village 1s greatly 
encreaſed and ornamented. 

Formerly the neighbourhood was much 
peſtered with a collection of little blackguard 
alehouſes, which not only encouraged idle- 
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From this ſketch it is ſeen how well the whole 
ſpace is divided: Into an exceeding good dining- 
room, an excellent rendezvous- room, a breakfaſting 
one: Four principal bed-chambers, with dreſfing- 
rooms; ffteen other bed-chambers and a billiard- 
room. It is certainly thrown into apartments 
with as much judgment as any houſe in England. 

At no great diſtance are three public edifices, 
raiſed by the Turner family, which well deſerve 
notice: An hoſpital, a public ſchool, and a 
church; a mauſoleum adjoining. 

The firit is a large handſome building, incloſin 
three ſides of a court, founded by Sir William 
Turner, as appears by the following inſcription 
over the entrance. | 

This hoſpital was founded and endowed 
1676, by Sir William Turner, knight, Lord 

H 3 Mayor 
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B 
neſs and drunkenneſs among all the villagers, 
but were conſtant receptacles of ſmugglers, 
a ſpecies of vermin much frequenting the 
coaſt; all theſe he aboliſhed, and in their 
room has built two handſome inns, one 
in the new village abovementioned, and the 
other in a little fiſhing town, a part of his 
eſtate on the coaſt. They have ſeveral very 
handſome apartments, and excellent conve- 
niencies of all ſorts, and by fixing in them 
creditable people and annexing a farm to each, 
the low miſchievous practices of the former 
houſes are deſtroyed, and real utility ſubſti- 
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Mayor of the city of London, whoſe care, 
ſufficiency and integrity in that magiſtracy and 
other public offices, in the moſt difficult times, 
the unuſual preſents and grateful acknowledg- 
ments of ſeveral companies of the city declare; 
whoſe charity, and love for his native country, 
let this foundation teſtify. The chapel, and 
the two ſchool-houſes were erected, and the 
maſters and miſtreſſes houſes improved and en- 
larged, 1742, by the orders and direction of 

Cholmiey Turner, Eſq; the preſent governor.” 
The foundation conſiſts of ten old men, ten old 
women, ten boys, and ten girls: A chaplain, 
a miſtreſs, and a nurſe. A charity of the moſt 
uſeful ſpecies. The boys and girls are taken in 
between the ages of nine and eleven; they leave it 
at ſixteen are cloathed at going out, and at the 
expiration of ſeven years, upon bringing certificates 
of their good behaviour, they have a benefaction of 
61, 135. 4d. the fund for which cloathing and bene- 
E faction 
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tuted in their room. A farther object ſhould 
not be overlooked; the inn at the filhin 

town is very. near one of the fineſt, firmeſt 
beaches in England: This induced Mr. 
Turner to raiſe a houſe with handſome apart- 
ments; to build bathing machines, and have 
the neceſſary attendants, that his own com- 
pany, and the neighbourhood might have 
the convenience of bathing without the 
trouble or expence of going to Scarborough. 
An excellent deſign, which cannot fail of 
being attended with agreeable, and probably 
beneficial conſequences, The vice and 
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faction was left by Serjeant Turner. The chapel 
is a ſmall but very neat one, 35 feet by 33, the 
roof arched in compartments and ſupported by 
four ionic pillars, light and handſome. Over 
the altar, is a very fine painting on glaſs: The 
ſubject is the offering of the Magi; the heads, 
attitudes, and group very expreſſive; the co- 
lours exceeding good. On one fide Serjeant 
Turner, the hand inimitably done; and on the 
other, Sir William Turner. The preſent Mr. 
Turner has increaſed the porter's ſalary, that no 
fees may be taken from any perſons whatſoever 

who view the foundation. 
The ſchool is a large handſome quadran- 
lar building, raiſed in 1709 by Chelipley Turner, 
ſqʒ and endowed with 100 J. a- year to the maſter, 
50 J. to the uſher, and 30 J. for the purchaſing 
books and other uſes, There is a handſome 
library, well filled with valuable books; and 
among other curioſities, a carving of St. George 
H 4 and 
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jdleneſs attendinga parcel of wretched hedge 
alchouſes are quite removed, and numerous 
conveniencies to the country eſtabliſhed in 
their ſtead. 

' Beſides theſe works, he has erected a 
houſe near the ſea with ſpacious granaries, 
| warehouſes, &c. deſigned for, and let to a 
merchant, by way of fixing a trade at this 
place ; or at leaſt providing ſuch conveni- 
encies, that the farmers may be ſure of 
proper places for lodging their corn ready 
for the ſea, and alſo enabling the merchant 
to ſpeculate | in the corn trade at Kirkleatham 


— — 


and the Dragon, cut out of one piece of box - 
wood; the minute delicacy of the execution 
was, I believe, ſcarce ever equalled. | 
The church is a very light and handſome 
building of ſtone, raiſed by Mr. Turners father, 
now” living: The area within is go feet by 42, 
the roof Ar by ſix tuſcan pillars: Ad- 
joining is the mauſoleum, a circular dome room 
of 20 feet diameter, built by Mr. Cholmley Turner. 
Among other monumental ſtatues, here are thoſe 
of that gentleman and William Turner, Eiq; 
by Schemacher. 

The following farms, are thoſe of which the 
endowment of the hoſpital and ſchool conſiſts : 
J inſert them, not as an object of conſequence 
in itfelf, but for the ſake of the proportions, 
and to ſhew how well the income of theſe foun- 
dations has been managed: The lands of charities 
and other public works are in general fo ex- 


tremely 


4 
as well as at other places. A deſign of a moſt 
enlarged nature, and which can ſcarcely 
fail of being attended with very "beneficial 
effects. 

Having taken this flight ſurvey of theſe 
moſt uſetul eſtabliſhments and buildings ; 
let me, in the next place, aim at giv- 
ing ſome account of this gentleman's 
experimental agriculture, which is more 
worthy of attention than moſt of the ſort. 
The points he principally aims at in 
this walk, are 


_ 


tremely underlet, that this example of raiſing 


the reats ought to be univerſally followed. 


Farms, Old rent, Preſent ditto, Acres, Rate. 
Ne, 1,——{.150——/.193 384 113 
N 67 92 191 9 7 
3. 09———103———191 10 91 
4. 25 42 147 59 
5. 25 1 0 54 
6. 93 I60—315 10 25 
g. 60 198 6 1 
i 25 57 177 6 at 
9. I0— 13 — 5 8 
508 773 1810 
Increaſe of rent 265 

Farms — Ti - - 773 
Annuity out of other lands < * = = 50 
823 
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Firſt, The introducing the cabbage 


culture, 

Secondly, That of clover, 

Thirdly, The improvement of the breed 
of cattle. 

Fourthly, The increaſing the population 
of his eſtate. | 

Fifthly, The general improvements of his 
farms, which he takes into his own hands 
by degrees, and when brought into a proper 
ſtate, re-lets them. 

With ſome other points of enquiry which 
I hall afterwards minute. | 

Cabbages Mr. Turner has cultivated from 
the year 1764, when he began his trials, 
That year he planted 3 rood upon a piece 
of ground that had been full of trees, which 
were ſtubbed. After this it was ploughed 
in winter two or three times, and in the 
beginning of May planted in rows three 
feet aſunder, the plants two feet from 
each other. They were only hand-hoed, 
but the operation repeated three or four 


— 
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From the temple, upon the hill in the park, 
is a moſt noble proſpect of the country around 
theſe edifices; you look down upon them in 
the midſt of a fine extenſive vale interſected 
with incloſures, and bounded by the ſea and the 
river Tees; the higher lands of Durham filling 
the diſtant view: The new farm houſes raiſed by 
Mr. Turner, render the proſpect neatly pleaſing. 


times ! 


L408 
times : They were firſt uſed at Candlemas, 


for ſome fat oxen, and they eat them very 
heartily, They were the Scotch cabbage, 
The experiment, though not concluſi ve, 
gave great hope of ſucceſs on a larger ſcale, 
In 1765, two acres, a good loamy oil, 
were planted. An oat ſtubble was fixed upon 
in the- preceding autumn, and fallowed for 
the purpoſe. The ſeed was ſown in March. 
The 18th and 19th of June they were 
planted directly out of the ſeed-bed, in rows, 
the ſame diſtance as before. They were 
horſe-hoed twice with a common plough, 
and the rows hand-hoed as often. This 
crop was uſed between Chriſtmas and 
Candlemas, and chiefly in a deep ſnow : 
Eighteen oxen were fatting on turnips, 
which being buried by the ſnow, the beaſts 
were put to cabbages; they all eat them 
much better than the turnips. A particular 
trial was made, by burying ſome cabbages 
in their feeding-trough under a heap of tur- 
nips; they turned aſide the turnips at once, 
without biting one, and ſeized the cabbages 
with the utmoſt greedineſs. Theſe two 
acres, were part of twelve; the other ten 
lown with turnips. In the ſpring following 
the whole field was ſown with barley : The 
part after the cabbages was much freer from 
weeds than the reit of the field, and yielded 
eight buſhels per acre more. This ex- 
periment, upon the whole, was very ſatiſ- 
[ factory; 
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factory; and the greateſt motive for purſuing 
the culture with ſpirit. 

The fame year, upon half an acre of clay 
land, ſummer and winter fallowed, another 
experiment was made on cabbages by plant- 
ing them with a plough. About midſummer 


2 furrow was drawn, the plants laid in, 


and covered by the ridge of another furrow ; 
then the land was ploughed in the common 
manner, until the furrow was. at four feet 
diſtance from the row of plants, when it 
was filled in the ſame manner as before ; 
and fo the work was continued till finiſhed, 
Moſt of theſe plants lived, but were after- 
wards very backward, neither cabbaged nor 
throve well. They were eaten by ſheep at 
Martinmas, 

In 1766, two acres more were cultrvated, 
upon a clay ſoil, an oat ſtubble, winter 
fallowed. At the end of May, this held 
was planted with the plough in the ſame 
manner as before, only a good handful of 
dung being laid by the planters upon the 
root of every cabbage. They were horſe- 
hoed twice, and hand-weeded as often. 
This crop turned out very good, the average 
weight per cabbage being 14 /6. but yet 
the opinion was that this way of planting 
was by no means equal to dibbling them. 
They were begun to be uſed about Martin- 
mas, with fat oxen; eight or nine were 
feeding on them, ſome for a fortnight, ſome 

a month, 
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a month, and ſome nine weeks: The fatting 
all of them was finiſhed by the cabbages, 
which more than anſwered all expectations; 
the beaſts taken out of fine graſs, fell to the 
cabbages with great eagerneſs, and were car- 
ried on as well as any beaſts could poſſibly 
be, on any other food. 

In 1767, Mr. Turner had eight acres of 
the large Scotch fort; and two acres of the 
Anjou. 

For the firſt, the land was both ſummer 
and winter fallowed; and planted from the 
ſeed- bed the 18th of June, in rows four feet 
aſunder, and two feet from plant to plant. 
They were twice horſe-hoed, and hand-hoed 
as often, They were begun to be uſed 
about Martinmas with fat oxen, milk cows, 
and fat ſheep; but the leaves not cabbaged 
were all broke off, and given to young cattle 
with ſtraw. Two oxen, in very low con- 
dition, and a cow were put to them at that 
time, and kept on them till the beginning 
of March; they were then quite fat, and 
ſold to the butcher, each 80 ſtone 14. The 
cow was about half fat when ſhe began the 
cabbages, ſhe was completed in a High de- 
gree by the beginning of March. 

One of the oxen had his cabbages, &c. 
weighed to him; he eat 15 ſtone, or 210 16. 
and half a ſtone of hay, every 24 hours. 

Before the milch cows were put to the 
cabbages, the milk of one of them was 

meaſured, 
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meaſured, and again three days after ſhe 


had fed on them; the quantity was in- 
creaſed two quarts per diem, but it taſted of 
the cabbages. 

The cows in general took to them with 
great eagerneſs, and they agreed very well 
with them. The calves alſo throve well on 
them. The ſheep fatted excellently, and 
were ſold from the cabbages at 43 s. a head 
to the butcher. The young cattle did much 
better on. the leaves and ſtraw, than ever 
before on ſtraw or hay alone. 

The Anjou cabbages were planted in a 
rich black loam and clay, after oats, but 
upon a winter fallow. The ſeed was ſown 
in March, and the plants ſet the beginning 
of May, in rows four feet aſunder, and two 
feet from plant to plant. They were horſe- 
hoed twice, and hand-hoed twice. They 
were begun to be uſed a little after Michael- 
mas, at three feet and an half high, by 
cutting off the leaves and leaving the ſtems. 
They were given to milch cows, which 
liked them much at firſt, but the leaves 
withering in froſty nights, the cattle would 
eat them no longer. The ſtems ſtood till 
the middle of March, but gave very few 
ſprouts. 

In 1768, Mr. Turner's experiments on 
this moſt uſeful vegetable, are very exten- 
{ive ; conſiſting of 11x pieces of land. 
Ihe ſeed was fown at twice, ſome the mow 

en 
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end of Auguſt, and the reſt at the end of 


February; all the large Scotch ſort. The 
fields were, 


No. 1. Three acres and an half, The 


foil a rich black loam, both ſummer and 
winter fallowed ; planted the beginning of 
April in rows, four feet aſunder, and two 
feet from plant to plant. | 

No. 2. Three acres. The ſoil clay, and 
black loam; on an oat ſtubble, winter fal- 
lowed ; planted the beginning of May, in 
the fame manner. 

No. 3. One acre and an half. The ſoil 
a rich black loam ; planted the middle of 
May, on a winter fallow, after oats. Rows 
the ſame. 

No. 4. Three acres. The {oil ſtrong clay, 
but long in tillage ; planted the beginning 
of June, on a winter fallow, after peale, 
Rows the ſame. 

No. 5. Five acres and an half. The ſoil 
a a light marly loam, not very rich, but limed 
for the cabbages, two chaldrons per acre, a 
fortnight before planting. They were let 
the middle of June, on a winter fallow ; 
two acres and a halt after wheat, and . 
after oats. Rows the ſame. 

No. 6. Ten acres. The ſoil a ſtrong 
clay; long in tillage; limed before planting, 
one chaldron and a half her acre. Set the 
end of June, on a winter fallow, after 
clover. Rows the ſame. 

All 
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All theſe experiments were horſe-hded 
twice; and hand-weeded twice. | 

Reſpecting the ſucceſs of theſe crops, I 
made the following minutes : 

No. 1. In this field we cut a prime 
cabbage (not however ſo picked that we could 
not find many as large, and ſome probably 
larger) that weighed with the ſtalk and 
leaves - - - - 35 bb, 


The looſe leaves 7 66. 
The ftalk = = 2 


* 9 
Weight of the cabbaged part 26 
Weight of the food for cattle 33 


After viewing the whole piece with the 
utmoſt attention, I fixed upon a cabbage 
by way of medium, as near as poſſible the 
average of the whole; but, if any variation, 
rather under than over the truth. 

The weight, ſtalk and leaves 26 tb; 
The leaves - - 46. 
The ſtalk 3 


— 6 
Weight of the cabbaged part 20 
Ditto, of tlie food for cattle 24 


Now by planting the land in rows, four 
feet aſunder, and the plants two feet Pere 
2 eac 
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each other, every cabbage takes up eight 
ſuperficial feet; and as there are 43, 560 
feet in an acre, there are conſequently 5445 
cabbages. This number, at 24/5. per cabbage, 
gives 58 tons, 6 cwt. for the amount of an 
acre; which 1s beyond all doubt a very 
conſiderable produce. 

Mr. Turner has found from experiment 
that the improvement of oxen of 80 ſtone, 
by fatting four months on cabbages, amounts 
upon an average to 5/. 10s, Some he has 
put up lean, but generally in good fleſh. 
According to the experiment abovemen- 
tioned of an ox of that weight, eating 210 
(b. in 24 hours, the quantity in four months 
would be 11 tons 5 cwt. That 1s, an acre 
would fat five oxen, and leave above two 
tons of cabbages to ſpare. And at 5/. 105. 
an ox, this is 27 J. 10s. per acre. The five 
beaſts, at 7 16. of hay per day per head, 
will eat in the four months one ton 17 cwt. 
Say two tons, this at 305. a ton, is 34. and 
deducted from 27. 10s, leaves 24 J. 105. 
for the product of the cabbages. Thus 
far the fact; now for the curioſity of ſuch 
as from ſuppoſition would fix upon different 
data, let us calculate the value upon dif- 
ferent rules, 

Suppoſe the ox to take five months to 
make the above improvement of 5 /. 105. he 
will, in that caſe, eat 14 tons; and an acre 
will fat four oxen, and leave a ſurplus of 

Vor. I. 1 two 
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two tons of cabbages. This at 5/4. 10s. an 
ox, is 22 J. per acre, hay the ſame as before, 
3/7. and the produce of cabbages 19 /. 

If an ox in five months makes the 
improvement of no more than 5 . the 

roduct of the cabbages will then (hay 

Jeduted) amount to 17 /. 

If an ox in five months improves only.. os. 
the neat produce of an acre will then be 1 5 /. 

Laſtly, If he improves but 4/. the neat 
produce will be 13/. But to proceed to 
the other fields. 

No. 2. As good as No. 1. 
No. 5. That half after oats ranks next. 

No. 3. Next beſt. . 

No. 4. The next. 

No. 5. The other half next, 

No. 6. The worſt, that is the moſt 
backward. 

Theſe 26 acres and an half maintained 
the following cattle ; 


14 Fat beaſts, 20 weeks, at 4s. L. 56 o © 
14 Milch cows, ditto, at ditto 56 © © 
14 Calves, 20 weeks, at 25. 28 0 0 
4 Bulls ditto, at 49. #4000 

Sheep, at different times, when 

turnips could not be come at 
for ſnow - - 20 © 0 
By lean cattle, - - 40 0 0 
By deer in park, —- = 40 © © 
F. 0 


( 115 } 
Which is per acre, 9/. 16s. 11 d.; but this 
is the average of all the crops. 

Beſides cabbages, Mr. Turner, this year, 
has two acres of brocoli upon a clay ſoil, 
planted at Midſummer, in rows of three 
feet aſunder, the plants two feet from each 
other ; they have been twice horſe-hoed, 
and once hand-weeded: The deſign of 
uſing them was not in expectation of a great 
weight, but food for ſheep in the ſpring, 
the two laſt weeks in April: But they 
turned out very bad, | 


* * * 


In addition to this article, all of which 
I recetved from Mr. Turner himſelf, I 
ſhall here inſert the continuation of the 
cabbage culture during the year 1709, the 
particulars of which have been tranſmitted 


to him at London, by his ſteward: The 


moſt candid method is to give his own 
words. * 

« The profits of cabbages in the year 1769, 
were lowered by a continual drought for 
four months after planting, and beaſts ſel- 
ling at a much lower price than in the 
preceding year. 

We have fed this winter with them 
6 Oxen. | 
3 Long horned fatting cows. 
5 Spayed heifers, 
12 Calves. 
12 25 Long 
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25 Long horned cows. 
8 Long horned bulls. 
400 Deer —and a great number of hogs 
and poultry. 

At Martinmas the heifers were quite lean; 
and one of them in particular, only two 
years old, which would not then fetch 40. in a 
market, was killed the laſt week in February 
1770, and her four quarters, with hide and 
tallow, made 8 J. 8 s. The other four heifers 
have made the ſame improvement. 

The ſix oxen, and three cows, are now 
all very fat, although they came lean to the 
cabbages : We found, upon weighing their 
food, that the oxen upon an average, cat 
14 ſtone of cabbages, and half a ſtone of 
hay each, per diem: They will now weigh 
about 80 ſtone each. The three cows eat 
12 ſtone of cabbages, and half a ſtone of 
hay per day. The heifers only 9 ſtone of 
cabbages, and 5 16. of hay. The 12 calves 
eat 5 ſtone per day each, of leaves and offal 
of the cabbages, that were given to the 
abovementioned beaſts; beſides a very little 
wheat ſtraw; and never calves grew faſter, 
or throve better: They were taken by very 
good judges for two-year-olds; and far 
exceed our neighbours of the ſame age, 
which are wintered on choice hay and oat 
ſheaves, 

The milk and butter of the 25 cows taſted 
a little; but entirely owing to want of 


proper 


E 


proper care in taking away the decayed 
leaves, c. 

The deer have very little hay given them; 
they thrive ſurpriſingly, and are as fine 
ſkinned as race horſes. 

The ſwine all thrive extremely well on 
them, as well as the poultry of different 
kinds, 

The quantity, 36 acres ; and they yielded 
in the whole, as follows : 


14 Fat beaſts, 20 weeks, at 45 L. 56 o 0 
25 Milch cows ditto, at ditto 100 © o 
12 Calves ditto, at 25. S-- "600 
8 Bulls ditto, at 45. „ 80 
400 Deer ditto, at 6 4. — 200 O © 
An © 0: 


— 


Which is per acre, 11 J. gs.” 

Upon this account I muſt remark, the 
particular importance of deciding the pro- 
portions between given ſtocks of cattle, and 
quantities of cabbages ; a point which here 
appears to be very accurately determined. 
Oxen of 80 ſtone eating 14 ſtone per day, 
and fatting in four months, eat in the whole 
fatting, 9 tons, 16 cwt. of cabbages, and 
7 cwt. of hay. 

Heiters of the true Lancaſhire breed, 
worth 8/. 8s. fat, eating ꝙ ſtone per day, and 
fatting in three months, eat in the whole, 
4 ton, 14 cwt. of cabbages, and three cwts. 
and a half of hay, 


1-4 Year 
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Year old calves eating 5 ſtone a day, 
during a winter of {ix months, cat in the 
whole, 5 ton 5 cwt. cach. 

From hence any perſon, knowing the 
quantity of his cabbages, may proportion 
his ſtock to them: or knowing the number 
of his ſtock, may proportion his crop to 
them. Such knowledge is true experience. 

But here are particularized ſome points 
before utterly unknown; cabbages com- 
pletely fatting oxen of 80 ſtone! Thus ! 
never heard before: Beaſts of that large 
ſize were uſually put to cabbages after a 
ſummer's graſs ; but here we find them put 
to them an. This is very remarkable; 
and proves, if any thing can, the great 
importance of this food. 

One of the heiters put lean to the cab- 
bages, was worth juſt 4/.; fat it yielded 
S/. 85, It was 14 weeks fatting, and eat 
(at 9 ſtone a day) 5 tons ꝙ cwt. and 740. 
of cabbages, and 4 cwt. of hay. 

Profit on the heifer, £4 $0 
Deduct 4 cwt, of hay, at 25. 


1 


Profit clear — „„ e- 64 9-3 


— 


This is the ſum paid by 5 ton ꝙ cwt. of 
cabbages; or 145. 7d. per ton: This is 
one of the moſt important pieces of in- 
telligence that could be given: Would but 
the cultivators of cabbages decide by ſimilar 

experiments, 
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experiments, the value per ton in every 
application of the crop, the average of all, 
would be the general and determinate rule 
for valuing the crop. 

There is not ſo great a difficulty in the 
whole range of experimental huſbandry, 
as the valuation of crops that do not yield 
a certain market value; corn and pulſe, and 
hay, near great cities, have always a deci- 
five value; but all ſorts of roots—cabbages 
artificial graſſes -c. Sc. have no ſuch 
value, and depend entirely on the accuracy 
of the experimenter. 

Further, we here find that the looſe and 
offal leaves of the cabbages are better food 
for year old calves, than hay and oat 
ſheaves : I leave to every one to judge of 
the importance of ſuch a plant, from this 
circumſtance, 


The expences of cultivating cabbages 
have been to Mr. Turner as follow. 


Upon a ſummer fallow: 


Two years rent - 1 10 0 
Seven ploughings, at 45s. 6 d. I 11 6 
Planting — — — oO 46 
N. B. Five women plant an acre 

in a day. 


Two horſe-hoeings -_ mo. 4:0 


Carry over — — 3 10 6 


— 
——— _ 
— — - — 
- _ __ . 
— 2 — — 
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n 
=> 
1 ; 
1 
1 1 

1 

=. 
” 
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1 
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Brought over += = 3:10 6 
N. B. One plow docs two acres 


a-day. 

Two hand-weedings - =- =- © 5 © 

*£.3: 15 6 

Upon a winter fallow. 

Rent - — LI. o 15 o 
Four ploughings - - O 18 © 
Planting — - o 46 
Horſe-hoeing - - 89 
Hand-weeding — - 0 38 


The ſeed and ſowing too inconſiderable 
to divide. 

The variation of fallowing, does not, in 
all caſes, produce an apparent difference of 
crop, becauſe it is only practiſed when the 
land is either very poor or much exhauſted; 
in which caſe the ſummer fallowing un- 
doubtedly deſerves univerſal imitation. A 
ſummer and winter fallow, and ſo excellent 
a fallow as cabbages, certainly are ſufficient 


22 * 


* Mr. Turner never watered but once, as he finds 
the practice quite uſeleſs; but if it is done, the ex- 
pence is 25. 11 d. per acre. A man, a horſe, and a 
water-cart (the water near) 25. 6d. and ten women, 
35. 4d. Theſe will do in a day two acres, 


[KF 
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to bring land into heart. With a ſummer 
fallow, the general account ſtands thus: 


Produce. 
Average crop of 1768 - . 9 16 11 
— —ditto, of 1769 — 11 9 © 
Mr. Hewit, the tenant's crop * 21 9g 6 
Fatting five xen, = 24 10 © 


7-4-4 


Average - - - 16 16 4 
Expences - „ OE 


MATES 28 020 


A 


—_— 


After a winter fallow. 


Produce - - £.16 16 4 
Expences — — 2775 * 
Profit += - - 14 9 4 


This very ingenious cultivator's ideas of 
the cabbage culture in general, are theſe : 
That the great and indiſputable utility of 
them is ſo clear, that they cannot fail of 
becoming a part of common farming, and 
in all probability of turning out as benefi- 
cial to individuals in particular, and to the 
nation in general, as ever turnips have done: 
That they thrive in their utmoſt perfection 


2 


* See page 123. 
upon 


© — 
— — — 
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upon land totally improper for turnips, 


ſtrong clays; in ſoils that oblige the farmer 
to depend totally upon hay and young graſs 
for the winter and ſpring proviſion of his 
cattle; that confine him to the common 


fallows, without the extraordinary profit of 


fallow crops. 

Therdly, That cabbages area very certain 
crop, that may in the largeſt concern be 
fully depended on for the moſt numerous 
ſtocks of cattle z turnips not being of near 
the certainty, from the attacks of the fly, 
and the aecidental failing of the ſeed. 

Forrthly, That cabbages are of very great 
eonſequence even upon turnip-farms; for 
the expence of providing a nurſery- bed of 
plants, ready to prick into the turnip-fallows, 
in caſe of a failure of that crop, is ſo very 
inconſiderable, and the profit fo immente, 
in caſe of ſuch failure, that no ſenſible and 
unprejudiced farmer, once acquainted with 
the culture, would ever be without ſuch a 


ſuccedaneum to anſwer unforeſeen calls. 


Fifthly, That cabbages, for all forts of 
cattle, both lean and fat, are ſuperior to 
turnips ; go much farther, yielding a fourth 
more m weight, and both feed and fatten 
them better. 

Sixty, That cabbages, he has found by 
conſtant experience, prepare the land for 
ſpring-corn much better than turnips, or 
even a fallow. 

3 But 


E 


But this gentleman's culture of cabbages, 
has had other effects, which prove ſtrongly 
the value of the plant. Mr. Hewit (one 
of his i-nants) in October 1768, ſowed ſome 
cabbage iced. In May 1769, he planted a 
field of two acres and an half with them. 
On the firlt of December he began eating 
them with 20 beaſts; oxen; milch cows; 
two-year-olds; and year olds: And the 
two acres and an halt laſted them 12 weeks: 
They had a little wheat ſtraw, but no hay. 
This is a vaſt produce, and infinitely be- 
yond what any turnips I have ever ſeen, 
would do. Product as follows: 

1 
12 Milch cows, 12 weeks, at 


35, 6d. - - 25" 46 
30 Oxen, ditto, at ditto — 6 6 © 
4 Three-year-olds, ditto, at 38. 7 4 0 
6 Two-year-olds, ditto, at 2 5. 64. 9 o © 
5 One-year-olds, ditto, at 25. 6 © © 

$3 14 © 


Or 211. 9s. 6d. per acre. An amount 
which ſhews how immenſely cabbages will 
anſwer in the hands of a common farmer. 


The $EcoND grand point of Mr. Turner's 
huſbandry, has been the introduction of 
clover. The farmers throughout Cleveland, 
have, to this day, rejected the uſe of that noble 
vege- 
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vegetable; notwithſtanding their poſſeſſing 
a fine rich clay ſoil, which reaſon tells one, 
would produce vaſt crops of it. This gentle- 
man has introduced the uſe of it with the 
ſame ſpirit he exerts in all his views : He 
has ſown it upon large tracts of land, and 
with great ſucceſs. One experiment, in 
which he was accurate, is highly worthy 
of inſertion. 

A field, containing 13 acres of clover, 
and three acres in a border of very bad na- 
tural graſs, was ſown with clover, among 
the crop of laſt year : This year it has 
flouriſhed greatly, and yielded the follow- 
Ing produce. 8 | 

From Ladyday to the middle of May, it 
kept 80 ſheep and ſix young cattle. At old 
Midſummer it was mown for hay, of which 
it yielded as much as was worth 20 J. at 
the ſtack. After this it maintained 100 
ſheep and 20 oxen, two months; 16 cart 
horſes, three weeks; two mares and two 
foals, a fortnight; and 60 ſheep, ſix weeks, 
This may be valued as follows : 

Hay — — — L. n 
Kceping 80 ſheep ſeven weeks, at 

3d. per week — - 7 00 
ſix young cattle, ditto, at gd. 1 11 6 
| 100 ſheep, two months, at 

3 d. — — — 10 © © 
20 Oxen, ditto, at 15. 64, 12 © 0 


Carry over = „„ 39 6 


L 14 1] 


Brought over = L. 50 11 6 
Keeping 16 cart horſes, three 

weeks, at 1s. 64, = 
two mares and two foals, two 

weeks, at 25, = «0-30 


0 ſheep, ſix weeks, at 3 d. 4 10 0 


15 Total 59 1 6 
The moſt that I can deduct for 
the three acres of bad graſs is 2 oo 


Remains for the clover 9 1 6 


Or 4. 75. 9d. per acre. 


This farm was only rented a year ago at 


95. an acre; let us therefore continue the 
account. 


Expences. 
Rent - - {- $270 
Seed and ſowing - - 2 9 0 
Mowing, making, and ſtacking 
the hay, at 55. an acre 30 


_— 


8 


3 12 0. 


This deducted from the produce 
L. 57, there remains clear profit 45 19 6 


Or 3 J. 10s. 9d. per acre. If this experiment 
does not prove the value of clover, nothing 
can; but the general uſe of it in ſo many 

parts 
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parts of the kingdom, ſhews the juſtneſs of 
the idea too clearly, to want any particular 
inſtances for general imitation: But to the 
farmers of thoſe tracts of country that have 
not yet adopted the culture, ſuch inſtances 
cannot be too ſtrongly impreſled. , 


The THIRD object of Mr. Turner's cco- 
nomics, has been the improvement of the 
breed of cattle. Cleveland, though abound- 

with kinds which are good on com- 
pariſon with ſeveral counties, yet did not the 
breed ſatisfy that gentleman, while better 
were to be had. An emulation, if I may 
ſo expreſs it, highly laudable. 
N. B. The breed of horned cattle common 
in this country, is the ſhort horned kind, 
called the Holderneſo breed improperly ;— 
but really the Durch ſort : Theſe cattle feed 
fo vaſt weight, but he thinks them leſs pro- 
fitable, both for the breeder, the dairy, and 
the grazier, than the true Lancaſhire breed. 

Theſe are not mere conjectures, but in 
fome meafure are founded on experiment; 
for, in reſpe& of milch cattle, two trials 
were made. 

From 52 quarts of milk, given by the 
long horned cows, a cheeſe was made 3 00. 
larger than another made from 58 + quarts 
of milk given by the ſhort horned cows. 

From 22 quarts of cream, from the milk 
of the long horned cows, 20/65. of butter 


were 
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were made, 22 ounces and an half to the 5. 
But from 20 quarts of cream of the ſhort 
horned cattle only 15 /b. were made. 

Theſe two experiments are certainly, as 
far as they extend, concluſive. 

Mr. Turner did not procure a dairy of the 
true Lancaſhire * long horned cows, without 
much trouble and great expence; for the 
great repute that breed has been in of late 
years, among the capital breeders of ſtock, 
has made the genuine breed fought after, 
and the pedigrees ſearched into, almoſt with 
as much attention as thoſe of race horſes. 
His firſt bull was given him by the late Sir 
Witham Lowther ; and he has now 15 cows, 
that coſt him 20 guineas each; and to ſhew 
the value of this breed for the purpoſe of 
breeding bulls it may not be amiſs to remark, 
that Mr. Turner was offered 60 guineas for 
two of theſe cows by the moſt famous 
ſtock-breeder perhaps in England, Mr. 
Bakewell of Ditchley, near Loughborough 
in Leiceſterſhire, 


DT „ 


* The Derbyſhire breed, is a baſtard fort of Lanca- 
ſhire, and for mere milking is perhaps as profitable as 
the beſt. Mr. Hird (this gentleman's ſteward) had 
a cow of the breed between both, which, in September 
1768, gave 13 quarts of milk each mea!, which in one 
week produced 9 1b. 4 oz. of butter at 20 oz. per 1b. 
The ſkin of her calf weighed 18 . and was ſold for 
75 This calf weighed 22 1b. per quarter. 
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The principal arguments uſed in favour 
of the long horned cattle, in preference to 
the ſhort horned breed, are theſe *. 

Firſt, In fatting, they feed much faſter 
and better than other cattle, require lefs graſs 
in quantity, than the ſhort horns, and will 
do upon much worſe ; but upon the beſt of 
paſture they wilt thrive to greater profit, 

Secondly, A dairy of this breed may be 
maintained upon worſe graſs, and leſs of it, 
than one of ſhort horns, and at the ſame 
time give a greater quantity of butter and 
cheele. 

Thirdly, It is aſſerted, that there is 20/, 
difference between wintering 3o ſhort 
horned beaſts or cows, and 30 long horned 
ones. ns 

Fourthly, The advantage of breeding very 
fine bulls of great value, is on the fide of 
the long horns. 


— 1 
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* This gentleman's ſhort horned beaſts are, how- 
ever, very perfect in their kind; witneſs an ox ſeven 
years od killed at Kirkleatham, October 28, 1767, 
weighing as follows, (bred from a Scotch kily of 


Lord Caſſillis bFeed, and got by a Holderneſs Bull.) 


Stone, lb. 

4 quarters, = - 129 - 9 
Head, - - - 328 
Tongue, — - - 0 12 
Feet, 5 - 2 - 125 
Tallow, - - - 21 8 
158 45 


L 129 

In the breed of ſheep, this gentlemau has 
been likewiſe curious; the common Cl-velan 
kind is the long leg'd Teeſwater, which 
though of a great ſize, are reckoned neither 
of a good make, nor ſo aqvantägeous in 
their wool as ſome other ſorts. This induced 
him to procure a very fine breed, partly of 
the Lincolnſhire kind : Short leg'd, broad- 
backed, and carrying fine fleeces; from 140 
of them he laſt yeaf cut 76 ſtone of wool, 
which he ſold at 105. 64. aftone; His tups 
gave 14 or 15 /. each. 


FouRkTHLY, Mr. Turner his made it 4 
maxim of conduct to increaſe the population 
of his territory as much as pothble; and for 
this purpoſe he acts diatnetrically oppoſite to 
the vulgar ideas impreſſed by thoſe efforts of 
barbariſm, the poor laws of this kingdom: 
Inſtead of quarrelling with other parithes to 
ſee who ſhould be troubled with the feweſt 
poor, he endeavours by all means to increaſe 
the niimber in his, by receiving all who 
come, that can and will work, and as fait 
as the old cottzges fill he builds new ones. 
It is his conſtant practice to emptoy all that 
offer for work, and to keep them at it re- 
gularly: But the idle ſtrolling part of the 
poor that can work, but will not, he lias as 
little mercy on; but is fure to puniſh them 
in fuch a manner as the law allows in his 
acting capacity of a juſtice of the peace. 
Vor. I. k Nor 
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Nor is this the only method he takes of in- 
creaſing the population of his neighbour- 
hood; he takes every year a number of the 
boys from the foundling hoſpital at Ack- 
worth, in this county, and - binds them 
apprentices to his tenants, to be taught the 
practical part of huſbandry, All this forms 
an enlarged and enlightened fyſtem of 
politicks, very far removed from the per- 
nicious practices of nine tenths of the king- 
dom. It is obſervable, that the poor rates 
of his villages, have by no means increaſed 
ſince this plan has been adopted. 


FiFTHLY, I ſhould remark, that the 
general plan and tendency of this ſpirited 
cultivator's huſbandry is to keep conſtantly 
in his hands a large tract of land; he takes 
the worſt firſt, and improves it by every 
means: If the buildings are in bad condi- 
tion, he raiſes new ones; throws the farms 
regularly around each ; lays the fields into 
regular ſhapes; brings the fences into good 
order ;—fallows the worn out lands, and 
throws them into ſuch beneficial courſes of 
huſbandry, by means of cabbages and clo- 
ver, as in a few years to bring them into 
proper order for laying dow with graſſes; 
which he accordingly executes, and leaves 
a {ſmall part in tillage. Then he lets the 
farm, and takes another into his hands to 


manage in the ſame manner; by which 
* means 


1 


means his eſtate, in a few years, will be a 
rden. 

Beſides theſe general deſigns, this gentle- 
man has tried ſome particular experi- 
ments, which I ſhall next give ſome 
account of. 

In 1767, he cultivated ſix acres of car- 
rots in a field, the ſoil of which was part 
a white ſand, and the reſt a black and 
richer ſort, It was ſummer fallowed, and 
ſown in the broad-caſt manner the begin- 
ning of April. They came up very regu- 
larly, were hand-weeded in about five weeks, 
and three times afterwards. They were alſo 
hand-hoed, with hoes three inches wide, 
but left ſo near as from three to four inches, 
in which manner they ſtood till taken up : 
This was about Mzchaelmas : They were 
dug up with three and four pronged forks. 
Their ſize in the black ſand was from fix to 
eight inches long, but leſs than a man's 
wriſt, In the white ſand they were not 
above five inches long, and not ſo large as 
the others. The crop was given to milch 
cows, and hogs; the cows were very fond 
of them, and their milk received no 
ill taſte. Several hogs, porkers of fix 
ſtone, were fatted on them: No pork could 
be finer, they fatted quick and exceedingly 
well : 'The carrots were given raw. As to 
the expence, the weeding, hoeing, and 
taking up, coſt 15), 
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It ſhould be remarked, that no poſitive 
concluſions of the profit of carrots are to 
be drawn from this trial, on account of 
their being left ſo very near each other: 
Carrots ſhould be ſet out at a foot aſunder 
at leaft, otherwiſe the loſs is very great; 
but it is a point of conſequence to know 
on trial, that raw carrots will fat hogs 
well. © 

Potatoes he has this year cultivated on a 
large ſcale, with very great appearance of 
profit. They were planted after the above 
mentioned crop of carrots, the middle of 
April, and firſt week in May, in rows three 
feet aſunder, and 12 inches from plant to 
plant, and covered by the plough ; the large 
potatoes were ſliced, the ſmall ones not. 
They were horſe-hoed once, and hand-hoed 
once; beſides two hand weedings. I took 
up ſeveral before they were arrived at their 
full growth, and calculate from them, that 
the average weight per plant, was 1 55. 8 
ounces, Each plant in this method of 
ſetting, takes up three ſuperficial feet; and 
as there are 43,500 in an acre, the number 
of plants is conſequently 14,520, and the 
total weight 9 tons 14 cwt. which at 56/6. 
the buſhel, makes 588 buſhels in an acre; 
and theſe at 1s. 6 d. a buſhel, amount to 
431. 185.; at 1s. a buſhel to 29/. 8s. 
which certainly makes potatoes an article of 
very great conſequence, But as the whole 


crop 


1 


crop was not actually meaſured, ſome may 
poſſibly imagine, that chance threw us upon 
particular good plants. Accident might poſ- 
ſibly occaſion ſmall variations, but I am 
confident not of any conſequence: However 
to give a ſtriking allowance, let us ſuppoſe 
the crop at 1 /6, each, the product at 15. 64. 
a buſhel, will then be 29/. 6s. and at 15, 
191. 12s. which are crops of ſo large an 
amount as cannot fail to prove the immenſe 
conſequence of this root. 

Beſides this experiment, Mr. Turner has 
this year another piece of ground in pota- 
toes; a very rich black loam well manured. 
I dug up ſeveral of theſe plants, and with 
great accuracy in chufing and weighing ; 
and taking the average, found the medium 
weight, per plant, to be 4/5. 8 oz. They 
were planted in beds 4 feet wide, with alleys 
of two feet, and three rows on each bed; 
the plants 18 inches aſunder, this gives 29 
tons 3 cwt. per acre, or 1166 buſhels, which 
at 1 5. 6d. amount to 87. gs. or at 15. to 
58 J. 6. An immenſe product for a ſingle 
acre, and which confirms the notion not 
uncommon near London of potatoes ſome- 
times yielding 100 J. an acre. I any huſ- 
bandman will be at great expence in 
manuring, tilling, cleaning, Cc. I appre- 
hend there is no crop in the world ſo 
profitable as potatoes; 104. laid out in dung 
for one acre of land ſounds a vaſt expence; 
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W 
but with judicious management, thoſe ten 
pounds would undoubtedly produce great 
profit in the culture of this beneficial 
root. 

Lucerne Mr. Turner has cultivated ſome 


years; particularly three rood, upon a rich 


loam. It was ſown in 1705, (ſucceeding 
cabbages) in equally diſtant rows, 10 inches 
aſunder. It was hand-hoed three times the 
firſt year, and afterwards ſufficiently to keep 
it free from weeds. In 17066, it was cut five 
times. In 1767, five. In 1768, four. And 


from obſervations accurately made, it is 


apprehended, that it would maintain at the 


rate of four cows per acre. 
This ſpirited cultivator's general practice, 
conſiſts in many improvements on the 


common methods; theſe will appear from 
the following ſketch, 

His courſe of crops is, 

I. Sowing down with red clover among 
the corn crop on the land he takes 
into his hands, whether wheat or 
ſpring corn. This he eats theſucceeding 
year, till the middle of May, mows it 
about old M:d/ummer, and eats off the 
eddiſh. 


2. Cenerally winter and ſummer fal- 
low. 


3. Another winter fallow for ſpring corn 
to lay down with; or for cabbages: 
IF the former, then 


4. Spring 
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4. Spring corn; and with it white clover 

Hitherto generally alone; never with 
hay ſeeds, upon account of the ſeeds 
of weeds : Propoſes ſeparated graſs 
ſeeds, for which purpoſe a nurſery 1s 
provided “. 

If cabbages follow, then it 1s, 

4. Cabbages 

5. Spring corn 

6. Clover 

7. Wheat. 

Which crops undoubtedly form an 
excellent courſe for ſtrong lands. 

For wheat, he ploughs (clover land) once, 
ſows one buſhel per acre, and reaps on an 
average 20. For barley, he ploughs thrice, 
ſows one buſhel, and gains on an average, 
four quarters beſides ſcreenings. For oats, 
he ploughs once, twice, or thrice, ſows four 


PI 


* One field of nine acres was ploughed in October, 
and winter fallowed. In May ſown with buck-wheat, 
which was ploughed in in Azguff, after which it 
received two ploughings more, and was ſown in Sep- 
tember with meadow feſcue and white clover. This 
is an important trial, and the reſult will doubtleſs prove 
the neceſſity of laying land to graſs in this manner. 

Mr. Turner, after a variety of experiments on laying 
down land for graſs, prefers ſowing the ſeeds the mo- 
ment they are threſhed out in Fuly, believing, that 
one half of the quantity will then do. He annually 
employs children to gather the beſt ſorts out of the fields 
for this purpoſe, and has always kept two of his beſt 
meadows clean weeded for the ſame uſe, 


' K4 buſhels 
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buſhels and an half (but propoſes to try a 
ſmaller quantity) and reaps from four ta 
ſeven quarters; got this year fix quarters, 
In 1767, three acres in a nine-acred field 
was ploughed between Chriſtmas and Can- 
dlemas. The 25th of March ploughed two 
acres of ditto again ; the other fix ploughed 
only at ſowing—the whole together, The 
two acres produced ſeven buſhels and an 
half per acre, more than the reſt. The one 
acre was ſooner ripe ; not quite fo good, but 
very full of weeds ; the fix acres the worſt. 

Turnips he cultivates in but ſmall quan- 
tities; but for thoſe he ſows he makes the 
land perfectly fine, by plaughing four, five, 
or 4 times, as the ſeaſon requires. He hand- 
hoes them twice, and hand-weeds them 
thrice more or leſs, but ſo as to keep them 
perfectly clean; by this management, the 
average value of his crops is 4 /. 

On experience he 1s much inclined to pre- 
fer drilling this crop: the expence of hand- 
hoeing is great, not Jeſs than 105, per 
acre: Now the expence of cleaning in the 
drill method is not a ſixth of that, and the 
turnips have proved larger and better. 

Rape he always fows on breaking up old 
an- over-run with rubbiſh ; pared and 

urned, and ſown on one ploughing. Some- 
times he feeds it, but does not then take 
a crop: when it ſtands for ſeed he gets at 

an gverage 40 buſhels, Wheat ſucceeds it. 
2 ö Winter 


! 

Winter vetches he cultivates on a large 
ſcale. In Autumn 1768 fix buſhels were 
ſown upon four acres of clover lay. In 1769 
reaped from them 114 buſhels, befides a 
conſiderable quantity devoured by the 

idgeons. At the ſame time ſowed ten 
bulhels on ſeven acres of oat- ſtubble, they 
fucceed well, and from the 25th of March 
to the 15th of May maintained 60 ewes 
with double the number of lambs : this 
gave a noble manuring to the land, which 
was after that prepared for and planted with 
cabbages. It is from this experiment 
evident that winter-vetches anſwer ex- 
tremely well as ſpring-feed for ſheep; from 
the 25th of March to the 15th of May is 
the moſt pinching time in the whole year. 

In autumn 1769, 60 acres were ſown 
with theſe vetches, and in March 1770, 
were as green as a good after-graſs field: 
and ready to be fed with ſheep and lambs. 
This huſbandry is gaining two crops a year; 
vetches ſawn at Mzchaelmas and eat off in 
the ſpring : and cabbages then planted. 

In manuring his fields he is particularly 
attentive, and ſpares no expence to render 
all his lands, as good as poſſible. Lime, 
the common manure of the country, 
he uſes in large quantities; lays on two 
chaldrons per acre at the expence of 
12 s, fer chaldron, Kelp aſhes, he pro- 
cures at all opportunities; a ſhip load of 
0s tons 
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' $0 tons arrived while I was at Kirkleatham: 
hey are 18 buſhels to the ton; and 4o the 
quantity for an acre; the improvement by 
them very great. Buck-wheat for plough- 
ing in, Mr, Turner has tried with much 
accuracy; he ploughed in nine acres the 
middle of July, in three diviſions. The 
firſt, a wheat ſtubble; the ſecond, a pea 
ſtubble; and the third, fallow : All three 
winter fallowed, and ſown the middle of 
May. It was five times ploughed after the 
buck-wheat, and laid down with 6 . of 
white clover, and one buſhel meadow feſcue, 
per acre. The reſult was, that the fallow 
part was much the beſt—the wheat ſtubble 
next—and the pea ſtubble much the worſt, 

Dungs of all ſorts with lime, earth, Ge. 
Sc. he makes heaps of; and after carefully 
turning them over, and mixing well to- 
gether, ſpreads the compoſt on his graſs 
lands. 

And to this I ſhould add a freſh inſtance 
of the ſpirit with which he proſecutes his 
huſbandry : In the ſpring of 1770 he bought 
one hundred and ſixty-five pounds worth of 
woollen rags at London, and freighted two 
ſhips with them to Kirkleatham, 

Cabbages and ſtraw, are the winter food 
of his cows; his calves he feeds with new 
milk for 14 or 20 days, and then ſkim 
milk for three months. His milk cattle are 
kept in the houſe all winter, 

This 
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This gentleman's profit by ſheep is con- 
ſiderable; as may be judged by his ſetting 
his two year olds at 43s. each, and from 
76 ſtone of wool (18 4.) being the produce 
of 140. He keeps them through winter 
upon turnips and cabbages; a few of the 
latter, he gives to his ewes in lambing time. 

All his tillage is performed at the rate of 
two oxen and one horſe per plough, with 
a driver; and an acre the common amount 
of a day's work : His allowance to his horſes 
of oats is, one buſhel per horſe per week 
the year round. His oxen are, in winter, 
fed on ſtraw, and worked on it: They are 
reckoned by this gentleman, who is ſo 
attentive to all branches of country buſineſs, 
much more profitable than horſes; inſomuch 
that he earneſtly recommends them to all 
induſtrious huſbandmen who think it re- 
quiſite to attend to every advantage; for 
this is not the leaſt. His arable fields he 
conſtantly ploughs up as ſoon after harveſt 
as poſſible; and before CHriſtmas ſtirs twice. 
If the weather proves dry, he fallows all 
winter : His common depth is four inches, 
but is trying to gain a greater. 

Among other maxims of huſbandry, 
Mr. Turner purſues two which he appre- 
hends to be of great conſequence ; firſt to 
keep all cattle out of graſs: fields in the 
winter and ſpring ; and ſecondly, to lay no 
Manure on arable land; and in particular 

to 


r 
manure the new laid fields thoroughly 
well the firſt year, which he calls facing. 
The ſtate of this gentleman's farm, is as 
follows; 


16 Horſes 30 Hogs 

8 Draught oxen 8 Ploughs 
30 Cows 3 Waggons 
36 Young cattle 15 Carts 

14 Fatting beaſts 22 Labourers 
170 Sheep 7 Servants. 


The fields of which his farm at preſent 
conſifts, are as follow : 


Arable. 
Fields. Acres. Crops 1769. To be in 177. 
Ne. 1.—14 2 33—Cabbages &c.--Oats. 
2.— 4 2 O -Oats —Oats. 
3.—12 2 16—Peate —Clover. 
4.— 6 1 o—Wheat ———- Clover. 
5— © 2 o—Lucerne —-Cabbages. 
6.— 7 1 o—Fallow — Barley. 
7.— 9 oO 1—Falow —Lucerne. 
8.—18 o 2—Turnips 24 Turnips & 
Cabbages Cabbages. 
9.—23 2 28—Fallow — Wheat. 
10.—15 0 27 —Fallow —— Wheat. 
11.—10 3 Io—Oats a Rape. 
12.—26 2 25 — Wheat an | 
5 — "Ba F —Fallow. 
13.ä—13 3 0 - Wheat — Clover. 
I4,—I2 1 20—Clover — Barley. 


| 15.ä—13 1 5—Fallow — Barley. 
15 16.— 9 2 o—Clover — Wheat. 
| Þ N. 17. 


1 


Fields, Acres. Crops 1769. To be in 1770. 


No. 1. — — —— 24 


N. 17.— 8 1 20—- Rape — Wheat. 
Vetches and 
e 1 
19.— 6 1 18—Rape — W heat. 
20,- 9 2 o—Clover Wheat. 
21.—13 0 3—Rape — Oats. 
22.—11 0 20—Peaſe Rape. 
| | Vetches and 
23.ä—10 1 o—Wheat — n 
24.— 9 3 22— Beans — Ditto. 
23.— II 2 14— Buck wheat — Ditto. 
26.—13 3 o—Fallow Ditto. 
27.—11 1 12—Fallow — Wheat. 
28,—10 3 38—Peaſe —Fallow. 
29,—18 2 o—Rape. — 
30.—14 0 o—Cabbages & 
Turnips | Ny. 
31.—10 o O—Cabbages —Cabbages. 
Cabbage- 
32.— 1 2 o—Falbw —1 Narkey. 
33.— 7 1 25—Fallow — Wheat. K 
34.—10 2 20—Wheat —Cabbages. nh 
35—-10 0 o—Oats —PDitto. 1 
36.— 4 o 30 Fallow Ditto. i 
37.— 2 3 36—Wheat — Ditto. = 
410 0 25 if 
| Graſs. 9 
Acres. F | 


3. — — — 12 


O 

2, —— 13 12 
2 
I 


4. — — — 10 


K 


No. 


[ 
Acres. 

5.—— 10 0 0 

6. —— 2 I O 

7. —— <5 I O 

8, —— 3 123 
"the." H_ 7... 
10. — 4 2 0 
11. —— 18 O 12 
12, ——— 26 2 o 
13. ——— 6 2 5 
14. — 14 oO 28 
15. — 25 3 28 
16.ä—— 3 0 o 
17 — 7 2.0 
18, ——— 35 0 o 
19. —— 145 0 o 
20, ——— 3 0 0 
21, ——— 98 0 © 
22, —=— 20 1 30 
23.— [ Uä—ç 13 2 0 
24. 8 0 0 
25, —— 0 3 20 
3— 
27, ——— 13 2 26 
28, ——— 5 125 
29, ——— 4 2 10 
30. ——— 7 1 24 
F 
32, ——— 4 024 
33. 3 
57 1 2 

Arable — 410 © 25 
Total — 980 1 27 


New laid. 


Beſides a park of 213 acres. 


Thus 


I ; 


Thus I have attempted to ſketch the out- 
line of the works of this ſpirited improver. 
We have ſeen him introduce thoſe excel- 
lent articles of culture, cabbages and clover 
—deviſe and try abundance of experiments 
in various other branches of agriculture— 
and greatly improve the breed of cattle. — 
We have found conſiderable progreſs made 
in rendering the roads from being almoſt 
impaſſable, equal to moſt turnpikes. An 
excellent manſion-houſe has been erected; 
hve new farm-houſes with complete offices; 
two large inns; four ſhops and houſes ; 
and 14 cottages, We have ſeen a large 
part of a conſiderable eſtate taken into his 
own hands—1mproved—and re-let. At the 
ſame time that all this buſineſs has been 
carrying on, he has kept in his hands a farm 
of 1000 acres of land. Theſe, it muſt 
be confeſſed by all, are noble and ſpirited 
works - but do they not become aſtoniſhing, 
when you are informed, that all has been 
executed in leſs than the ſhort ſpace of three. 
years! 

This gentleman is no ſooner convinced a 
meaſure is right, than he determines; and 
he executes with as much quickneſs as he 
reſolves. It is this celerity which performs in 
a year, what ſo many talé of for a century, 
—and contracts the buſineſs of a dream- 
ing life, into the ſpirited period of a few 
months! 


The 
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The improvement ſketched in theſe par- 
ticulars, will be beſt underſtood by Rating, 
in the next place, the common management 
of the neighbourhood. 

Land lets from 11 s. to 15s. per acre; 
farms are from 20/. to 60 J. but ſuch as 
Mr. Turner has regulated from 804. to 120ʃ. 
Their courſes are, 

1. Fallow—2. Wheat—3. Oats. 

Another, 
1. Fallow—2. Wheat —3. Peaſe or beans, 
Or, 

I. Fallow—2. Barley—3. Oats. 

They plough five times for wheat, ſow 
two buſhels, and reap upon an average 20, 
For barley they ſtir ſix or ſeven times, ſow 
two buſhels or 10 pecks, and gain five 
quarters. They give but one ploughing 
for oats, ſow four buſhels, and gain on an 
average 5 quarters. For peaſe and beans, 
they ſtir but once, ſow from four to five 

buſhels, broad-caſt, never hoe; the crop 
about 3o buſhels. Uſe them only for horſes. 
They cultivate very few turnips, plough 
three or four times, never hoe . The value 


— 


* No old land will grow barley nor oats, and till of 
very late years they had no change in huſbandry in the 
whole country. 

+ The Rev. Mr. W/ill;amſon, however, hoes twice, 
and then weeds the ketlocks out. This gentleman 


tried an experiment on the quantity of ſeed barley: one 


buſhel on one acre produced 34 buſhels; the reſt of 
the field two buſhels, produce 44 per acre, 
from 
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from 2 J. to 41. they are fed off with ſheep. 
They ſow a little rape, plough but once, 
after paring and burning; ſow about half 
a peck, and gain about half a laſt; They 
then lime the rape ſtubble, and ſow wheat. 
They know nothing of clover; 

As to manure, their ideas are but im- 
perfect: All they know of farm yard dung; 
conſiſts in the feeding their cattle - with 
ſtraw; for their hay, they ſtack about the 
fields, and never chop their ſtubbles. They 
lime every fallow, with about a chaldron 
and a half per acre; coſt and leading 125; 
a chaldron. 

Their method of breaking up graſs lands, 
is by paring and burning; the paring coſts 
12s, and the burning 8 5. 

They have tried ſea ſand in mall quan- 
tities upon clay; it anſwers well, but is 
expenſive. 

Sea-weed they ſometimes aſe ; they 
either lay it on the land as they collect it; 
or make heaps of it till rotten; but in ge- 
neral they reckon it beſt freſh. 

Very good graſs lets for 256. an acre; 
apply it chiefly to dairying, and reckon that 
one acre is ſufficient to carry a cow through 
ſummer, but of the common graſs at 12 5. 
an acre, two are neceſſary. In feeding, they 
reckon five ſheep equal to a cow: Their 
yard dung they are generally obliged to lay 
on to their graſs lands. A mulch cow, they 

Vol. II. L reckon 
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| reckon requires more graſs than a beaſt of 


the ſame weight. | 

The product of their cows is 51. per 
head; they give in the prime of the ſeaſon 
10, 11, or 12 quarts of milk at a meal, 
or about five gallons a day. In fatting, t 
reckon a beaſt of 50 ſtone, will yield 5% 
profit, and by breeding cattle from 2 J. to 
3 J. per head. In winter they feed their cows 
on ſtraw while dry, but afterwards on hay, 


Their calves never fuck at all. The joiſt of 
a cow in ſummer is from 14. 5 f. to 1. 155, 


and in winter 31. The wintering a fat ox, 
they reckon worth 5 /. 

The ſize of their flocks of ſheep is from 
20 to 60 ; the breed the large Teeſwater ; fat 
wethers have been ſold at 55 J. a ſcore, 
The profit per head they reckon from 9. 
to 13 5s, The keeping through April, they 
value at 15. a head per week. The weight 
of wool, from 6 to 10/6. 

In the management of their tillage, they 
reckon 10 horſes neceſſary for the cultivation 
of 100 acres of arable land. They uſe two 


or three in a plough, two double but three 


at length; a driver in the firſt caſe, but 
none in the ſecond ; and generally plough 
an acre a day. The expence per horle 


per annum, 8/1, The joiſt in ſummer, 


2/, The price of ploughing per acre 
5. They know nothing of chopt ftraw 
for chaff. L 
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In general, they reckon from two to four 
rents neceſſary for ſtocking of farms, 

Land ſells, old rents, up to 60 years 
purchaſe, others at 35. Tythes are in ge- 
neral gathered, but if compounded, wheat 
pays 5 6. ſpring corn 3 s. and graſs from 15. 
to 35. Poor rates run from 6 d. to 25. 
64. in the pound real rents, no variatio 
between real and ſuppoſed, 

The employment of the poor women is 
ſpinning of flax : A woman can earn from 
3 d. to 6 d. a day; but the children are 
generally idle till 12 years old; and all the 
poor drink tea. | 

The general cecohomy of the farms will 
be ſeen from the following ſketches : 


100 Acres in all 10 Sheep 
60 Graſs 2 Mares and 
40 Arable foals 
L. 50 Rent 1 Servant 
3 Horſes 1 Maid. 
9 Cows 
Anotber: 
180 Acres in all 4 Young cattle 
60 Arable 10 Sheep 
120 Graſs 2 Men 
7 Horſes I Maid. 
13 Cows 
Another : | 
230 Acres in all! . 130 Rent 
90 Arable 8 Horles 
140. Graſs 20 Cows 


L 2 40 Sheep 
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40 Sheep 2 Labourers 
14 Young cattle 2 Maids. 
2 Men 
A fourth: 
100 Acres in all 9 Cows 
30 Arable 4 Young cattle 
70 Graſs 12 Sheep 
£.70 Rent 1 Man 
3 Horles 1 Maid. 
Another: ES 
95 Acres in all 3 Young cattle 
30 Arable 30 Sheep 
65 Graſs 1 Man 
L. 62 Rent 1 Maid 
2 Horſes 1 Labourer. 
10 Cows 
Another : 
100 Acres in all 10 Cows 
40 Arable 4 Young cattle 
60 Graſs 10 Sheep 
L. 70 Rent 2 Servants 
3 Horſes 1 Maid. 
LABOUR. 


As to the price of labour, the variation 


between the times of peace 
to 100 per cent. for the 


and war amounts 
preſs for ſailors 


makes all the boys in the country be clearcd 
off for apprentices, and the whole by that 
means drained, inſomuch that the work 


4 


ſor e- 


”z 9 > = + 
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ſometimes can ſcarcely be done. Preſſing is 
carried to ſo infamous a height, that many 
landmen have been taken out of their beds 
in the middle of the night. 
In harveſt, from 1 5. to 25. 6d. per day. 
In hay-time, 1s. 6 d. 
In winter, 10 d. 
Reaping wheat, per acre, 55. 
— {ſpring corn 4s. 
Mowing graſs, 1 s. 8 d. 
Repairing hedges and ditches, 2 d. to 8 4, 
a rood. 
Thraſhing wheat, 3 d. a buſhel. 
— barley, 1 4.4. 
oats, I d. 
— beans, 2 d. 
Headman's wages, 12 J. or 13 J. 
Second ditto, 101. 
Boy of 10 or 12, 3 /. 
Dairy maids, 5 J. 
Other maids, 4 /. 
Women per day in harveſt, from 10 d. to 2 5, 
— In hay-time, 8 4. 
An winter, 4 4. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


No waggons. 
A cart, 61. 
A plough, 1/. 5. 
A harrow, 1/7. 5 s. 
Few rollers uſed, but coſt 1/, 55. 
A ſcythe, 3s. 6 d. 
L 3 A ſpade, 
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A ſpade, 3 5. 6 d. 


Laying a ſhare and coulter, 1 5. 24, 
Shoeing, 15. 44. 


PROVISIONS, &c, 
Bread, — — 1 7 7 J. 
Cheeſe, =» + 
Butter, = 8 Z——2J0unces, 
Beet, — — 
Mutton, 55 
Veal, — — 3 
Pork, - — 4 
Milk, per quart, * 
Potatoes, per peck, 6 
Candles, per Ib. 6% 
Soap, 3 
Labourers houſe rent, 20s, 
firing, 1 J. 105. 
———tools, 25. 6d. 


BUILDING, 


Bricks, per 1000—11s. 6 . 

Tiles, from 2/. to 2/. 105. 

Oak timber, 1s, 6 d. | 

Aſh, 15. 6d, 

Elm, 15. 

Soft woods, 84, 

A maſon, per day, 1s. 9d, 

A carpenter, 15. 6d. 

In raiſing farm houſes, the work done by 
the rood, a brick and an half thick, 3 s. 2 
rood, (ſeven yards by one) one brick in 
thickneſs, 2 5, 


Every 


1 G ¹ T—_— 79 * * — 2 
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Every thing — * rood. 


The tiles, = 4 
Water carriage, - - 
Land ditto, — - 
Work, — — — 
Lime and hair — — 


3 


At Kildale near Giftorough, another eſtate 
of Mr. Turner” 8, there are ſeveral variations 
which deſerve minuting. The ſoil is various, 
incloſures ſurrounded by moors; the latter 
a black peat earth 12 or 14 inches deep, un- 
der which is a looſe ſoil of channelly ſtone; 
the ſurface is covered with ling: Other moor 
land is white, a light ſandy ſoil, and clear of 
rubbiſh. The old incloſures let from 18 s. to 
205, an acre, and the new ones taken from 
the common, from 3s. to 5s. Farms are 
from 10/. to 100 J. but generally about 3o J. { 
or 40 J. 

Their courſes, 

1. Fallow—2. Wheat—3. Oats. 


Another < 
1. Fallow—2, Maſlin—3. Oats. 
A third : 


1. Turnips—2. Oats. 
They plough four times for wheat, ſow 
two buſhels, and reap 20. They ſow ſcarce 


L 4 any 


by”. * 
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any barley; but for oats they ſtir but once, 
Id four buſhels, and gain five quarters; 
four quarters they get in their incloſures 

taken in from the common. For maſlin, or 
E. rye, they | ſtir four times, ſow ſix pecks, 
and gain on the moor-land 27 buſhels, and 
30 on the beſt. They plough four times for 
turnips, never hoe, but get them in value 
from 2 J. to 3/. feed them with ſheep — 
Rape, they ſow on new land, pared and 
burned, never feed it; the crop of ſeed they 
reckoned about half a laſt; ſow maſlin or 
oats after it, Clover has been ſown by no 
one but Mr, Williamſon, who has, in this 
culture, followed Mr. Turner's example. 

Their manuring is in general much the 
ſame as about Kir#leatham. They lime on 
every fallow, one chaldron per acre : It coſly 
105. and as much leading. 
Good graſs land lets at 25s. an acre; 
== 5 it chiefly to dairying; the beſt 
and, a cow to an acre through ſummer; 
but upon other graſs, it takes two acres, 
Sheep they reckon ſeven to a cow. 

They manure their graſs well. 

The product of a cow they reckon at 5 /.; 
2 good one gives five gallons per day; and 
about two maintain a pig. In winter, while 
dry, they keep them on ſtraw. They never 
Packs their calves; thoſe which are for the 

tcher haye new milk given them: by 


good 


| 
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d management they drink of themſelves 
without trouble. | 

The joiſt of a cow in ſummer, 1 J. 55. 
in winter, 3/, They keep them chiefly in 
the houſe. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 50 to 
500: The ſort ſo poor that both wool and 
lamb do not together pay 5 s. a year, They 
keep them through winter on the commons, 
upon the points of the ling; but in ſharp 
weather give them ſome hay. The wool does 
not come to above 10 d. per head. 

In their tillage, they reckon three horſes 
neceſſary for 20 acres of arable land; uſe 
two or three in a plough, and do an acre in 
a day. The annual expence per horſe, 8 J. 
—The price per acre of ploughing, 55. 

From two to four rents to ſtock farms. 

Land ſells at 35 years purchaſe. 
Tythes are compounded; wheat 5 s. ſpring 
corn 35. and for hay up to 35s. Poor 
rates from 6 d. to 1 5. 64. in the pound. 
The only employment from manufaQtures 
the poor receive 1s a little ſpinning of flax. 
Tea is drank among them, but not ſo much 
as in other parts. 

Their method of breaking up old ſwarth 
is this; they plough it up in the ſpring, let 
it lie fo, till the latter end of the year, then 
low rye or maſllin; after that oats, of which 
they get fine crops : they then let it lie for 
graſs, without ſowing any ſeeds. 


The 


„ 
The following particulars will ſhew the 
economy of their farms. 


162 Acres in all 10 Cows 
12 Arable 20 Sheep 
100 Graſs 6 Young cattle 
50 Moorland 2 Men 
L.60 Rent 1 Maid. 
3 Horſes | 
Another : 
86 Acres in all 6 Cows 
10 Arable 10 Young cattle 
30 Graſs 300 Sheep 
46 Moors 1 Man 
L. 34 Rent 1 Boy 
3 Horſes 1 Maid. 


You muſt here allow me to finiſh this 
letter ; as I ſet out to-morrow for the weſtern 
parts of Yorkſhire. I am, &c. 
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LET I ER IL 
ROM Kzir#leatham, I took the road to 


Richmond, by way of Scorton : Through 


Cleveland the land continues very good, 
lets from 105. to 255, an acre; farms ſmall, 
but the houſes all well built of brick and 
tile. Acroſs the country, to Scorton, it grows 
lighter, and falls ſomewhat in rent, the 
average from 75s. to 18s, About the laſt 
place the ſoil is of ſeveral kinds. There 
is much gravel—loamy gravel—ſtrong 
loam—clayey, wet, ſpringy land, that will 
yield no corn till drained. Rents rife from 
IOs. to 155. an acre for the gravels; and 
from 55. to 10s. for the clays. The farms 
are from 30 J. to 100/. a year. The courſes 
are, for gravels, | 


1. Turnips 3. Clover 
2. Barley 4. Maſlin. 
Another : 
I. Turnips 3. Oats or rye. 
2, Barley 
Another: 
1. Turnips 2. Barley. 
For clays, 
I. Fallow 3. Oats. 
2. Wheat 
5 Another : 
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Another: 
1. Fallow 3. Peaſe and 
2. Wheat beans. 
For wheat they plough four times, ſow 
nine pecks, and reap from 18 to 22 buſhels: 
For barley, after turnips once, fow two 
buſhels, and gain about four quarters, 
They ſtir but once for cats, ſow four buſhels, 
and gain large crops : their fort is the large 
Dutch oat; 40 buſhels is a common pro- 
duce, Mr. Dickenſon had 72 buſhels after 
turnips, on pared and burnt land. They 
ſow but few beans, plough but once for 
them; ſow four buſhels and a half, ſome- 
times under furrow, and ſometimes over; 
never hoe; the crop about 20 buſhels. 
For peaſe they plough but once, ſow two 
buſhels, and gain 16. For maſlin, after 
clover, they give but one ſtirring, ſow two 
buſhels, and reap at an average 25, They 
ſtir but thrice for turnips, never hoe, and 
value their crops at a medium at 3/. 10-5. 
They uſe them for both ſheep and beats; 
ſome few farmers feed them off ; but gene- 
rally draw them on to a graſs field for both 
beaſts and ſheep. They ſow rape on pared 
and burnt land, but in no great quantities; 
tome feed it the latter end of the year, the 
crop of ſeed about 25 buſhels: they fow 
either maſlin or oats after it. Clover they 
ſow with barley ; mow it once, but do not 
get above 16 cwt. of hay per acre, on 
account 


a % 1 _— hr a a__ 
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account of feeding it late in the ſpring, not 
knowing what to do with their ewes and 
lambs. Clover is ſeldom hired for the 
ſummer, but the price has been from 25 5. 
to 30 c. | 

As to their manuring, what they make 
at home ariſes only from toddering the fold- 
yard with ſtraw, but never with hay, unleſs 
the farm is ſo wet that cattle cannot eat it 
in the field. They break up by paring and 
burning. The coſt is, 

Paring — — 9 5. 

Burning - „ 35,1075, 

Spreading aſhes = 1 -. 
Sometimes they lime with it, 70 buſhels to 
the acre; and the improvement upon the 
whole laſts ſeveral years. 
Good graſs lets for 205. an acre; it is 
chiefly applied to the dairying. They reckon 
two acres to the keeping a cow through 
ſummer ; and four ſheep to the acre, The 
chief of their manure is laid on it. The 
breed of cattle is the ſhort horned kind, 
which are greatly preferred to the other. 
Their hogs they fat from 12 to 24 ſtone. 

The product of a cow they reckon at 6/. 
a good one gives from 12 to 14 quarts at a 
meal, or three gallons and an halt per day : 
ten keep four hogs: in winter they feed 
them on hay and turnips, but when dry only 
on ſtraw and turnips : In winter, a cow is 
allowed two ſtone of hay a day till Chri/tmas, 

From 
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From Chriſtmas to May-day three ſtone 4 


day; in general under two ton. To joiſt a 
cow through ſummer is 35s. They com- 
monly keep them in the houſe after calving; 
but at other times in the fields. The calves 
they rear ſuck only fix days, but thoſe for 
the butcher, three weeks or a motith; 
Suppoſe the two ton of hay in winter 


to be — — «as 1. 3 
and in the ſummer « = 1 15 o 
Total /. 4 13 © 


beſides the attendance, and hazard: The 
profit 1 J. 55s. this is low, It is very re- 
markable that the profit of cows ſhould in 
ſo many places be ſo ſmall. | 

In fatting cattle, they calculate the ſum- 
mer profit on a beaſt of 50 ſtone at 5o 5. 


The ſize of the flocks of ſheep is from 


10 to 200; and the profit on them they 


calculate at from 20 to 25/7. a ſcore. The 

price of wintering is 65. upon graſs, In 

the month of April, the farmers would give 

4d. a week per head for keeping. The 

medium quantity of wool is about eight 
ounds, 

In tillage, they reckon fix horſes and 
four oxen requiſite for the management of 
5 acres of arable land, but the latter may 
be turned to fatting after turnip ſowing. 
They uſe for the firſt ploughing two _ 


3 a 
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and four horſes ; but at other times two 
oxen and two horſes ; and they in general 
do an acre a day, When their horſes work 
they generally allow each a peck of oats a 
day. The annual expence of keeping horſes 
about 6/4. Their joiſt in ſummer 40s. and 
in winter 25s. Their working oxen are 
kept in winter upon ſtraw, and are worked 
on it; but when hard, have a little hay. 
Moſt farmers reckon them more profitable 
than horſes, and yet their number 1s by no 
means equal. 

Some few farmers, who occupy ſtrong 
lands, break up their ſtubbles for fallow 
before Martinmas ; others, in the firſt good 
weather after Chritmas. Their depth of 
ploughing is about five inches.—The price 
per acre, 5s. 

They know nothing of chopt ſtraw, by 
way of chatt. 

In the ſtocking of farms, they reckon that 
for 100 J. a year, half arable and half graſs, 
a man ought to have 460/. to do it well; 
but many will begin with leſs than 
300 /, 

Land ſells for about 35 years purchaſe. 

The great tythes are taken in kind. 

Poot rates run generally about 84. in the 
pound, The women and children ſpin flax, 
at which the former earn from 4 d. to 64. 
a day. =— 87 

All drink tea. g 

Eſtates 
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Eſtates are in general large, but there are 
ſeveral freeholders from 20 J. to 200. 

The farmers carry their corn five miles, 

The general ceconomy will be ſeen from 


the following particulars. 


190 Acres in all 8 Fatting beaſts 
110 Graſs 140 Sheep 
80 Arable 3 Servants 
L. 100 Rent 2 Maids 
6 Horles 1 Labourer 
4 Oxen _ 2 Carts 
10 Cows . 2 Ploughs. 
18 Young cattle 
0 Another: 
180 Acres in all 18 Young cattle 
120 Graſs 80 Sheep 
60 Arable 2 Men 
L. 85 Rent 2 Maids 
7 Horſes 1 Labourer 
2 Oxen 2 Carts 
11 Cows 2 Ploughs. 
Another : 
80 Acres 1n all 5 Young cattle 
50 Graſs 10 Sheep 
30 Arable 2 Servants 
L. 60 Rent 2 Carts 
5 Horſes 1 Plough, 
5 Cows 
LABOUR. 


in harveſt, 15. 3 d. and milk; 
In Winter, 1 oy 


Mowing 
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Mowing graſs, 20 d. to 25. It 

Pitching, from 4 d. to 8 d. 

Thraſhing wheat, 3 d. per buſhel. 

— barley, 12 d. 

Head-man's wages, 12. 

Next man's, 91. 

Boy of 10 or 12, 4/. 

Dairy, and other maids, 4 /. 

Women per day, in harveſt, 1s, 3d. and 
milk. 

In hay-time, 6 d. and ditto. 

In winter, 5 4. 


PRO VISIONS, &ec. 


Bread «= — 1 x d. 

Cheeſe 2 

Butter = = g-—22 92. 

Beef, = * 4 
Mutton, — 3 1 a 


Veal - 38 : 

Mill, - +=. a quart. 

Potatoes — 4 a peck. 

Candles. 6 

90ap, = = 6 

Labourers houſe-rent, 204. | 

Firing, according as they break hedges, 
or 28 5, 


Tools, 505, 


Bricks, per 1000, 12 5. 
Tiles, 40s. 


Vol. II. | M Oak, 
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Oak, 15.44. to 25. 
Aſh, 44. to 1094. 
Elm, ditto. 
Soft woods, 8 d. 
A maſon, per day, 15. 6d. 
A carpenter, ditto. 
A thatcher, ditto. 
Farm houſes of ſtone and tile. 

At Schorton is an excellent ſchool for the 
education of boys the fituation dry, 
healthy, and pleaſant free from the in- 
conveniencies of a town. — The method of 
teaching the ſame as at Eton. Boys are 
boarded in a very proper manner for 10% 
10g. a year, The tutorage is 2 J. 2s. more; 
and all expences do not riſe to 15 /. 

From hence, to Richmond, * the ſoil con- 
tinues good found turnip-land, with nu- 
merous crops on it, but none hoed. 


* About the town the views are fine.— 
The ſituation is romantic and pleaſing. Juſt 
before you enter it down in the valley to the 
left, the river winds in a beautiful manner 
below the hills, and forms a caſcade, which 
enlivens the ſcene, and has a good effect. In 
the town, Mr. York's gardens are well worth 
leeing, as the beauty of the ſituation is not 
only naturally great, but much improved by 
art. Upon a riſing ground near the houſe, 
is erected a tower, not a bad object in itſelf, 
and cominands a good yiew: To the right 
is ſeen a fine ſheet of the river, under 2 


ct hanging 
* 
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Having a few days to ſpare from obſerv- 
ing this part of the country, I was induced 
to employ it in a little excurſion into Stain- 
more, of which I had read ſuch wonders 
in the life of John Buncle, This ſcheme J 
executed with peculiar pleaſure, as I was 
fortunate enough to have ſome clear plea- 
ſant days of ſunſhine, a point of no flight 
conſequence in the viewing proſpects. 
From Richmond, J paſſed through Gilling, in 
my way, and enquiring after the huſbandry 
of the neighbourhood, gained the following 
intelligence. | 

The ſoil is of ſeveral kinds, but chiefly a 
light loam with ſome moory clays; lets from 


hanging wood; which bearing round towards the 
left, forms an amphitheatre, terminated to the 
left by the town, and the old caſtle on a riſing 


part of it.——Beyond it, a diſtant proſpect: 


The whole fine. 


From this building, a tertas ſkirts a paſture, 
and from it the ſcene varies in an agreeable manner. 


You look upon a 23 valley, through which 


the river winds, ſteep rocky woods on one fide, 
and waving ſlopes on the other. Soon after you 
command, through the vale, a large diſtant hill, 
the banks covered with hanging wood, and the 
top cut into corn and grafs incloſures. Follow- 
ing the terras you come to an alcove ſeat, from 
whence the view is extremely pleafing : To the 
right the river comes from out a tuft of hill 
and wood in a moſt pictureſque manger, and 
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125. to 30. an acre: Farms riſe from rol, 


to 200 J. a year, Their courſe is, 

1. Turnips—2. Barley —3. Oats. 

And 1. Fallow—2. Wheat —3. Barley 
4. Oats. 

They plough four times for wheat, ſow 
10 pecks, and reap at an average 25 buſhels, 
For barley after fallow they give five ſtirrings, 
after turnips one, ſow 10 pecks and three 
buſhels, and gain 45. For oats they plough 
but once, ſow five buſhels; the crop the 
ſame as of barley. Beans they plough but 
once for, unleſs on ſtrong clay after wheat, 
when they ſtir twice and ſow, under furrow, 


five buſhelstothe acre broad-caſt ; never hoe; 


Jo — et W — — 
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giving a fine curve, bends round a graſs in- 
cloſure, with a cottage, hay ſtacks, Ge. and 
then winds under the noble bank of hanging wood, 
which you look down on from the tower. The 
hills bound the valley moſt beautifully, and con- 
fine the view to a ſmall but pleaſing extent. 
That, ſcared with rock is a fine object; and 
the graſs incloſures above its ſteep of wood have 
an elegant effect. To the left ſome ſcattered 
houſes, and the churches, give a termination on 
that ſide which varies the proſpect. _ 

Winding down the ſlope towards the river, 
the views continue very pleaſing ; as you advance, 
a little temple (Mr. Readſbaw's) at a diſtance in 
the vale, romantically ſituated among hanging 
woods, adds much to the ſcene. The walk 


borders the river through a meadow, and leads 
o 
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medium produce 25 buſhels. They uſe 
them only for horſes. Peaſe they ſow chiefly 
on poor land after wheat, of the Scotch ſort, 
three buſhels per acre, and of rouncivals 
four. They gain in return about 16. For 
rye they plough four times, ſow 10 pecks, 
and gain at an average five quarters, It is 
aſſerted by more farmers than one, that 
100 buſhels per acre have been gained of 
this grain. 

They plough four times for turnips, never 
hoe them, but get them in value from 45 5s. 
to 5 J.; uſe them for feeding of both beaſts 
and ſheep. Rape they only ſow after paring 
and burning, plough once, never feed it, 
but get half a laſt of ſeed. It is generally 
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to the mouth of a cavern hollowed out of the 
rock in a proper ſtile, which brings you to the 
point of view, on the ſide of the hill, from which 
you look down on the river, and oppoſite on the 
bank of hanging wood. | 

Other walks from hence lead to the banquet- 
ing- room, which is well ſituated for commanding 
a pleaſing view of various objects. In front, 
and to the right, you look into an amphitheatre 
of hanging wood, and the river winding at 
Its feet. To the left the town ſpreads over a 
hill; in one part the caſtle appears, and below, 
the bridge over the Swale. ——The whole is 
pictureſque. The bridge and caſtle aic allo {cen 
to great advantage from the corner of the terras 
en the banks of the river. 
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on the moory ſoil they cultivate it, and ſow 
winter corn after it. 

Clover they have done with, for accord- 
ing to their own account it was uſed till 
it fouled the land, and ſeldom came to any 
thing of a crop, They uſe ſome white 
Dutch however. This circumſtance of clover 
being miſchievous is very ſuſpicious, and 
gives much reaſon to ſuppoſe that it was 
very ill managed. 

As to manure, their chief dependance 1s 
on lime, of which they lay two chaldrons 
per acre on every fallow, which coſt 7 s. 6 4, 
a chaldron. Their paring and burning is 
at the rate of, 

Ul 


Paring, 3 12 0 
Burning, „ 


19 6 per acre. 

Their farm-yard dung is in ſmall quan- 
tity, as they never chop the ſtubbles, and 
ſtack their hay in the fields, where they 
fodder it. Although ſo near Richmond as 
three miles, yet no dung or other manure 
is there purchaſed by the farmers. 

Very good graſs lets at from 30. to 405. 
an acre ; they apply both to dairying and 
fatting : Some cf their beſt ground will 
carry at the rate of a cow to an acre, but 


in common it takes an acre and a halt. 
Five 


UE 


Five ſheep to an acre, They are in general 
tied by their leaſes to lay all their dung on 
their graſs lands. 

Their breed of cattle are the ſhort horned; 
but the polled fort they eſteem moſt. "Their 
hogs fat to 20 and 25 ſtone, 

The product of a cow they reckon at 5 /. ; 
à middling one will give ſix gallons of milk 
fer day; each they reckon will maintain 
two pigs. Their winter food is in general 
hay, of which they eat that of an acre a 
head. Straw is ſeldom given them without 
turnips. Their calves they never ſuckle, if 
for rearing ; but for the butcher three weeks. 
The ſummer joiſt is 3o s. the winter 505. 
A dairy-maid can manage 12, with heip 
at milking. 

In reſpect to fatting, a beaſt, which in 
the ſpring is bought (as prices have gone of 
late) at 5 J. will fell out of the aftergraſs at 
8 J or 8 J. 105, 

The flocks of ſheep riſe from 20 to 200. 
The profit they reckon at 60/. a hundred. 
They keep them in winter upon hay and 
turnips; the joiſting price in the laticr 3 d. 
a week. 'To have tat iheep kept through 
the month of April well, they would give 
25. per head per week. The average weight 
of wool is ſeven pounds, 

As to the tillage, they reckon that four 
oxen and eight horſes are neceſſary for the 
management of 100 acres of arable land. 

M 4 They 
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They uſe four horſes and two oxen in a 


plough for fallowing ; but often ſtir with 
three horſes, and do in general an acre a day, 
They allow their horſes one peck of oats a 
day in winter, and half a peck in ſummer; 
and reckon the annual expence of a horſe 
at 10/, The joiſt in ſummer is 40 5. 

The food of their working oxen in winter 
is only ſtraw; and on that they work them, 
They reckon them much better and more 
profitable than horſes ——The price of 
ploughing is 55. the depth they cut generally 
five inches in good land; and in the other 
ſoils three inches. The time of break- 
ing up their ſtubbles for a fallow is 
Candleinas. 

They reckon a farmer ſhould be worth 


600 J. for the taking a farm of 100. a year, 


half graſs and half arable. 

Land ſells at 35 years purchaſe. Tythe 
is both gathered and compounded for: If 
the latter, wheat generally pays 5 J. 64. 
barley, 45. oats, 3 5. 6 d. hay, 25. 

Poor rates, 8 d. in the pound. The em- 
ployment of the poor women and children, 
is ſpinning of worſted——and they ſpend 
much of their earning, like their neigh- 
bours, in tea. 5 

Eſtates generally run from 500 J. a year 
upwards. 

Their general œcοomy will be ſeen from 
the following ſketches. 


60 Acres 


6.09 -] 


bo Acres in all 6 Cows 
20 Arable | 6 Young cattle 
40 Graſs 60 Sheep 
L. b Rent Servant man 
4 Horſes 1 Labourer, 
2 Working oxen 
Another : 
400 Acres 1n all 25 Fatting beaſts 
80 Arable 28 Young cattle 
320 Grals 200 Sheep 
{.200 Rent 3 Men 
10 Horſes 1 Boy 
14 Oxen _ 2 Maids 
17 Cows 2 Labourers, 
Another : 
100 Acres in all 6 Cows 
35 Arable 4 Fatting beaſts 
65 Graſs 15 Young cattle 
L. 80 Rent 200 Sheep 
5 Horſes 2 Servants 
4 Oxen = 
LABOUR, 


In harveſt, 25. 6d. a day. 
In hay-time, 1 5s. and beer. 
In winter, 109d. 

Mowing graſs, 2 5. 6d. 
Ditching 34. ditching, and 2 d. the 
hedge, per rood. - | 
Thraſhing wheat, 3 d. a buſhel. 

———-barley, 1 2 4. 


Thraſhing 


Lim } 

Thraſhing oats, 1. 

Head-man's wages, 12 /. 

Ploughman's, 5 or 61. 

Boys of 10 or 12, are generally apprentic 
for five or {even years. 

Dairy maids, 4 /. to 5/. 

Other ditto, 3/. 105. 

Women, per day, in harveſt, 1s. 3 d. 

In hay-time, 6d. 

In winter, 5 d. 


IMPLEMENTS. 
No waggons. 
A cart, fix inch wheels, 8 J. 8s. to 91 
A plough, „ 
A pair of ox-harrows, 35 5. 
A pair of horſe ditto, 16 s. 
A ſtone roller, 5 J. 
A wooden ditto, 1 J. 
A ſcythe, 3s. 6 d. 
A ſpade, 3 s. 6 d. 
Laying a ſhare and coulter, 1 5. 64. 
Shoeing, 29. 


PROVISIONS. 
Wheaten bread, 1i=d. 
Cheeſe, 22 d. 
Butter, 10 d. 
Beef, 3 d. 
Mutton, 3 4. 
Milk, 74. a pint. 
Potatoes, 5 d. a peck. 

2 Candles, 


21 02, 


„ 
Candles, 62 d. 
Soap, 6 d. 
Labourer's houſe-rent, 12 s. to 25 5. 
— firing, 305. 
aa tools, 3 s. 6d. 

From Gilling to Greta-Bridge *, the coun- 
try is in part cultivated and part not. 
Land lets from 105. to 305. and farms riſe 
from 20 J. to 100 l. a year. 

In Rookby, between Greta-bridge and the 
Bous, the ſoil conſiſts chiefly of cold moory 
land: Gravel, and ſtony gravel, It lets at 


— — 


* Rookby, the ſeat of Sir Thomas Robinſon, juſt 
by Greta Bridge, is, from ſeveral circumitances, 
worth viewing by travellers. The collection 
in the houſe is curious, and the pleaſure ground 
romantic. 

In a back arcade, on entering the former, are 
Diogenes. Fine. 

In the arcade. 

Homer. Very fine. 
Deſtruction of Nzobe's children. Fine. 
Five * a group. Attitudes and drapery 
very fine: One would imagine Guido had 
taken from this relief the idea of his 
Hours : 


Claudite oſtia virgines luſunus ſatis. 
Catul. Eleg. 59. 
Origine in hortis Burgheſiis 


A ſmall ſtatue of Hercules, with the Næmean ſkin. 
In the yellow bed-chamber. 
Venus and Adonis, in the ſtile of Rubens. 


Jupiter 


a 

from 9s. to 15s, an acre, Farms run 
from 3o/. to 160. a year. Their courſes 
Are, 

1. Fallow—2. Wheat —3. Barley or oats, 

And, 1. Fallow—2, Barley — 3. Oats— 
4. Oats. 

They plough four or five times for wheat, 
ſow 10 pecks, and reap about 16 buſhels, 
For barley, they flir the ſame as for wheat, 
ſow three buſhels, and gain on an average 
25. For oats they ſtir but once, ſow four 
buſhels and an half, and on ſwarth five 
buſhels and an half; after the latter they 
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8 and Danae, Very fine and expreſſive. 
Dardinal J/oolſey. Very fine. | 
Library. 
Jupiter and Io. Diſagreeable. 
Apollo, rewarding Merit, and puniſhing 
Arrogance. Good. 
Europa, Attitude and drapery good. 
Colours gone, 
Diana and Acteon. Middling ; but ditto, 
the expreſſion of Aeon paltry. 
Fercules. Fine. 
Mercury. Heavy. 
Buſts. | 
Paulina. Very fine. 
Julia. Fine. 
In the chimney- piece, a piece of antique Moſaic. 
Crimſon drawing. room. 
Choice of Hercules. Expreſſion and colours bad, 
Two heads in crayons. Admirably fine. 
Baſs-relict 


I 73 | 
gain 40 buſhels, after wheat 25. Peaſe 
they generally ſow after wheat; eight pecks 
the quantity of ſeed ; and reckon the ave- 
rage crop in dry years at 30 buſhels, and 
in wet ones ſo low as five. For rye they 
plough four times, ſow nine pecks; and 
ain at an average, on new ſoils, 60 buſhels, 
but on old ſcarce 20; however they are ſel- 
dom ſown on ſuch. 

They ſtir four times for turnips, never 
hoe, but value their crops at an average at 
3/.; uſe them chiefly for cows, oxen, and 
ſheep, on the ground. 

Of clover they know nothing. 


Baſs-relief of Diana. Attitude and drapery very 
fine. 

Two antique bronzes ; Cerberus and another. 
In the center a model of the horſe at 
Charing-Croſs. 

In the wing of the houſe is an apartment called 
the Muſeum ; where is treaſured much learned 
lumber. Tos 

The pleaſure ground is romantic, and were 
it kept in ſomething of order, would be much 
admired. The tea-room is finely ſituated on 
the rocky banks of the Greta, raging like a 
torrent over the rocks. A little below, it joins 
the Tees, under noble rocks of free ſtone overhung 
with wood. Above the room, the other way, 


are ſome others on the ſide of a terras by the 
water, | 


As 


1 


As to manuring, they lime every third 
year; three chaldrons per acre, which coſt 
7 8, per chaldron. 

Paring and burning, which is a common 
practice, coſts them, 


4 „ 

4 Paring, = - 5 0-43 -8 
{ | Burning, — — — & 74 
Spreading, — - ** 3'4 
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Their hay they feed in the field; and 
plough in their ſtubbles. 

Good graſs lets at 20s. The beſt they 
apply to grazing, and the ſecond beſt to 
dairying. Three acres of the beſt will keep 
four cows: And they reckon that an acre 
will keep ſeven ſheep. Their breed is the 
ſhort horns. The product of one they cal- 
culate at 5/ Upon an average they give 
each four gallons of milk per day. And 
ten will maintain four hogs: When dry 
in winter they keep them on ftraw ; but 
give hay at calving. Some of their calves 
they do not let ſuck at all for rearing ; but 
for the butcher a month, at which age 
they are generally worth 1 J. 1s. A dairy- 
maid will let herſelf to ſeven cows. In the 
wintering they reckon that every one re- 
quires an acre and half of hay. The jolt 


in winter is 30s, and in ſummer from 20 
to 


1 


to 304. They generally, in the former, 
keep them in the houſe. 

Their hogs fat up to 30 ſtone. 

The profit on the ſummer fatting a beaſt 
of 50 ſtone, they calculate at 34. and 
upwards. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 20 to 300; 
the profit they reckon at 5 5. a head. They 

them all winter in the fields, but in 
ſnow on hay. They would give 3 d. a week 
per ſheep to have them kept through April; 
no price, conſidering their own feed is only 
young graſs. 'The medium weight of 
wool 7 1b. 

In their tillage they reckon fix horſes and 
four oxen are neceſſary for the management 
of 100 acres of arable land. They uſe in 
a plough two oxen and two or three horſes, 
and do an acre in a day, but if buſy, three 
acres in two days. They allow their horſes 
no oats in ſummer, and only their ſcreenings 
in winter. The annual expence per horſe 
they calculate at 5/7. 10s. The ſummer joiſt 
is 50s. and the winter 3/. Their draught 
oxen they keep in winter on ſtraw, and work 
them on it. On dry land they reckon oxen 
better and more profitable than horſes, but 
on wet ſoils they prefer horſes, and in this 
they are guided by the treading. Their time 
of breaking up their ſtubbles is after May- 
day. The price of ploughing 5 s. per acre. 
—— The depth ſix inches. 


In 
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In the hiring and ſtocking farms, they 
reckon 400 J. neceſſary, for taking one of 
100/. a year, half graſs and half arable; 

Land ſells at 35 years purchaſe. 

Poor rates are 8 d. in the pound: the em- 
ployment of the poor women and children 
is ſpinning a little flax and worſted : tea, to 
my great wonder, 1s but little drank here, 

Scarce any ſmall eſtates, 1000 J. a year 
and upwards, The farmers carry their corn 
only three or four miles. 

The general œcomy will be ſeen from 
the following ſketches of farms. 


250 Acres in all 30 Young cattle 
160 Arable 40 Sheep 
go Graſs 3 Men 
L. 105 Rent 1 Boy 
7 horſes 1 Labourer 
6 Oxen 2 Maids. 
12 Cows 
Another : 
150 Acres in all 6 Cows 
130 Arable 14 Young cattel 
20 Graſs 26 Sheep 
L. 80 Rent 1 Man 
4 Horles 1 Boy 
4 Oxen- ---* 1 Maid. 
Another : 
272 Acres in all /. 135 Rent 
192 Arable 8 Horſes 
100 Graſs 6 Oxen 


3 | 20 Cows 
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20 Cows 2 Boys 
36 Young cattle 3 Labourers 
75 Sheep 2 Maids. 
3 Men 3 
Another : + 
72 Acres in all 2 Cows 
30 Graſs 4 Young cattle 
42 Arable 10 Sheep 
L.30 Rent 1 Man 
3 Horſes 1 Maid. 
2 Oxen 
LABOUR. 


In harveſt, 2 s. a day and victuals, but uſed 
to be only 1 5. 64, 

In hay-time, 1s. and ditto. 

In winter, 8 d. and ditto. 

Reaping wheat, 7 5. an acre. 

Mowing graſs, 45. 6 d. 

—corn and binding, 4s. 6 d. 


Threſhing wheat, 24. a buſhel and board, 


——— —barley, 12 d. and ditto, 

— oats, 2 d. and ditto, 

Headman's wages, 12 J. 

Second ditto, 4 /. 

Dairy maid, 5 J. 5s. to 57. 155. 

Other ditto, 3 /. 

Women, per day, in harveſt, 25. and board, 


— in hay-time, 1 5. 64d. and ditto, 
— -in winter, 6 4. and ditto, 
Vol, II, 8 
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FMPLEMENTS, 
No waggons, 

A cart, 12/. 

A plough, 1/. 115, 64. 

A harrow, 15s. 

A roller, 24. 25, 

A ſcythe, 5 5. 

A ſpade, 3s. 6d, 

Laying a ſhare or coulter, 1 4. 4 d. 
Shoeing, 15, 6d, 


l PROVISIONS. 


Bread, - - 15 d. a peck loaf, 
Cheeſe, - 8 * d. per 2 
Butter, 2 * 9 — 24 OuUnces, 


ö Beef, = — 3 7 
9 Mutton, - = 3 * 
1 Veal, 2 2 2 


Milk, - 24. a pint, 
i Potatoes, 8 41a peck. 
j og „ TT 7 


11 p70 08D 8 houſe rent, 55. 
if — 5O 5. 

4 

4 27 2 ee 3 15 64. 

* 


After leaving Greta- Bridge, in the way 
| to Bows, from the riſing hill, the proſpects 
| are very pleaſing for a few miles, over 
4 3 variegated incloſures, bounded by 

ills, 

From Bows I toak the road to Bernare- 
Caſtie, in my ME to the fall of Tees, the 
2 greatel 
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greateſt natural curioſity in this part of the 
world *. To that town the foil is chiefly 
uncultivated, and the country open. 

The grafs incloſures in the vales at Mid- 
dleton, let at 25 5. an acre. Farms rife from 
20/. to 80 l. a year. About Newb:iggrn, are 
many improvements of moors by that 
ſpirited cultivator the Ear] of Darlington: 
Parts of the moors have been incloſed 
that nobleman, which uſed not to yield a 
farthing an acre rent; but upon incloſing, 
and then paring, burning, and liming, ſow- 


— 


* Leaving Bernard Caſtle, towards Eggleſton, 
the road runs along a ſteep woody precipice, the 
border of a long winding valley, with a river 
meandring through it: You look down on the 
tops of tall groves, in a manner moſt exquiſitely 
pictureſque. You next come to a romantic 
valley, lined with ſteeps of wood, and a rapid 
ſtream winding through it; in the middle, 
2 lofty arch thrown over it, called Batwther 
Bridge. 


Purſuing this moſt beautiful line of country, 


ve next came to Epglefton ; romantically ſituated 


among rocks, ſteeps of wood, raging torrents, 


and caſcades, a fine afſemblage of the noble 
touches of nature. Mr. Hatcheſor's houſe is 
ſweetly ſituated in the midſt of theſe rural 
wonders. 

Advancing towards Middleton, from the hill 
before you deſcend to the village, the moſt glo- 
nous proſpect opens to the view, that imagination 
can picture; you look down upon the left over 
N 2 an 
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ing with turnips, oats and hard corn, and 
laying down with graſs ſeeds, have been 
immediately advanced to 7s. 6d. an acre, 
at which rent they now remain. The turnips 
they get in this manner are very good, but 
the oats their great crop, and very conſider- 
able. They ſcarce ever loſe any crops by not 
ripening, a notion common in ſome parts 
of Yorkſhire. 

To the north, weſt, and north-weſt of 
this country, there are vaſt tracts of moors 
covered, ſome with ling, and others with a 


—__ 


an extenſive valley interſected by hedges and a 
few walls into ſweet incloſures, which being quite 
below the point of view are ſeen diſtinct, though 
almoſt numberleſs; the ſcattered trees, the houſes, 
villages, &c. &c. ornament the ſcene, in a 
manner too elegant to admit deſcription. Be- 
neath your feet at the bottom of a vaſt precipice, 
rolls the Tees, which breaks into noble ſheets of 
water, and throws a magnificence over the ſcene, 
that is greatly ſtriking; another river winding 
through the vale, falls into the maſter of its 
current and its name. Together, they exhubit 

no leſs than twenty-two ſheets of water ſcattered 
over the plain in the moſt exquiſite manner; the 
trembling reflection of the To beams from ſo 
many ſpots i in ſuch a range of beauty, has an 


effect aſtoniſhingly fine: Elegant beyond all 


imagination. 
After you leave Middleton, the eye of the 
traveller is again feaſted with the moſt luxuriant 


beauties that inanimate nature can exhibit. 2 
vales 
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wild graſs, called white earth, greatly ſuſ- 
ceptible of improvement: The very worſt of 
theſe tracts, according to the teſtimony of 
the country people themſelves, are capable 
of being converted into good graſs fields; 
75. 6 d. per acre is a very low rent for ſuch 
graſs as I obſerved was gained from the 
moors, ſo near ſo many other fields that pay 
255. an acre: But even at that ſmall rent 
the vaſt benefit of improving is ſufficiently 
manifeſt : The turnips they get the firſt 
year, I found were generally reckoned to 


vales to the left are wonderfully pleaſing: In 


ſome places the road hangs over the Tees on the 


brink of wild precipices; in others the river 
winds from it. The plain is about a mile and 
an half broad, and ſurrounded with mountains, 
ſo that the picture is every where complete and 
bounded : The ſerpentine courſe of the Tees 1s 
very fine; it bends into noble ſheets of water 
quite acroſs the valley ; and ſeems to call for the 
proud burthen of ſwelling fails to finiſh ſo com- 
plete a ſcene. 

Nothing can be more pleaſing than the nu- 
merous incloſures on the banks of the river, 
clothed with the freſheſt verdure, and cut by 
hedges full of clumps of wood, and ſcattered 
with ſtraggling trees : The villages enliven every 
part. From the hills around this paradiſe, innu- 
merable caſcades pour down the rocky clefts, 
and render every ſpot romantic. 

Purſuing your track through this delicious 
region, you croſs ſome wild moors, which contraſt 

N 3 the 
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pay for paring, burning, and liming; and 
the oats which ſucceed are not only advan- 
tageous but profitable, for they get four, five, 
and ſix quarters an acre. Thus the improve- 
ment immediately repays the expences with 
intereſt; the walling alone is to be carried 
to the account of future rent; a trifling 
matter when named in competition with 
gaining from waſtes and wilds a fee ſimple 


of 75. 6d. an acre. Is it not aſtoniſhing, 


that an acre of ſuch land ſo eaſily, quickly, 
and cheaply improved, ſhould remain waſte? 


— 


. 


the pictures you have beheld, and render thoſe 
that follow more peculiarly beautiful. After 
paſſing Newbiggin, you come to a ſpot called 
Dirt Pit, one of the moſt exquiſite bird's-eye 
landſcapes in the world: It is a ſmall, deep, 
ſequeſtered vale, containing a few incloſures of 
a charming verdure, finely oppoſed by the black- 


| neſs of the ſurrounding mountains. It is one of 


thoſe ſcenes one would imagine rather the ſport 
of fancy than the work of nature. 

Leaving this enchanting region, we croſſed 2 
very different country, partaking much more of 
the terrible ſublime, than the pleaſing and beau- 
tiful: Here you ride through rapid ftreams, 
ſtruggle along the ſides of rocks, croſs bleak 
mountains, and ride up the channel of torrents 
as the only ſure road over bags ; liſtening to the 
noiſe of the water-fall, which you begin to think 
tremendous, Upon arriving at the banks 
of the Tees, where it pours down the rock, ſtecps 
af wood prevent your ſeeing it, but the roar b 


prodigious. 
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Where marle, clay or chalk is the manurey 
ſeveral years muſt elapſe before an improve- 
ment can be expected to yield any profit, 
but paring, burning and liming are all per- 
formed in this country for a guinea and an 
half per acre, a ſum which the turnips, the 
very firſt year, more than pay. | | 

Returning to Bows, I continued the toad 
to Brough—a line of 12 miles, and not more 
than three cultivated, full nine that yield no 
profit ſcarce that of feeding ſheep; and 
what ſoil may it be from hence fuppoſed ? 


prodigious. Making uſe of our hands as well 
as feet, and deſcending almoſt like parrots, we 
crawled from rock to rock, and reached from 
bough to bough, till we got to the bottom under 
this noble fall. Noble indeed ! for the whole 
river, (no trifling one) divided by one rock, into 
two vaſt torrents, pours down a perpendicular 
precipice of near fourſcore feet: The deluging 
force of the water throws up ſuch a foam and 
miſty rain, that the ſun never ſhines without the 
appearance of a large and brilliant rain- bow. 
The whole ſcene is gloriouſly romantic; for on 
every fide it is walled in with pendent rocks an 
hundred feet high; here projecting in bold and 
threatening cliffs, and there covered with hanging 
woods, wtioſe only nouriſhment one would imagine 
arole from the deſcending rain. 
I attempted a ſlight ſketch of it, but it is far 
ſhort of the original. See plate IT. 
Leaving this tremendous ſcene, I diſmiſſecd the 
guide; and attempting to penetrate further 
4 among 
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Surely a moſt ſterile, and unhappy one, to- 
tally incapable of all improvement? Rut ſo 
far is this from the caſe, that nine tenths of 
the country is an exceeding fine rich deep 
red loam the ſpontaneous growth tolerable 
graſs—of a good verdure and ſcattered with 
whins. Ialighted from my chaiſe many times 
to examine the ſoil; and found from the 
edges wherever the ſurface was broken, 
from 10 to 18 inches, and in ſome places 
two feet depth, of a fine crumbly ſandy 
loam, of a good colour, which I am confident 


among the mountains loſt my way, in paſſing a 
ſtraggling wood; a circumſtance which would 
not have proved agreeable, had I not accidentally 
blundered on a ſpot, which thoroughly repaid us 
for all the anxiety of taking a wrong road. We had 
not traverſed many miles over the moors, before 
a moſt enchanting landſcape, as if dropt from 
heaven in the midſt of this wild deſart, at once 


| bleſſed our eyes. In aſcending a very ſteep rocky 


hill, we were obliged to alight and lead our horles; 
nor was it without ſome difficulty that we broke 
through a ſhrubby ſteep of thorns, briars, and other 
underwood ; but when it was effected we found 


- ourſelves at the brink of a 2 with a ſudden 


and unexpected view before our eyes of a ſpot 


more enticingly pleaſing than fancy can paint. 
Incircled by a round of black mountains, we 
beheld a valley which from its peculiar beauty, 
one would have taken for the favourite of nature. 
Half way up the hills in front, many rugged and 
bold projecting rocks diſcover their bare points 
among 
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would yield as fine carrots as any in the 
world and indeed any other crop that 
induſtry could venture in it. This I am 
ſure of, that ſuch waſtes incloſed, would in 
Suffolk or Eſſex, let at once for 16 s. an acre, 
without further improvement. Even the 
very worſt land in this line of country is 
capable of noble improvements ; not an acre, 
but after incloſing, paring and burning, 
liming and laying down to graſs, would let 
at once for 12 5. The turnpike keeper in 
his little garden, which 1s taken in from the 
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among thick woods which hang almoſt perpen- 
dicularly over a deep precipice. In the dark boſom 
of theſe rocky ſhades a caſcade glittering in the ſun, 
pours as if from a hollow of the rock, and at its 
foot forms an irregular baſon prettily tufted with 
wood, from whence it flows in a calm tranquil 
ſtream around this ſmall, but beautiful vale, 
loſing itſelf among rocks in a moſt romantic 
manner, Within the banks of this elyſian 
ſtream, the ground is moſt ſweetly varied in 
waving ſlopes and dales, forming five or fix graſs 
incloſures of the fineſt verdure. Several ſpread- 
ing trees ſcattered about the edges of theſe gentle 
hills have a charming effect in letting the green 
ſlopes illuminated by the ſun, be ſeen through 

their branches. | 
A cottage, and a couple of hay ſtacks under 
the ſhade of a clump of oaks, ſituated in one of 
the little dales of the valley, give an air of chear- 
fulneſs to the ſcene extremely pleaſing. It is 
upon 
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waſte, ſhews what might be done with this 
land: He raiſes excellent potatoes, good 
garden beans, and admirable turnips. It is 
a country that calls for induſtry to incloſe: 
Fertile fields loaded with corn, and giving 
food to numerous herds of cattle, ought 
to be the proſpect in this tract, not whing, 
fern, ling and other trumpery ! Shame to 
the poſleſlors ! 


PROVISIONS at Brovgh. 
Bread. 16. a half peck loaf, 
Cheeſe, = = 27per Ib. 

Butter, - 8 20 ounces. 
Beef 7 IR bes 3 . 

Mutton, = 3 

Veal, „„ by 

Milk, - — Ta pint, 
Potatoes, ñʒ̃ a peck. 
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upon the whole a moſt elegant landſcape, ſo 
ſweetly proportioned, that the eye commands 
4 every object with eaſe and pleaſure; and ſo 
4 glowing with native brilliancy, that the gilding 
3 of reality here exceeds even the powers of 
ol imagination. 
I} Let me in general remark, that Mr. Bunci 
| ſpeaks of 18 miles of delightful ground between 
1 Greta Bridge, and Brough by Bows; moſt of 
| | which country is moors : but the 18 miles from 
1 Bernard Caſtle, to the fall of Tees, richly merits 
| fuch an epithet : I never yet travelled a line of 
| country ſo aſtoniſhingly fine; containing ſo noble 
a variety: It is a continued landſcape, ſufficient 


to a 
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Candles, 3 7d. per lb. 
Soap, =” on 6 

Houſe rent, 30 5. 

Firing, 205. 

From Brough, the road, if I may give it 
that name, to Aſerig, lies over one conti- 
nued range of mountains, here called moors. 
The cultivated vallies are too inconſiderable 
to deſerve a mention. Moſt of thele fifteen 
miles, however dreadful the road, are tracts 
of very improveable land; if a good turn- 
pike road was made from Aſerig to Brough, 
the firſt great ſtep to cultivation would be 
over; for it is almoſt impoſſible to improve 
a country with ſpirit, the roads of which 
are impaſſable. It is extremely melancholy 
to view ſuch tracts of land that are indiſ- 
putably capable of yielding many beneficial 
crops, remaining totally waſte; while in 
many parts of the kingdom farms are ſo 
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to captivate the moſt languid obſerver. A 


glorious range of mountains, valleys, beautiful. 


incloſures, hanging woods; precipices, torrents, 
rocks, ſtreams, and caſcades. The whole 
line is a perpetual hill and dale, thickly ſtrewed 
with all theſe romantic glories—you, literally 
ſpeaking, do not move an hundred yards without 
12 ſtruck with continual waterfalls. 
morning's ride well worth a jou of a 
thouſand miles to travel. — "IT 
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ſcarce and difficult to be procured, that one 
is no ſooner vacant, than twenty applications 
are immediately made for it. Now the great 
profit that is made by agriculture, conſiſts 
in the firſt cultivation of waſte lands, and 
ſuch farmers as have fortunes ſufficient for 
improving can never turn their attention to 
ſuch beneficial purpoſes as hiring wild un- 
cultivated tracts, where much land (whole 
countries) are to be had for a trifling rent. 
But as that rank of people are in general 
much confined in their views, and timorous 
in their attempts, waſte lands are very ſlowly 
improved, by being left entirely to their 
management; for this reaſon it is much 
to be wiſhed, that the landlords in theſe 
countries would undertake the great, but 
profitable buſineſs of improvement, and 
repay themſelves in the rent: It is every 
where in this country perfectly well known, 
that all farms let with the greateſt readi- 
neſs, and that no tract of moor-land can 
be incloſed and divided into proper fields, 
broke up, limed, and laid down well with 
graſſes, but tenants in plenty will be ready 
to hire them; and to give ſuch rents as 
will amply pay the intereſt of the ſums 
expended, and leave a noble profit beſides. 
If a landlord has not the caſh in hand for 
ſuch works, let him borrow it, and he will 
find his profit not ſhort of 10 per cent. 
intereſt paid, 

3 From 
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From Aferig to Reeth and Fremington, the 
country is mountainous, and full of lead 
mines *; the vales are all graſs incloſures, 
rich, and let very high. 

The ſoil is in general a rich loam and a 
red gravel, lets from 20s. to 40s. an acre: 
—theſe graſs farmers occupy from 5 /. to 
bol. a year. As to the management, it is, 
as you may ſuppoſe, not very complex. — 
Their manuring conſiſts chiefly in uſing 
peat and coal aſhes; the laſt of which they 
reckon beſt on wettiſh lands. 

Their ſtock is chiefly cows, and horſes 
to carry lead: An acre will in ſome years 
keep a cow, but not often: And in ſome it 
requires three or four acres. Their breed of 
cattle is the ſhort horns; and the ſize of 
their ſwine up to 20 ſtone. 

The ſummer's milk of a cow, 1s worth 
51. 10s.; the common quantity four gal- 
lons a day. It is all fold; no dairies. In 
winter the cows food is hay alone, of which 
they eat an acre and half per head. They 
ſuckle their calves a week for killing; but 


ms 


* In which many hundreds of people are employed ; 
the men earn at an average about 1 s. 34. a day; the 
women 15. and boys and girls from 44. to 9 d.: 
But the day's work finiſhes by twelve, or one o'clock, 
after which no bribes are ſufficient to tempt them into 


the a, ſervice, in the buſieſt times, not even for 
eee ice, In tn | 
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not at all for rearing.——The ſummer joiſt 
is 355. | 

Their flocks of ſheep rife as high as 500, 
by means of turning on the moors : The 
profit they reckon at 105. a head; they keep 
them all winter and ſpring on the moors, 
but give them hay in deep fnows. The 
average fleece of wool, three pound and an 
half, Land ſells at 30 years purchaſe, 
Tythes generally gathered. 

Poor rates 15. 3 d. in the pound. They 
are all employed, either in the lead mines 
or in knitting. All drink tea. 

Many eſtates from 10 J. to 200 J. a year. 


LABOUR. 
In hay-time, 64. and board. 


In winter, 1-s. 

Mowing graſs, 20 d. 
Headman's wages, 8/. 105. 
| next ditto wages, 7/. 
Boy of 10 or 12 years, 506. 


Maid ſervants, 4 /. 


Women per day, in hay-time, 4 d. and 
board. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


A new waggon, 14 /. 
A cart, 4 /. 

A plough, 1 J. 45. 
A harrow, 18 5. 
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A ſcythe, 45. 
A ſpade, 45. 
Shoeing, 15. 49, 
PROVISIONS, 


Bread, various kinds. 
Cheeſe, = = 244. 


Butter, = 8 22 Ounces. 
M3 

Mutton, = 3 
„ 


Pork = = 3x 
Milk, a pint and half ——at 1 d. 
Potatoes, = 6 4. a peck, 


Turnips, — 2 ditto. 
Candles, - 62 
Soap, — - 6 
Houle rent, 25 5. 
Firing, 355. 
#4 BUILDING. 
Oak timber, 1 s. 6 d. 
Aſh, 1 5, 
Elm, 15. 


Soft woods, 9 d. 
Maſon per day, 1 s. 6d. 
Carpenter, x s, 6d, 
Thatcher, 1s. 64. 
Farm houſes of ſtone and flate. 
The general ceconomy of theſe little 


farmers will appear from the following 
ſketches. | 


One of them has, 


55 Acres 
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55 Acresall graſs 3 Young cattle 
L. 52 Rent 200 Sheep 
7 Cows 1 Boy 
I Fatting beaſt I Maid. 
Another: 
40 Acres of graſs - 2 Young cattle 
L. 49 Rent 100 Sheep 
Cows 1 Man, 
Another : 
20 Acres of graſs 3 Cows 
£.35 Rent 200 Sheep. 
Another : 
55 Acres 300 Sheep 
L. bo Rent 1 Boy 
8 Cows 1 Maid. 


Mr. Thomas Elliot of Fremington is one of 
the greateſt improvers of moors in Yorkſbrre, 
The following account of his proceedings, 
I am obliged to himſelf for. 

At Greenfield, in the pariſh of Armcliſt in 
Craven, he has a contiguous tract of 2080 
acres of moor-land, the rent of which, when 
he took it into his own hands, was 60/. a 
year, The foil is of two ſorts, part of it 
green {ward on limeſtone; and part moory 
land. The ſmallneſs of the rent from ſuch 
a vaſt farm, all of which he apprehended 
was capable of great improvements, induced 
him very juſtly to become the cultivator of 
it himſelf. His plan was ſenſible, and worthy 
a man of ſpirit and prudence ; His deſign 

Way 
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was to incloſe and improve a field every 


year ; and this he accordingly has executed 
annually for ſeveral years. The method 
he takes to improve the black moory 
land is this. | 

He firſt pares, burns, and limes it; and 
ſows it with turnips; of which he gets a 
pretty good crop, worth, on an average, 
about 40s. an acre: The next year he ſows 
turnips again, and gets a ſecond crop equally 
valuable with the firſt: After this, he lays 
down to paſture with ray graſs, clover, hay- 
ſeeds, &c. &c. he has tried ſome alone, and 
ſome with oats, both do equally well, but 
the clover much the worſt; the climate he 
apprehends too cold for it. He often limes 
for every crop. The oats are frequently five 
quarters per Acre, | 

Potatoes he alſo cultivates in this black 
ſoil, in rows two feet aſunder, and the ſets 
one foot ; and of theſe he gets often 100 
buſhels per acre. | 

The graſs turns out very good profitable 


paſture, keeps milch cows, horſes, ſmall 


fatting beaſts, ſheep, &c. very well : Two 
acres of it will carry a cow through the 
ſummer well: Some of theſe graſs incloſures 
are five years old,” and rather improve than 
decay; being better now than at firſt after 
laying, : 3 
Some pieces of this black land which he 
has incloſed wanted draining; and he has 
Vol. II. O done 
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done it effectually, by drains two feet and 
an half wide tt the top; two feet and an 
half deep, and one foot wide at bottom: 
The black earth thrown out he mixes with 
lime, and finds it an excellent compoſt, 
which anſwers greatly. 

This black land in its unimproved ſtate, 
is worth to no tenant above 1 s. 64. an acre, 
but improved as above, would let very 
eaſily for 8 s. 

The limeſtone land he manages in the 
ſame manner, but the crops are much greater. 
The foil is a fine light loam from one foot 
to two foot deep; and worth to a tenant 
unimproved 5c. an acre : He gets of all ſorts 
exceeding fine crops from it; oats to fix or 
ſeven quarters an acre, and not often leſ; 
and potatoes much greater than from the 
black land ; but he keeps them quite clean 
on both. When laid down to:graſs, this ſol 
is worth from 12's. to 205. an acre, 

Mr. Elliot in general lays it down as a 
maxim, never to attempt any improvement, 
without incloſing: He takes in a field every 
year; but the firſt work is ſurrounding it 
with 'a ſtone wall: This conduct ought uni- 
verſally to be followed, for 'thoſe improve- 
ments that are undertaken without a previous 
incloſure, and into ſubdiviſions, muſt be 
languid and of a ſhort exiſtence.— Another 
Point of this cultivator's conduct is to la 
down to graſs, as ſoon as the land is in order 
a$ 


. 
as he breaks up and ſows with turnips and 
corn, merely as a preparative to graſs, which 
anſwers much better than arable. 

He has improved in a few years 200 
acres in the above manner; and he finds 
from experience, that the whole 2080 acreg 
will be worth one with another 12 5. an acre 
when completed. His ſtock upon this farm 
18 AS follows. 

20 Horſes 
40 Cows 
1200 Sheep 
300 Beaſts in ſummer. 

A noble parcel of cattle to be kept upon 
a wild ſpot, which once maintained ſcarce 
any thing; and was not diſtinguiſhed from 
the unvarying dark hue of the whole coun- 
try. Many tracts much mare extenſive of 
the neighbouring moors are more improve- 
able than this, and want nothing but an 
equal ſpirit in their owners to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by a variation of title from the 
adjoining country as well as Greenfield, a 
name given to this farm from the appear- 
. ance of green fields in the midſt of black 

deſarts. | s 

Mr. Elliot in general deems the improve- 
ment of moors the moſt profitable of all 
huſdandry, and finds by experience, that 
none are ſo bad, or of ſo ſtubborn a nature, 
but their cultivation will be highly profit- 
able: He is induced to declare this from 
4 general 
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general obſervations on the nature of 
moors, as well as from his own particular 
ſucceſs. 

The improvement of a tract of waſte 
land from 60 J. a year, to above 1200 J. a 
year, ſhould open the eyes of thoſe indolent 
landlords who ſleep on in the paths of 
their predeceſſors, blind to a meridian 
ſun: They will poſſeſs the moſt im- 
proveable of waſtes, but leave them in 
their moſt deſert ſtate, becauſe they fo 
received them: What has been, may be, 
is none of their motto; but what has not 
been, ſhall not be, is the drowly guide of 
their actions. | 
From Fremington, I took the road to 
Richmond, by Clintæ, the ſeat, late of that 
ſpirited cultivator Charles Turner, Eſq; now 
of Miles Stapleton, Eſq. Here are allo to 
be viewed many incloſures taken in by the 
former gentleman from a black moor, and 
improved with great ſpirit ; ſuch of them as 
have been properly attended to, continue 
very profitable ; none otherwife but ſuch as 
have been very badly managed. ——Mr. 
Stapleton has in one of them an acre of 
cabbages, adjoining a field of turnips ; the 
cabbages, though late planted and not capi- 
tal, are much ſuperior to the turnips ; if 
moor-land that is wet will yield beneficial 
crops of cabbages, it certainly is a great 
freſh inducement to cultivate them. 
>" Purſuing 
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Purſuing the road to Richmond, about 
three or four miles before we came to the 
town, we looked down from the road on a 
very beautiful valley of cultivated incloſures 
on the river, and walled in by high hills. 
I found the country all moors, and greatly 
improveable, but—alas ! none undertaken. * 
Paſſing through that town, I returned 
by the road I had before taken as far as 
Schorton, and there turned off to Kiplin, 
the ſeat of Chriſtopher Crowe, Eſq. 


FCS — 
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On the right ſide of the road before you 
deſcend to the town, one natural object caught 
my eye, which is exceeding pleaſing: A fine 
curve of high land, all covered with hanging 
wood, half ſurrounds a valley, from the center 
of which riſes a ſmall woody hill with a little 
temple on the top, and ſome graſs incloſures on 
the high grounds ſurrounded with wood; the 
whole forms a moſt pleaſing landſcape. It be- 
longs to Mr. Readſhaw of Richmond. Advancing 
a little farther, the view becomes very fine, from 
near the horſe courſe there 1s a prodigious fine 
landſcape to the right : The town is ſeen in a 
moſt pictureſque ſituation at the end of the valley 
a fine hanging wood on the other fide down to 
the river; noble walls of rocks vary the ſcene, 
and beautiful graſs incloſures at their tops, half 
ſurrounded with wood, giye an amazing elegance 


to the view, 
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LETTER X. 


H E huſbandry of that gentleman, 
both common and experumental, ig 
EN worthy the attention of the public, 
ut firſt let me, by way of introduction, 
give the agriculture of the farmers about 
Kiplin. 
The ſoil is of two ſorts, a loamy gravel, 
and a cold, wet, red clay; lets from 5s. to 


205. per acre, 


Farms rife from 50 / to 200 J. a year, 
Their courſes of crops are: 


On the gravels. 
1. Turnips—2, Barley—3. Maſlin, 


On clay. 
1. Fallow—2. Wheat—3. Oats. 


And, 1. Fallow—2. Wheat—3. Peaſe 

and beans, 

For wheat they plough four or five times, 
ſow two adele and half a peck; and gain 
in return upon gravel 25 buſhels, and upon 
clay 18. For barley, they plough once ot 
twice, ſow two buſhels and an half, and 
reckon the average crop at four quarters. 
They give but one ſtirring for oats, ſow 
three buſhels ; ; the produce on a medium 
30 buſhels, g 

or 
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For beans, they plough but once in ge- 
neral, ſometimes however twice, {ow four 
buſhels ; never hoe them: The mean cro 
30 buſhels; uſe them for both horſes and 
hogs. Far peaſe, they give the ſame tillage 
as for beans, fow three buſhels, and gain 
20 or 30 in return. They cultivate ſome 
tye, generally on a harley ftubble, plough 
but once, ſo two buſhels and a peck, and 
reckon the. produce on an average, at 27 
buſhels. | 

They give hve carths for turnips ; never 
hoe them in common; but reckon the 
average value per acre at 4/. They ufe 
them for ſheep, beaſts and calves ; the firſt 
eat them off the land, but they are drawn 
for the two laſt. 

They prepare for rape, by paring and 
burning ; they plough for it once; never 
feed it; the mean crop per acre of the 
ſeed four quarters. They fow wheat 
after it. | 1 

Clover is very little xnown ; but when 
accidentally ſown, it is with barley ; they 
mow the firſt crop, get above a ton of hay 
per acre, and feed it afterwards. It has 
been in ufe theſe 3o years, till the land, 
ſome farmers think, is almoſt tired of it; 
and conſequently better to lay it ahde for 
lome time in the old land. Then throw a 
chaldron of lime per acre, and break it up 
O4 for 
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for wheat. This is very good huſbandry, 
and ought to be more to practiſed on the 
turnip land. 

As to manuring; paririg and burning, 
and liming, is their chief dependence : the 
firſt is their conſtant method of breaking 
up of old ſward. They cut the turfs about 
an inch thick, and diſpoſe them in heaps, 
one to a ſquare perch, they ſet them up to 

„the graſs ſides turned in, and when 
quite dry they burn them, Their method 
is to make two or three large heaps over 
night and to fire them ; next morning they 
take the hot embers on iron ſhovels, for a 
foundation for the other heaps, which are 
ſo burnt without any fuel : If rain comes, 
the work is ſtopped till all is dry again. 
The expence is as follows: 


&'- 8, £ 

Paring, - In „ 
Setting up the ſods, 8 
Burning, — — 9 

. Ppreading, = = = © 1 © 
o 17 6 


In very dry ſeaſons, they have dried them- 
ſelves without ſetting up. The time for 
performing this work is March ; and then 
Furnipe 4 are ſown. 1 in My or the the beginning 
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of June; which crop never fails of being a 
capital one. 

It will in general run about 200 heaps 
upon an acre; and each heap contains two 
buſhels and an half of aſhes. This is 500 
buthels per acre, which certainly muſt 
be a noble manuring. Good farmers add 
to the aſhes about a chaldron of lime per 
acre. The whole improvement is an ex- 
cellent one for ſeven years, during which 


period the land will continue in very great 


heart. 

Upon this huſbandry, it might be re- 
marked, that having been long in uſe, and 
experienced with the greateſt advantage on 
their beſt ſoils, is an undeniable proof of 
the excellence of the practice; and that 


as ſome have done, on account of an ima- 


ginary waſte of the ſtaple, are utterly of 


miſtaken; the theory of this practice is 
not the enquiry: Facts are alone to be 
conſidered. 

Of lime they uſe much; lay from one to 
two chaldrons and a half per acre; and find 
it very beneficial to all ſorts of land. 


As to their farm-yards, their management 


is very incomplete, for they never chop their 
wheat ſtubbles; and their hay they ſtack 
about the fields: Conſequently, the quantity 
pt manure raiſed is very trifling. 


Good 


＋ 


thoſe who argue againſt it ſo ſtrenuouſly, 
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Good graſs lets from 12 5. to 20 1. per 
acre: They uſe it both for dairying and 
fatting: three acres will ſummer two cows; 
and one acre keep four or ſive ſheep. The 
little dung they raiſe is all laid on it; a 
contract in their leaſes of no long date. 

Their breed of cattle is the ſhort horned. 
The annual product of cowy is 54. and the 
average quantity of milk four gallons a day 
the ſummer through. To ten eows they 
keep upon a medium three fat hogs, — 
ſix lean ones. The winter-food, when dry, 
oat ſtraw, and ſometimes turnips or hay; 
when in milk always hay, or hay and tur- 
nips, of the firſt about two tons in a winter. 
Calves, for rearing, ſuck 14 days; for 
killing, a month. A dairy maid will take 
care of ten. The ſummer fbiſt of a cow 
is 345. in winter they keep them in the 
fields till calving. 

In the fatting of cattle, they reckon if 
an ox of 80 ſtone is bought in at 11 l. in 
ſpring, he will in a general way fell at 16 /. 
out of the after-graſs. And that the profit 
of lummer-fatting beaſts of 50 ſtone is 455. 
each, without giving them any after-graſs. 

Their worſt graſs they apply to breeding, 
as it would not anſwer upon their beſt ſo 
well as either fatting or milking. 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 20 to 200, 
and reckon the profit in three ways, as 
follows; 10 
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If they are bought in at 43 4 


each, a lamb and a half may 
be expected upon an average 70 18 © 
of years throughout, worth | 


12 5. which is — — 4 
Wool, 1 * oP 9 4 0 
Ewe, - — = — © 16 O 
110 0 
Prime coſt, - - 100; 6-7 
Clear profit, = - +» 0 


The next method of calculating che 
profit is thus: | 


Lamb and half, oy $9.6 
Wool, — * * O 4 O 
Ewe, — — — = 1 
5 

Prime coſt, — n 

P rofit, — — 8 0 


Laſtly, they calculate as follows: 
Lamb and half, „ -  C0 0 6 


Ewe, * 2 * * 1 2 O 
h 2 4 © 

Prime coſt, - 8989 7 

4 © 


Profit, NET. I 


— — —— ——————— — — 
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The average of theſe accounts, or 1. 15. 
per head profit, will be the average of this 
neighbourhood. 

In winter and ſpring, they are very at- 
tentive to their ſheep. They give the ewes 
hay among the cows; and when near 
lambing a few turnips or a little corn; and 
after lambing generally ſome corn, half a 
buſhel each. Keeping them late in the 
ſpring, they reckon worth 64. a week; 
hey generally give them a field of graſs, 
which they keep on that account the longer 
for mowing. But this is vile management, 
and calls aloud for a different conduct. | 
Of this more hereafter. 'The average 
weight per fleece is about 716. jo 

In tillage, they reckon eight horſes ne- 
ceſſary for the management of 100 acres of 
arable land; uſe three in a plough, but in 
fallowing, four: Do an acre a day. The 
common price, per acre, 55, They go in 
clay ſoils four inches deep, and in gravel 
ſix. They allow their horſes, in winter and 
ſpring, half a buſhel of oats each per day; 
none in ſummer; and reckon the annual 
expence, per horſe, at 60%. 10 5. The ſummer 
Joift, 455, They know nothing of cutting 
ſtraw into chaff. The time of breaking 
up their ſtubbles is between Candlemas 
and Lady-day. | . 

In the hiring and ſtocking of farms they 
reckon 60. neceſſary for one of 100 J 

ö a year: 
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a year, one third arable, and two thirds 
graſs. 

Tythes are generally compounded for; 
a whole farm, in one ſum. 

Poor rates 15. in the pound: The em- 
ployment of the women and children, 
ſpinning flax, by which a woman can earn 
44. a day, and a girl of 10 years of age, 
24, All drink tea. 

The farmers carry their corn ſeven miles. 

There are many freeholds from 50. to 
300/, a year. 

The general ceconomy will be ſeen from 
the following particulars of farms. 


300 Acres in all 80 Sheep 
70 Arable 2 Carts 
230 Graſs 3 Ploughs 
{.200 Rent | 2 Men 
6 Horſes 1 Boy 
14 Cows 2 Maids 
8 Fatting beaſts 2 Labourers. 
24 Young cattle 
Another : 
320 Acres in all 30 Sheep 
120 Arable 2 Carts 
200 Graſs 3 Ploughs 
L. 100 Rent 2 Men 
8 Horlſes 1 Boy 
2 Oxen 2 Maids 
11 Cows Z Labourers. 


27 Young cattle 
Another: 


— ̃ ͤ (w ] »in. . ., 
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Another : 


130 Acres 1n all 
40 Arable 
go Grals 
1. 55 Rent 
4 Horſes 
10 Cows 
8 Young cattle 


Another: 


89 Acres in all 
22 Arable 
67 Graſs 
1. 40 Rent 
3 Horſes 
6 Cows 


Another : 


400 Acres in all 
80 Arable 

320 Graſs 

L. 170 Rent 
8 Horſes 

16 Fatting beaſts 
24 Cows 
36 Young cattle 


Another. 


190 Acres in all 
28 Arable 
162 Graſs 
L. 100 Rent 
2 


20 Sheep 
2 Carts 


4 Young cattle 
16 Sheep 

1 Cart 

1 Plough 

1 Man 

1 Maid. 


60 Sheep 
2 Carts 
3 Ploughs 
2 Men 
2 Boys 
3 Maids 


I Labourer. 


3 Horſes 
8 Fatting beaſts 
10 Cows 
24 Young cattle 
150 
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150 Sheep 1 Man 
1 Cart 1 Boy 
1 Plough 2 Maids. 
Anotber : 
300 Acres in all 180 Sheep 
60 Arable 2 Carts 
240 Graſs 3 Ploughs 
L. 150 Rent 2 Men 
7 Horſes 3 Boys 
4 Fatting beaſts 1 Maid 
Cows 2 Labourers. 


9 Young cattle 


LABOUR. 
In harveſt, 1 5. and board. 
In hay-time, ditto. 
In winter, 10 d. 
Mowing graſs, 1s. 8 d. to 15. 10d. 
Ditching, 64. a rood. 

It is - be remarked that all the banks of 
hedges are paved with large coble ſtones, 
ſtuck into the earth, which they aſſert 
ſtrengthens the fences greatly, and will, if 
well done, laſt an hundred years. Their 


ditches are mere nothings; the hedge grows. 


out of a bank about a yard high, and two 
feet wide at the top. But I am A aſſured, 
that if they kept half the hogs that are 
common in the dairy farms in Suffo/# and 


&//ex, where much clover is ſown for their 
ſummer 
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ſummer food, they would not have a perch 
of ſound fencing in the whole country. The 
farmers, where the feeding hogs upon clo- 
ver alone (locked into afield of it for a whole 
ſummer) is not practiſed, know not what a 
thorough good fence 18,—lave that of wal- 
ling. I never yet ſaw in any place where 
this was not the practice, a field ſo well 
fenced, but if a drove of an hundred ſwine 
were locked into it, they would make their 
way out of it, in two days, through five 
hundred gaps. 
Thraſhing wheat, 21d. per buſhel. 
barley, 2 d. 
oats, 8 d. ditto. 
beans, 3 d. per buſhel. 
Firſt man's wages, 13 J. 
Next ditto, 101. 
Boy of 10 or 12 years, 4/. 
Dairy maids, 5 /. 
Other ditto, 3 J. 10-5. 
Women, per day in harveſt, 9d. to 1 s. 
In hay-time, 6 d. 
In winter, 5 4. 

They reckon the coſt of a team annually, 
Man, on. = 3 


3 Horſes, — — 18 
Cart, plough, and harrow, - 2 
Boy, | * * — — 5 
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IMPLEMENTS, Ge. 
No waggons. . 
A cart, 6/. : 
A plough, 24s. 
A harrow, 20s. 
A roller, 40 5. to 505. 
A ſcythe, 5 5. 
A ſpade, 3 s. 6 d. 
Laying a ſhare, 3 d. 
—————coulter, 3 d. 
Shoeing, 1s. 4 4. 


PROVISIONS, Ce. 


Bread, —Maſlin 1 s. 2 d. the peck loaf. 
Cheeſe, - 2 


Batter,  - - © 22 o. 2s 


Beef, — — 22 
Mutton,— = 24 


Veal, - -: 25 
8 — 

Milk, — 1 d. a pint. 
Potatoes, 4, a peck. 
Candles, 6 2 


— 
Labourer's houſe rent, 25 4. 
— —firing, 16s. 

— —tools, 35. 


BUILDING. 
Bricks, 125. a 1000. 
Tiles, 40 5. 
Aſh timber, 10 d. 
Vol. I. * Maſon, 
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Maſon, per day, 15. 8 d. 


Carpenter, ditto, 15. and board. 
Farm houſes of brick and tile. 


In the townſhip are, 
1000 Acres 


L. 415 Rent 
11 J. Poor rates 
© /. Surveyor's ditto 
* 21 206, en ditto 
41. Conſtables 
4 Farms 
5 Labourers 
35 Poor 
61 Horſes 
50 Cows 
500 Sheep 
35 Fatting beaſts. 


Mr. Myers, a tenant of Mr. Crowe's, has 
carried this huſbandry ſomewhat further 
than the preceding ſtate, in a few inſtances 
which deſerve notice: I minute the worthy 
endeavours of an honeſt farmer with as 
much, nay, with more pleaſure than thoſe 
that are made by men of the largeſt fortune. 
He once reaped 50 buſhels per acre of 
oats, over 11 acres of land ſucceeding rape. 
He has a little ill-looking cow, which 
gave ſeven gallons of milk per day through 
all laſt ſummer; it was regularly mea- 
ſured. It is a common practice with him 


to let his graſs ripen the ſeeds before he 
mows 
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mows it for hay; for the ſake of ſelling thè 
ſeeds, or uſing them to lay down his own 
fields with. From fix acres of graſs he had 
200 buſhels of clean ſeed, which he fold at 
1s, 6 d. to 25, 6d, a buſhel: He threſhed 
the hay directly, and ſtacked it; nor was it 
(in his opinion) much the worſe. The ſeed 
was worth to him two guineas an acre, 
Mr. Crowe's improvements upon this ge- 
neral ſyſtem of common management are 
great and numerous ; yet that this 1s not a 
mere aſſertion will clearly appear from the - 
following regiſter of his practice. 
Firſt let me inſert the particulars of his 
farm, 
300 Acres in all 
60 Arable - 
240 Graſs | 
L. 170 Rent | 
6 Farming horſes (and has the dung 
from 18 others, the total num- 
ber being 24.) 
ws | 
4 Fatting beaſts | 
8 Young cattle 
230 Sheep 
3 Ploughs 
5 Carts. 
His farming ſervants are, 
1 Bailiff 
1 Blackſmith 
6 Labourers. 
P 2 The 
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The ſoil is gravel and clay, but his arable 
fields all clay. His courſes of crops, 
1. Fallow. 
2. Wheat, deſigned for oats next, but 
if the land does not turn out very 
clean and in good heart, then it is 


fallow again. 
1. Fallow—2, Wheat—3. Oats. 
Another : 
1. Fallow—2. Wheat—3. Peaſe or beans. 
A fourth: 
1. Fallow — 2. Wheat — 3. Cabbages— 
4. Oats. 


An excellent courſe! 

His fallow is this. As ſoon after Michacl- 
mas as poſſible, he breaks up the ſtubble, 
and throws in a chaldron of lime per acre: 
It 1s then gripped well to he dry during the 
winter, to be ready in the ſpring for what- 
ever crop is thought moſt proper. If the 
countenance of the land 1s not good, either 
from being weedy or want of being enough 
reduced, it is ſummer fallowed for wheat, 
receiving in all ſix or ſeven earths ; but if it 
carries a good appearance, it is either ſown 
with ſpring corn, or planted with cabbages, 
as ſuppoſed moſt proper. Two buſhels of 
wheat ſeed, the quantity and his crop four 
quarters upon an average. 

For oats he ploughs once before winter, 
and once more in the ſpring, and if the land 
then is not pretty fine, he ſtirs a third N. 

OWS 
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ſows three buſhels and an half, and gains 
upon an average ſeven quarters per acre. 

For beans alſo, this excellent cultivator 
ploughs once before winter, and once at 
ſowing: Four buſhels per acre, his quantity 
of {ec, and gains about 30 buſhels in re- 
turn: Approves much of hoeing them; but 
as he generally mixes a few peaſe with them, 
dogs it not on that account. 

He likewiſe gives two earths, as before, 
for peaſe ; ſows four buſhels, and reckons 
his average crop four quarters. 

Clover he does not cultivate in common, 
but when he accidentally raiſes it, he ſows 
it with either beans or oats, feeds it with 
theep, and afterwards ploughs the land, 
either for wheat, or winter fallow, as moſt 
promiſing. 

In the management of his manure, this 
ſpirited gentleman 1s likewiſe very attentive. 
The common method of uſing lime is to lay 
a chaldron and a half per acre on ſummer 
fallows, either for turnips or wheat : But 
inſtead of this practice, he has ſub- 
ſtituted another, which he finds greatly 
advantageous, and which thought I 
believe is original. It is to throw a 
chaldron per acre every year over all the 
arable land of his farm before winter, and 
plough it in, whether for a crop or a fallow. 
This he finds to be of excellent ſervice in 
mellowing the land with the ſpring froſts; 

E 3 and 
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and dries it in ſuch a manner, that all his 
lands are by theſe means ready a fortnight 
at leaſt ſooner in the ſpring for ploughing ; 
an effect which is undoubtedly of great con- 
ſequence, as 1t accelerates an early ſowing, 
ſo important in all crops, 

Soap aſhes he buys, and finds them an 
excellent improver. 

Buck-wheat he has alſo tried ; ſowed one 
buſhel per acre upon two ploughings ; it 
was mowed when in flower the beginning 
of Auguſt, and ploughed in directly: He 
has both ſown wheat upon it, and allo left 
it for a winter fallow ; the ſuccels very great, 
One remark this intelligent gentleman made 
upon the operation of manures, which is 
certainly of great truth; That after a farm 
has bcen long uſed to a ſettled courſe of 
manuring, variety is of great conſequence, 
Inſomuch that he has found upon thoſe fields 
where lime alone had for ſome years been 
uſed, that the introduction of a new manure 
has operated greatly more than its proportion 
of the old one would have done ; For which 
reaſon it is of conſequence to procure as 
many ſorts as poſſible, 

Mr. Crowe applies his graſs, about half ta 
dairying and half to fatting, and finds that 
an acre is ſufficient by mixing ſtock to equal 
the ſummering of a cow. In the making 
his hay, he uſes a very cheap and ſimple 
machine, which deſerves imitation, 5 i 

aves 
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ſaves a great deal of labour. See Plate III. 
Fig. 1, This machine is ſet againſt a row 
of hay, and draws it into vaſt heaps, ready 
for being cocked, which it then is very ex- 
peditioully. 

Nine acres of new laid ground ſown with 
barley, after rape and turnips mixed toge- 
ther, with, per acre, 

14 55. of white clover, 

10 Buſhels of hay ſeeds. 

7 lb, of rib-graſs. 
Kept the ſecond year, 
7 Cows, 
2 Year olds, 

1 Colt, 
from May-day to Michaelmas, and 100 
lambs four weeks; which is certainly a 
great ſtock. 

His breed is the ſhort horns, in compli- 
ance with the common cuſtom of the neigh- 
bourhood. His cows, upon an average, from 
May to Michaelnas, give two gallons of milk 
a day; but for ſix weeks in the height of 
the ſeaſon ſix gallons a day. The winter 
food is generally hay, of which they eat 
about two ſtone a week, for 20 weeks. 
They are kept in the helds during 
winter, 

This gentleman's ſtanding profit on ſheep 


is 24s. per head, which he calculates as 
follows : | 
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E 
The ewe bought in at - 6.0.46 

A lamb and a half, which is TX 8 
18 0 

average, at 125. = — 

Wool, — — — O 7 O 
2-80 
Prime coſt, — = 1 
Pr ofit, * ey I 4 O 


His breed is between the Teeſwater 
(reckoned the largeſt ſheep in England) and 
Swale ſheep; the firſt for the ſize of their 
carcaſes, and the ſecond for the ſhortneſs of 
their legs. 

Their winter food is graſs, and hay at 
the ſtack. In ſpring they have cabbages, but 
in caſe they have not, then two buſhels of 
oats each, in troughs beſide their hay. 
The average weight, per fleece, is 8 5. but 
has had 17 /b. from a ſhearing wether, and 
14/6, from a ſhearing ewe. 

In the tillage of his arable, he reckons 
ſix horſes neceſſary for ſixty acres. Uſes 
two or three in a plough, according to the 
ſtate of the ſoil, which do an acre a day, 
ſtirring fix inches deep. 

According to the ſyſtem of management 
which he has guided himſelf by, 6 or 7004. 
would be neceſſary to ſtock a farm of 100 4, 
a Year, | 
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The principal part of this gentleman's 
experimental agriculture is the raiſing of 
cabbages, which he began in 1762, and has 
ſince conſtantly carried on with great ſpirit 
and. no leſs ſucceſs. In that year he had 
three acres upon a clay ſoil, winter-fallowed. 
They were both winter and ſpring plants, 
that is, raiſed from ſeed ſown at thoſe 
times. The rows were four feet aſunder, 
and the plants two feet from each other. 
They were well horſe and hand-hoed. The 
crop was upon an average 12 15. each cab- 
bage. They were begun to be uſed for all 
ſorts of cattle about Martinmas, and found 
of admirable uſe for all. | 


1703, 

This year, encouraged by the ſucceſs of 
the laſt, he planted eight acres, alſo upon 
a clay ſoil, both winter and ſpring plants ; 
the preparation of the land the ſame; the 
rows as before; and the horſe and hand- 
hoeing likewiſe the ſame. They were begun 
at Martinmas, and laſted into May. The 
average weight per cabbage 14 . They 
were uſed for ſheep, fatting oxen and cows, 
and with great ſucceſs for all, 


1764. 

Eight acres were likewiſe planted this 
year upon the ſame ſoil, in the ſame manner, 
and managed as before: They were began 
at Mart inmas, and laſted till Lady- day: * 

OF 
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for all ſorts of cattle: the average weight 
ber cabbage, 12 5. 


1765. 

Eight acres, of a loamy clay, that had been 
but three years in tillage, were planted this 
year ; the preparations and management as 
before : They were uſed for all forts of cattle, 
and laſted to the middle of April. Average, 
per cabbage, 20 /b. ſome of them 42 10. 

1766. 

Nine acres of clay were appropriated to 
them this year. Culture, Sc. as before. 
Laſted from October till April. The average 
weight, per cabbage, 18 . Uſed for all forts 
of cattle. | 


1767. 

Nine acres of clay this year applied to 
them; in every reſpect under the ſame ma- 
nagement as before. The average 15 U. 

1908. --: 

The great ſucceſs hitherto attending the 
culture of this moſt profitable vegetable, 
induced Mr. Crowe to apply no leſs than 
13 acres to cabbages this year. I viewed 
them with great pleaſure ; the weight 
he expects not to be equal to the preced- 
ing years, from the very unfavourablenels 
of the ſeaſon, as a ſevere drought ſet in juſt 
after planting : But this ſuppoſition is no 
certainty, as they were not near arrived at 
their full growth. I weighed ſeveral which 

2 J ap- 
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I apprehended near the average ſize, and 
found them, upon a medium, 7 /6. each: 1 
ſhould ſuppoſe the crop will come to 10 or 
11 /b, each. 

Cabbages are found much 1 to 
turnips; this is a remark Mr. Crowe has 
conſtantly made, and-it was proved ſtrongly 
this year, by a piece of turnips being ſown 
in the cabbage field, which evidently to the 
eye were not comparable to the cabbages ; 
not amounting to above a ſixth part of the 
weight of them. 

The mention of turnips reminds me of 
the very bad common huſbandry of this 
country, relative to turnips, vig. the not 
hoeing them. Of the product of crops ſo 
managed, I can give a pretty exact account; 
for expreſſing a deſire to weigh a ſquare 
perch of the common turnips, Mr. Crowe 
carried me to a field of one of his tenants 
for that purpoſe; as he was willing to give 
them fair play, he rejected the firſt field, 
on viewing it, as the crop was very bad: We 
then walked to a ſecond, and that proving 
much the ſame, he enquired of the people 
with him where the beſt common crop was 
to be found. Their opinions were va— 
rious, but for ſatisfaction we walked from 
one to another, and at laſt one was fixed on 
as the beſt; furthermore, the very beſt ſpot 
in the whole field was ſought for and found, 
and a ſquare perch meaſured, the turnips 
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topped and tailed; and the product in baſ- 
kets as follows; | 


No. 1. EET 50 1b, 
2. 8 50 
3. 8 52 
4+ = * 41 
193 
Baſket, — —_ on I2 
181 
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which is per acre, 12 tons 18 cwt. I have 
myſelf cultivated turnips on worſe land, 
and without dung, to 35 tons per acre, 
through a whole field: The want of hoe- 
ing is ſufficient to counterbalance every 
poſſible advantage. 

Here was a trial not only of the beſt 
field, but of the beſt part of the field; and 
the product to be ſo trifling, ſhews very 
plainly the infinite uſe of hoeing. It is 
true, ſomething is to be allowed for grow- 
ing; for turnips do not arrive at their full 
growth till Chri/tmas, or the firſt froſts; 
though I apprehended much ſooner when 
crowded fo thick as they are in the fields 
not hoed : For this reaſon, if we ſuppole 
them only three fourths grown, I am con- 
fident the allowance will be an ample one. 
In this caſe, the full weight will be near 16 
tons. But here let me remark, that from 
this weighing and walking through 1 

Cs; 
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fields, Iam perfectly clear, the average weight 
fer acre of the whole country would not 
riſe to above five tons. Mr. Crowe has raiſed 
cabbages over a whole field, of 50 tons per 
acre; in other words, as much on one acre 
as the farmers do of turnips on ten. A very 
ſtriking compariſon ! 

Candour, however, requires me to add, 
that this gentleman prefers turnips to cab- 
bages on light, or gravelly land: But I muſt 
be allowed to remark upon that opinion, 
that the juſtneſs of it depends merely upon 
the turnips being hoed or not. If they are 
hoed, I leave it to further enquiries to decide 
the parallel: If they are not hoed, common 
ſenſe muſt determine it in a moment. The 
cabbages are a very valuable crop; whereas 
the turnips, for more reaſons than one, are 
pernicious, They are eſteemed a fallow, 
though full of weeds, and the land bound, 
and rough; the conſequence of which is, 
the ſoil being conſtantly in wretched order ; 
the corn crop miſerably full of weeds—ſo 
that you will walk over them, and pointing 
it out, be told, it is after a fallow—that is to 
lay, turnips unhoed : A very capital fallow, 
it muſt needs be confeſſed! But the con- 
trary of all this is the caſe with cabbages. 
The remedy for this bad huſbandry is 
very plain; if turnips are hoed ?Horaugbiy, 
let them paſs for a fallow; if not, a 
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Such are Mr. Crowe's experiments upon 
this very valuable plant: Next I ſhall pre- 
ſent you with his general inſtructions for 
the cultivation of cabbages, the effect of his 
experience. 
| Soon after M:ichaelmas, the land ſhould be 

ploughed and limed at the rate of a chaldron 
per acre. In the ſpring it is to be ploughed 
twice more, and thrown the ſecond time into 
ridges, four feet aſunder. | 

The ſeed for winter plants ſhould be 
ſown in Auguſt, as ſoon as you can get it, 
and pricked out into a piece of good land 
at Michaelmas about eight or nine inches 
aſunder; and into the field along the above 
ridges, two feet from plant to plant, in 
March—the ſooner the better, 

For ſpring plants, the ſeed muſt be ſown 
in February; and pricked out or not as it 
happens; it is not ſo neceſſary as with the 
winter plants. 'The end of May, or the be- 
ginning of June, is the time for tranſplant- 
ing them to the ridges, which ſeaſon will 
allow a third ſpring plowing. 

They are never to be watered ; not but 
in ſome ſeaſons it might be beneticial ; but, 
upon the whole, they do extremely well 
without it; and the work is not only ex- 
penſive but very troubleſome. 

As ſoon as the plants are ſtrong enough 
to bear earth againſt them, and ſtand of 
themſalves, then turn a turrow from m_ 

an 
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and in a day or two throw it back again; 
this looſens the moulds, and renders the ſoil 
fit for the young cabbages to ſtrike root into: 
As ſoon after as any weeds are perceived 
upon the ridges, they ſhould be hand-hoed 
and repeat it by that direction as often as it 
may happen during the ſummer. 

The horſe-hoeings are to be directed upon 
the ſame principle; when the intervals are 
weedy, or tending to too great a ſtiffneſs, or 
the plants looking as if they wanted nouriſh- 
ment; the horſe-hoeing ſhould, in ſuch 
caſes, be repeated, without regard to time. 

They will, in general, be ready for uſe 
about Martinmas; a very convenient time; 
for the after-graſs is then going off, and 
they will, for all ſorts of cattle, ſupply its 
place: No food is found better for fatting 
beaſts old or young ;—nor can any thing 
thrive better upon any ſort of food than 
ſheep upon cabbages. They will in general 
laſt till May-day. 

With the preceding management, upon 
clay land of 10 s. an acre, they may be ex- 
pected, upon an average of ſoils and ſeaſons, 
to riſe to 14 46. one with another. 

The expences per acre, are as follow ; 


Rent, — r eee ene 
Seed, 2 . = 6 a0 
Pricking out, — — „5 


— 


Carry oer 2 I5 6 


Brought 
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Brought over - .o 15 6 
Tranſplanting,, = = 0 $5 6 
Three ploughings, - -' 0 15 v 
Four horſe hoeings, - = © 5 o 
Hand-hoeing, = 33 
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At 14 1b, each, they amount to 34 tons, 
5 cwt. per acre. | 

Theſe inſtructions are clear, judicious, 
and truly the reſult of experience: I need 
not therefore add, that they are peculiarly 
valuable. They ſufficiently prove how im- 
portant an object cabbages are in rural 
economics: And alſo how extremely ſen- 
ſible this gentleman's introduction of them 
to a country that abounds with ſo valuable 
a breed of ſheep, without poſleſſing any 
ſpring-food for them, but the ruin of their 
paſtures. | 

Potatoes, Mr. Crowe has cultivated for 
many years, and generally from one to four 
acres. His method is to make them a fallow 
year. Winter fallows for them, manuring 
with long dung or haulm. He plants 
them in April, in rows two feet aſunder, 
the ſets nine inches from each other, 12 
buſhels to an acre. He horſe-hoes them 
with a common plough four or five times; 
but the firſt operation is to harrow the land 


ever as ſoon as they are up, to level it; 
beſide 
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beſide the horſe-hoeings, they are well 
hand-hoed, as faſt as the weeds get up. At 
Martinmas they are ploughed up, unleſs 
the land is for wheat; in which caſe, they 
are taken up at Michaelmas. The average 

uce 120 buſhels per acre. Wheat is 
better after them than after a fallow. If any 
thing beſides dung is uſed for them, as 
ſometimes haulm, thatch, fern, ruſhes, &c. 
they are laid on a heap and covered with 
ſome dung at top about Mzchaelmas, to be 
ſomewhat rotten in the ſpring when uſed : 
This is an excellent practice, and worthy of 
imitation, as it all contributes to make the 
clay light. 

This gentleman has made ſome diſco- 
veries in the uſe of them, which are very 
important. When boiled, nothing feeds 
poultry better, and hogs fatten upon them 
excellently. All forts of young cattle in the 
farm-yard, he has found, will eat them raw, 
but if boiled they will be more nouriſhing; 
and go much farther. This is the reſult of 
experience, and deſerves great attention ; 
for in foils that are fuitable to this root, 
the quantity produced from a few acres is 
prodigious, many hundred head of cattle 
might be wintered, with the application of 
very little land to this. uſe. . 1 

If the potatoe foil is dry, Mr. Crowe 
covers the tops of the ridges (of ſuch as are 
for family uſe) with long ſtraw, haulm, &c. 

Vor. II. Q He 
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He then takes them up as they are uſed, 
and finds that they will laſt good till Candle- 
mas, and alſo grow till then. 

Feruſalem artichoaks he has alſo cultivated, 
and with good ſucceſs ; he gets about three 
buſhels from a ſquare perch, or 480 buſhels 
per acre: Has had a peck from one root; 
and half a peck of potatoes. 

Another very important experiment made 
by Mr. Crowe was in the article of tillage, 
He gave a large clay field a two years com- 
plete fallow, both winter and ſummer : He 
both years limed it well, one and an half 
chaldron per acre, three chaldrons per acre 
in the whole. The fecond Michaclmas it was 
ſown with wheat, after twelve ploughings, 
What may be ſuppoſed the reſult ? Surely a 
moſt capital crop !—no ſuch matter. After 
the corn was finely up, the ſpring rains, 
from the fineneſs of the ſoil, plaiſtered the 
whole ſurface like mortar; the crop only 
14 buſhels per acre, and corn bad. 
Upon this experiment, (which is very 
curious) I ſhould remark, that the warm 
advocates for tillage ought not to be general 
in their expreſſions; like Tull, De Chateau- 
vieux, M. du Hamel, and an hundred others, 
fince_it is evident a thorough pulverization 
may on ſome lands be pernicious. This 
gentleman had never ſo poor a crop on any 
fort of land, or with any management, 
which plainly indicates the true _ [ 
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have had much experience of ſoils, which 
bake with a quick ſun after rain; and 
can eaſily believe, that the finer they are 
made, the worſe is the chance for a crop, 
unleſs it is a hoting one, ſuch as turnips or 
beans, potatoes, Cc. which are not only 
hoed, but will bear a harrowing in caſe of 
rain, and plaiſtering: Had this crop of 
wheat been mine, I ſhould have harrowed 
it in the ſpring thoroughly. "op 

For the purpoſe of cleaning his faltows, 
Mr. Crowe invented a horſe-rake, which he 
finds of incomparable uſe : It rakes out 
twitch and ſuch trumpery very effectually. 
See plate III. fig. 2. : 
Another moſt excellent practice of huſ- 
bandry, and which 1 believe is quite pecu- 
liar to this gentleman, is the moving all the 
old hedges about his farm, which were upon 
hills and high parts of the field, into bot- 
toms; an admirable thought, the propriety 
of which muſt ſtrike every one at the firſt 
mention: The ditches upon the higher parts 
of the fields are of no uſe in draining, which 
is one great end of ditches: And the hedges 
in ſuch ſituations can only keep the ſun and 
wind from the land, which in wet foils, 
and all clays, is a very great diſadvantage i 
But by making them in the bottoms and 
hollows, the land is neceſſarily drained; the 
Expence of the uſual drains in ſuch places 
laved: the ſan and wind have a free courſe 
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over the fields, which are conſequently ſo 
much the ſooner dry, and ready for plough- 
ing; and in all reſpects the ſounder and 
healthier, I cannot ſpeak of this practice 
in the manner it deſerves. It 1s worthy of 
univerſal imitation on clay, and all moiſt 
{oils where the country has any variations 
of ſurface. 

Nor is this ſpirited cultivator leſs atten- 
tive to draining his clay foils by means of 
large covered drains. He digs them from 
three to ſix feet deep, two feet wide at bot- 
tom, and four feet at top, and within that 
ſpace turns an arch of brick work ; this 
is doing the buſineſs of main drains very 
effectually, and being below the bottoms 
of all his ditches, water no where ſtands in 
them for want of a fall, which 1s very often 
the caſe: And further, one of the principal 
points of a general hollow draining is there- 
by executed ; as three or four ſuch main 
ones being judiciouſly made about a farm, 
an opportunity is every where commanded 
for laying the leſſer ones into them, when- 
ever it 18 thought proper to make them. 

In all parts of rural economies, this 
zentleman is judicious in his deſigns, and 
pirited in the execution. When he came 
to his eſtate, he found all the farm houſes 


and offices in miſerable repair; many he has 


pulled down, and has repaired all: Thoſe 


e raiſes from the ground are all ne 
| built 
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built of brick and tile; and one upon his 
own farm for the reſidence of his bailey, 
with all ſorts of convemences in plenty; 
and a neat room for drinking tea in, (as it 
is at a proper diſtance from the houfe) : This 
building is no flight ornament to his grounds; 
it is elegant as well as uſeful. 

Further let me remark, that Mr. Crowe 
is as attentive to the improvement of his 
eſtate by planting, as by good huſbandry ; 
and this likewiſe in a very judicious method. 
He totally diſapproves of ſetting trees in 
hedges, for various and good reaſons 
ſuch as the neceſſity (for want of being well 
defended) of planting them at too great an 
age their dripping on to the lands in 
farming, and thereby damaging the crops— 
their affording an opportunity of paſſing 
over the fences—with many other reaſons, 
that muſt be obvious to every one. To rows 
likewiſe many of theſe objections hold 
equally ſtrong : But the method uſed 
by this gentleman is to plant ſcreens in ſuch 
ſituations about his eſtate, as beſt defend it 
from the injury of winds, and fo as to 
command in every farm a dry warm-ſhe]- 
tered paſture or two, open to the ſouth, for 
ewes and lambs in the ſpring; which is a 
point of conſequence, though little attended 
to in general. 

By mcans likewiſe of appropriating ſlips 
of land to this purpoſe, the trees are planted 
Q 3 at 
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at any age, and as they are well fenced in, 
are ſecured from all injuries; which, when 


fingly done, is an endleſs and a moſt ex, 


penſive buſineſs.— This way of planting 
cannot, upon the whole, be too much re: 
commended, as it is attended with nume- 


rous and great advantages, and quite free 


from the objections which lie againſt all 
other methods. 

One ſlight contrivance in mechanics, this 
gentleman has found of ſingular uſe. It is 
the erection of a large black{mith's hammer, 
to be worked by his foot, while he uſes the 
ſmall one in his hand. It would be of ex- 
cellent ſervice to all country ſmiths. See 
plate III. fig. 3. 

I cannot conclude this regiſter of Mr, 
Crowes huſbandry without remarking, that 
his neighbourhood 1n particular, and the 
public in general, are highly obliged to him 
for the ſpirit with which he has conducted 
ſo many inquirjes in huſbandry. It is an 
employment truly worthy of a country 
gentleman of fortune ; who, without being 
Be about profit, commands it in a 

igh degree; and lays a foundation in his 
diſcoveries for the abſolute ſupport af thou- 


jandy *, 


21 1 not quit Kiplin hk * 
that Mr. Crowe has a collection of pictures, 
which, though not ſo generally known as many 


others, 
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1 made uſe of the opportunity of being 
at Kiplin, to view the experimental agricul- 
ture of Smelt, Fig; at the Leaſes; of 
which he was ſo obliging as to give me the 
following account. It chiefly ehnſiſts in the 
culture of cabbages : he began in 1763. 

That year he had two acres, upon a ſoil 
partly ſand and partly clay, mixed; not 
good land, being very binding. The ſeed 
was ſown the beginning of March; and 
tranſplanted from the ſced- bed into the field 
in May; which had been prepared by a 
winter fallow of three ploughings, beſides 
harrowings. The rows were four feet 
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others, yet contains ſome very capital pieces. 
The following is a catalogue. | 

Baſſan. Adoration of the ſhepherds. A moſt 
capital picture. The exprefſion exceed- 
ingly fine; and the colours excellent. 
The attitude of the Virgin is graceful 
and delicate: The expreſſion of her 
countenance admirable, and the drapery 
of the veil about her head well deſigned. 
The boy is excellently performed; his 
attitude fine, and the bold relief of his 
head incomparable ; bur, like all the 
children of painting, has too much ani- 
mation in his countenance, The old 
man's head, who leans it en his hand, is 
11 a fine ſtile. The figure who kneels, 
and holds the aſs by a rope, is extremely 
well deſigned ; the relief noble, and the 
ſpirit of the tints great. But excellently 
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aſunder, and 22 inches from plant to plant. 
They were horſe-hoed four times, beſides 
hand-hoeing and hand-weeding. They were 
begun in November, and laſted till the end 
of March; weighed, upon an average, 7/6, 
each, They wintered three ſteers, ſeven 
milch cows, and 20 ſheep. The ſteers 
(which were of 60 ſtone) eat 12 flone a day; 
had them in a graſs field. 

The cows eat ſeven ſtone a day. They 
never milked better in the height of the 
{ſummer ; the butter was perfectly good, and 
kept exceedingly well: But this depended 
upon their eating no decayed leaves; which 


. 
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as this figure js executed in ſome reſpects, 
in others it is equally faulty; it is of no 
expreſſion, and the attitude moſt un- 
meaning. The figures by the aſs, are 
ſomewhat expreſhye, but in nothing re- 
lative to the ſubject of the picture; indeed 
the whole group of the aſs and the three 
ſhepherds is ſtrangely introduced, having 
ſcarcely any thing to do with the buſineſs 
of the piece. The aſs's head is ſurpriz- 
ingly finiſhed. The landſcape is not 
pleaſing. | 

Upon the whole, the ſpirit and relief 
of the figures, with the ſtrength of the 
colouring, render it a moſt noble picture; 
and it js not done in the coarſe 2 
ſtile, ſo common to the pieces which pals 


under the name of Baſſan. 
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made the butter taſte. It kept a fortnight 
perfectly good; and the cabbages yielded 
proportionally more butter from a given 
quantity of milk, than from any other food. 
1764. 

This year Mr. Smelt cultivated four acres 
upon the ſame ſoil, which he prepared for 
as before. When the ridges were formed, 
a furrow was cut by a plough four inches 
deep, and ſprinkled with rotten dung, by 
women out of baſkets, at the rate of ſeven 
loads per acre: After this the plough turns 
a furrow on each ſide the drill, and covers 
the dung with a ſmall ridge ; laſtly a wooden 


ws 


Venetian Schocl, Two courtezans, a brown and 
a fair woman ; the latter 1s very fine, the 
attitude and the countenance plealing 
and the drapery good : The expreſſion 

olf the light and relief ſtrong. 

Horizonti. A large landſcape. A caſtle on a 

Hill, with a river at the foot, The trees 
with the hght behind them well done; 
the attitudes of the figures yery natural ; 
and the goats well executed. 

Ditto, A ſacrifice. The variety and attitudes 

of the figures very well imagined ; the 
light between the trunks of the trees on 
the right, lively, and gives a full relief : 
The colours more natural than in the 
other piecg: Upon the whole, a pleaſing 
picture, | 
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roller was run along the ridge to preſs the 
foil; for the plants Mr. Smelt has obſerved 
to canker, if the ſoil is looſe about the roots, 
The average weight per cabbage was 8 1, ; 
uſed for the ſame cattle as laſt year; and 
with equal ſueceſs in every reſpect. 

1766. 

In the year 1765, this gentleman had no 
cabbages; and found the want of them in 
winter very great for the production of ſweet 
freſh butter: Turnip butter is not eatable; 
and hay very apt to dry the cows; or at 
beſt to give but little milk. This year he 
planted the ſame field as uſed in 1764; the 


Luca Carlovarli. Four views of Rome. 

Ne x. A quay. The attitudes, buſineſs, 
variety, and expreſſion of the figures, 
good. The water natural; and the ar- 
chitecture in a fine taſte; but the ſameneſs 
of the colours unpleaſing. 

Ne. 2. The figures ſpirited, the architecture 
fine, and the general effect pleaſing. 

Ne. 3. The figures good, but the architecture 
and ruins not very pictureſque. 

Ne. 4. Fine. The ſhrubby wood, growing 
out of the rock, with the light behind 
it, pictureſque and pleaſing; the archi- 
tecture not in the beſt ſtile. 

Four views of Venice. The vaſt variety of 
the figures in theſe pictures, very well 
executed and expreſſive ; the architecture 
minutely fimſhed; the perſpective ex- 
cellent, and the colours pleaſing. 

2 Schacl 
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management, product, and uſe, nearly the 
ſame as laſt crop. 


1767. 
The old cabbage field was again planted 


this year; culture, product, and ule, the 
ſame as betore. 


1768. 

This year five be were planted, but in 
the ſame field as before: Management in 
all reſpects the ſame; they promiſe to be a 
very profitable crop, but not equal to the 
preceding ones, owing to the extreme un- 


favourableneſs of the ſeaſon juſt after 
planting. 


* 
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School of the Carrachi. A woman pointing out 
two boy angels to a girl: At preſent in 
two pieces. Her figure is very maſculine; 
the relief bold and fine; her left leg 
almoſt projects from the canvas. The 


drapery is good; and the attitudes of the 
boys excellent. 


Luca Giordano. TWO gateways; fine. The 


colours very good; and the architecture 
the ſame. 


Four pieces of ruins. Very fine. 

Unknown, Marriage of Joſeph before the High 
Prieſt. Excellent. The group, attitudes, 

colours, and expreſſion, fine. 

Ditto. An Ecce Homo, and a Mater Doloroſa : 
Companions, The expreſſion of the 
countenances very great; nn the finiſh- 
ing exquiſite. 


Ditto. 
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Upon the whole, Mr. Smelt has found 
cabbages to be a moſt advantageous crop; 
of admirable uſe to all ſorts of cattle ; but 
peculiarly fo for milch cows : He is deter- 
mined never to be without them for that 
purpoſe, as the butter is found to be excel- 
lent, from the conſtant experience of ſo man 
winters: And every one will acknowledge 
that a green vegetable, which will make 
butter in thedepth of winter, is a moſt 
valuable acquiſition, not to huſbandry alone, 


but the convenience of all families uncon- 
need with it. 


_— 
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Ditto. Leda, and Danae, companions. Moſt 
pleaſing; the naked finely deſigned and 
very well coloured, but both their coun- 
tenances are devoid of the animation of 
the moment. Leda turns from her ſwan 
with the moſt perfect indifference. 

Flemiſh School. Four pieces of family buſineſs in 
low life. Very expreſſive and well 
coloured. | | 

Roſalba. Cymon and Ipbigenia. Very pleaſing. 
Ipbigenia's attitude and body fine; but 
the colours gone. 

Unknown. Virgin and Child; an oval. Fine. 

Flemiſh School. Boors at cards. Expreſſive. 

Unknown. Six cattle-pieces, roughly finiſhed, 
but well executed, 

Brammante. The offering of the wiſemen. The 
finiſhing of this piece is very fine: but 
the ideas are all thoſe of a boor; and _ 

| 0 
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Beſides theſe trials on cabbages, Mr. 
Smelt has executed ſome other experiments 
which deſerve particular attention. One 
upon the breaking up and laying down to 
graſs, is very curious. 

A field of 22 acres, old lay, that had not 
been ploughed of 40 years, was grown ſo 
bad, moſſy, and hide-bound, that he de- 
termined to break it up: The ſoil ſeemingly 
gravel, but found from experiment to be of 
a marley nature. It was all pared and 
burnt, in April and May 1766, as thin as 
poſſible ; ploughed once, and fown with 


— * 


of the necks is twiſted even to paining 
the eye. 

Unknown. Three ſmall landſcapes; companions. 
The center one ſpirited and well finiſhed. 

Scarlatti. A madman's brains. This is truly, 
phrenſy embodied. 

Viviano. Landſcape. Very fine; the colours 
elegant, and the perſpective light, through 
the rock pictureſque. 

Unknown. Four {mall cattle- pieces on copper. 
The colours very fine, and the deſign 
ſpirited. 

Ditto. Landſcape; the flight into Egypt. 
Excellent. 


Ditto. Landſcape; a hermit's cave. The rocks 


and trees very wild and fine; and the 
light through the cavities natural and 
pictureſque. 


Jon. Steen. Two ſmall landſcapes. Pleaſing. 


Unknown. 
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turnips. The crop was eat off by ſheep, by 
the middle of April. It was then ploughed 
thrice level, and harrowed ſeven or eight 
times, till quite ſmooth. It was then ſown 
with barley, ſeven pecks to the acre; and 
alſo with 12 16. of white clover, 4 /b. of rib 
graſs, and 416. of trefoile. The crop of 
barley turned out very great; for five quar- 
ters per acre were ſold; beſides the ſcreenings 
and the tythe which was taken in kind; 
this is an immenſe crop. In 1768, it was 
mowed, but not till the latter end of Juh. 
that the ſeeds might be quite ripe. The hay 
was ſtacked; the ſtack contained 200 ſquare 


Unknown. Two pieces on copper: One a wild 
romantic wood, trunks of trees, Fc. 
The other, rocks by the fea.—The laſt 
pleaſing ; the colours of both fine. 

Borgognone. Two battle pieces. Done in his wild 
rough manner, but exceedingly fpirited. 

Unknown. A cat's and a grey-hound's head: 
The latter exquiſite, 

Ditto. Dogs and dead game: Good, Their 
poſtures fine. | 

Ditto. Diana; moſt admirable finiſhing: 
Nothing more exquiſite than the naked; 
but incomplete where it ought to be molt 
highly touched. | 

Ditto. Saturn and Ops. Ditto. Exceeding fine. 

Ditto. Paris and the three goddeſſes. Exquiſite 
finiſhing : Their attitudes varied, and 
the naked elegant. ike. 


Unknown. 
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yards, and Mr. Sme/t calculates that a ſquared 
yard weighs 14 ftone, which; makes it 17 
ton 10 cwt.— The after-graſs in one month 
has maintained 22 beaſts, and will maintain 
them a month or ſix weeks longer. | 

It is of particular conſequence to know 
experimentally, that theſe graſſes will, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of hay ſeeds, make a 
paſture; The huſbandry of fowing them 
muſt be far better than the chance medley 
of a hay loft. | [-.. 

Buckwheat as a manure this very ſenſible 
cultivator has tried. He ploughed nine acres 
in, in full flower; a very fine thick crop: 


4 
* * 


Unknown. Hercules and Dejanira. Incomparably 
finiſhed. | | 

Ditto. Seven pieces of fruit, Sc. Pleaſing. 

Ditto. A fiſh- piece, excellent. 

Ditto. Ditto and cellery. Ditto. 

Ditto. Another of fiſn. Ditto. 

Ditto. Two cattle- pieces. Very pretty. 

Ditto, Woman with two children. 

Ditto. A Magdalen. Attitude and colours 
moſt pleaſing and delicate. 

Ditto. Cupid and P/yche. Incomparably fniſhed. 

Ditto. Pan and Cyrinx, Fine. © 

. Ditto. Venus and a ſleeping Cupid. Exceedingly 
fine finiſhipg, expreſſion and attitudes. 

Brughle. Two figures with fruit and fowls, c. Oc. 

moſt capital. The hen in the baſket is 

abſolute life; the boldneſs of the relief 

one would think beyond the power of 


Paint; 
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It was mown and turned in directly. In three 
weeks it was quite gone; but the ſoil had no 
appearance of blackneſs nor richneſs, nor 
did it lighten it. It was ſown with rye; a 
good crop, but not better than common, 


without any manure at all. 


Mr. Smelt's method of curing old hide- 
bound moſſy graſs, is by harrowing with a 
common harrow, loaded with a weight : It 
requires four horſes, and cuts an inch and a 
half, or two inches deep. It ſhould go both 
ways acroſs the field. This operation alone 
wall improve it greatly; but if you add a 
ſprinkling of graſs-ſeeds, and ſome well- 


tt . — 


paint; for the hollowneſs of the baſket, 
and the repreſentation of ſpace between 
the twigs and the hen, incomparably done. 
The ducks alſo excellent. The colouring 
of the whole picture ſtrong and natural. 
But the vacancy, the unmeaning inanity 
of the woman's countenance, beyond con- 
ception. In ſome ſubjects where ideotiſm 

was wanted, ſhe would figure nobly. 
Hanibal Carrache. An old woman fitting in her 
chair and reeling. The expreſſion of this 
iece is ſurprizingly great. The face and 
2 moſt incomparably done they 
are nature itſelf — the drapery a moſt 
true imitation; the attitude eaſy and 
natural: In one word, the whole piece 

ly executed, 

Unknown. Two Venetian Gondoliers at cards. 


Great ſtrength of expreſſion. ' 
mY * Giſolphi. 
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fotted manure, it will then totally deſtroy 
the moſs, and be attended with very great 
profit. 

This gentleman has generally had three- 
fourths of an acre of potatoes every year, for 
theſe ten years. His method of cultivating 
them is this; he manures for them with 
four loads of long dung, to lighten rather 
than enrich, He ſets them in rows 15 inches 
aſunder, and ten inches from ſet to ſet, in 
the furrows after the plough. Thoſe which 
have more than one eye he ſlices; 15 bu- 
ſhels plant an acre; and the end of April 
is the time he uſually performs it in. When 
juſt up, the ridges are. harrowed down, and 


8 — 


— 


Ciſalpbi. Two pieces of architecture. Very fine. 
The two figures with ſpears wonderfully 
ſpirited. 

Holbein. Portrait of Count Bragadino, a Venetian 
nobleman. Fine. 

School of Raphael. Virgin and Child. The 
2 attitude, but very graceful and 

1 

Leh. King Charles II. The frame cut out of 
the royal oak; and the king's privy ſeal 
upon it; viz. a Cupid drawn in a cat 
by a lion and a goat; under it written 
Charlotte Litchfield. 

Ditto. Lady Litchfield. 

Kueller. Earl of Litchfield. 

Ditto, Lord treaſurer Godolphin. 

Ditto. The Great Duke of Marlborough. 
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3 
then thrown up again with the plough. 
While growing, they ate kept clean from 
weeds, The product has been, upon 
an average, 100 buſhels from the three 
roods. 

Theſe very well deſigned and accurately 
executed experiments are ſuch, that every 
underſtanding reader will join with me in 
acknowledging their merit. It is to be re- 
gretted that this gentleman did not apply 
more of his farm to experimental agriculture, 
for this ſpecimen proves the juſtneſs of his 
ideas of correct farming. 

The Leaſes is a beautiful ferme ornce. The 
ſituation is very fine, commanding a moſt 
extenſive and lively proſpect, and Mr. Smelt 
has ornamented 1t with much taſte, 

Another little excurſion from Kiplin was 
to Hornbycaſile, the ſeat of the earl of Hol- 
dernaſſe; now receiving great additions and 
improvements: It will be an excellent, con- 
venient, and agreeable houſe; commands a 
moſt noble proſpe& of the whole country 
in front, the environs abounding with ca- 
pabilities of all kinds, But one uncom- 
mon circumſtance ſhould not be forgotten : 
It is true magnificence: All the by-roads 
through his lordſhip's eſtate are admirably 
good, ſuperior to moſt turnpikes, and all 
done at his own expence. Too much can- 


not be ſaid in praiſe of ſuch a conduct: It 
is noble, 


Near 


F 
Near the caſtle, obſerving ſome graſa- 
fields more level than common in this 
country, (for. moſt of them are in ridge and 
furrow) and enquiring the reaſon, I found 
they were of his lordſhip's doing, and 
in a very complete manner: The land 
was fallowed for two years, then ſown 
with graſſes alone, and the firſt crop left to 
rot upon the ground; that 1s, three years 
were <4 wk in gaining the graſs : But 
ſuch methods are much too expenſive to be 
imitated any where *. 
* 4 * | 
This was the account I received of the 
laying thoſe fields to graſs; but the intelli- 
gence was wholly a miſtake: However, I 
let it ſtand as it was, that the following 
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1 returned to Kiphin by Kirby; one of the 
ſeats of William Aislabie, Eſq; of Studley, and the 
grounds greatly ornamented by him. They 
chiefly conſiſt of a range of high land, winding 
through a large valley, the edge of it planted, 
and temples, &c. built at thoſe points which 
command the beſt views : At the bottom a ſtream 
winds in a beautiful manner and forms ſeveral 
caſcades : The principal proſpect is from a templg 
about the middle of the plantation ; from which: 
you look down upon the river very pictureſquely, 
and command a very noble proſpect over a fine 
country, beautifully variegated with woods, 
Villages, ſcattercd houſes, incloſures, Sc. 
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explanation may be the better underſtood, 
The earl of Holderneſſe did me the honour 
of communicating the real ſtate of the caſe 
in a letter, which he alſo allows me to in- 
ſert here; I do it with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, 
not only from its correcting an error of 
conſequence, but becauſe it is a piece full of 
maſterly obſervations ; and diſplays the moſt 
accurate knowledge of the principles and 


practice of agriculture, 
“Sir, Sion Hill, Dec. 8th, 1769. 


The entertainment and inftruQtion I 
found in reading your former publications, 
made me impatient to peruſe the Six Months 
Tour; and | naturally turned to that part of 
the book, wherein mention is made of ſome 
poſſeſſions of mine. Had I known of your 
intention of viſiting the north of England, 
(for your advertiſement never reached me) 
I would have contributed my mite to the 
ſucceſs of a project, undertaken upon ſuch 
publick ſpirited motives, and which you are 
ſo well able to execute, either by meeting 
you at Hornby myſelf, or by providing you 
with an intelligent guide, as I think you 
would have found ſomething there worth 
your obſervation. The information you re- 
ceived concerning ſome fields that I had 
laid to graſs, is ſo imperfect, that I beg to 
troubl: you with a few lines, to ſet that 
matter in a fairer light. = 

C 
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The ſoil of the fields in queſtion is ſtrong, 
deep, and ſound, a mixture of clay and 
gravel, with many large ſtones, tough and 
difficult to work; they had been in tillage 
time immemorial, never croſs-ploughed, 
and four exhauſting crops taken, to one ill 
managed fallow, lime conſtantly laid on as 
manure, in large quantities, which had in- 
creaſed the natural tenacious quality of the 
ſoil to ſuch a degree, as to require uncom- 
mon ſtrength, both of team and tackle, to 
get through it. With ſuch management, 
it is needleſs to tell you, the land was over- 
tun with weeds; thoſe even were ſo ſtunted, 
as evidently to demonſtrate its impoveriſhed 
ſtate, The ſtubble had been injudiciouſly 
broke up, in a wet ſeaſon, in ſpring, and a 
ſecond ploughing in Auguſt, ſerved only to 
tumble huge and unbroken clods from one 
fide of the furrow to another : This, Sir, 
was the firſt ſummer fallow you heard of, 
and under theſe circumſtances I entered at 
Michaelmas 1759. 

As ſoon as harrows could be of ſervice, 
very heavy ones were employed, and the 
land laid up in ridges for the winter; in 
1760, they were exceedingly well ploughed, 
in dry weather in February, and well 
wrought, by a good ploughman ſent from 
hence, till Midſummer; when, though five 
times ploughed, and 17 times harrowed, I 
ſtill found them foul, and far from fine ; fo 

R 3 that 
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that a ſecond fallow (if the firſt deſerves the 
name of one) appears to me the only means 
of recovering land, that had been ſo ex- 
ceedingly ill uſed: Accordingly it was 
ſummer and winter fallowed ; couch, and 
other trumpery that eſcaped the harrow, 
picked by hand, the large ſtones cleared off, 
and ſowed in ſpring 1763, with white clover, 
rib-graſs, yellow trefoil, and common hay- 
ſeed, without garn; a method I approve and 
prattiſe in all circumſtances, but which was 
abſolutely neceſſary in fields impoveryhed 
by ſa many crops of grain, 

The produce was eat off by horned 
cattle, che land having firſt heen ſufh- 
ciently rolled ; the fields were well manured 
with ſtable dung that winter, and have been 
ever ſince, and continue to be excellent 
paſtures, 

Some hundred acres of that eſtate were 
in a ſimilar exhauſted ſtate, foils different; 
many of them of a lighter kind, had not 
received ſo much detriment by the frequent 
uſe of lime. Between the years 1759, and 
1766, I have laid them all down with 
different management, according to circum 
ſtances; and upon re-letting them, have 
fpund all the advantages yau mention in 
your Farmer's Letters, p. 151, and 152. 
I muſt add, that they were all laid down 
without corn; nor have I any reaſon to re- 


ent of anagement, 
gent of that managemen 1 fhall 


„ 
I ſhall rejoice at an opportunity of con- 
verſing with you, upon farming affairs; 
and am, with great truth and regard, 


SIR, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
HoLDERNESSE. 


P.S. It is much to be lamented, that the 
proper uſe of ſo excellent a manure as lime 
1s not better underſtood ; in great quantitics 
it is certainly detrimental to heavy ſoils. 


His Lordſhip in this letter accounts for 
his conduct in the cleareſt and moſt rational 
manner, nor can there remain a doubt of 
the excellence of the huſbandry. The foil, 
it is evident, was in no order to lay down 
the firſt year; in which caſe good manage- 
ment certainly required another fallow.— 
But the peculiar circumſtance of theſe fields 
having been exhauſted, not only by common 
bad huſbandry, but alfo an improper uſe of 
lime, is deciſive; for two ſuch agents united, 
are enough to ruin the beſt of foils; and 
muſt undoubtedly render fuch fpirited huſ- 
bandry as here applied, doubly neceſſary. 

His Lordſhip's remark on the immoderate 
uſe of lime, is extremely juſt: The farmers 
in the north apply it without bounds: did 
they but conſider its nature, they would 
R 4 not 
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not ruin ſo much land by it. Lime certainly 
is a mere ſtimulus, even its diſſolvent quality 
can be called by no other name: If the ſoil 
is rich and well cultivated, lime is of great 
ſervice in forcing the earth to yield its 
fertility ; but if the foil is poor or badly 
cultivated, its exertions are beyond the tone 
of the earth; and forcing too much, when 
it has nothing to act upon, reduces the ſoil 
to a far worſe {tate than is in the power of the 
greateſt ſloven to do, without the uſe of 
ſuch a /iimulus. The vileſt huſbandry will 
not reduce land to a caput mortuum, unleſs 
lime is uſed ; but with that aſſiſtance you 
may nearly reach it.— The extreme excel- 
lence of lime on a certain foil, which cannot 
be over limed, ſtrongly proves the truth of 
this obſervation : It is the black peat-earth, 
which being an abſolute dunghill, the lime 
has always plenty of vegetable food to work 
on. Upon the ſame principle, I ſhould 
think, lime might be ſafely uſed on graſs- 
land ; for turf being always acquiring riches, 
the lime cannot be without the ſame food. 
Upon arable land the great point is therefore 
to proportion the lime to the dung, or other 
rich manures: the better your land 1s, the 
more you may lime; inſtead of which, Lord 
Holderneſſe's tenants (and too many others) 
luned in proportion to the poverty they 
brought on the ſoil; the conſequence. 0 
WHIC: 
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which muſt be the total ruin of it; until 
a better ſyſtem took place. 


As I leave this place to-morrow, intend- 
ing to take Swinton next in my rout, through 
the towns of Bedale and Maſham, I ſhall 


conclude this letter. Believe me ever to 
remain, &c. Fe. 


jo J 


LETTER XI. 


ILLIAM DAN BV, Eſquire, of 
Swinton, has enabled me to give 
the following account of the huſbandry 
about that place. 

The ſoil conſiſts chiefly of loam and gra- 
vel; lets from 85. to 25 f. per acre. (Theſe 
are the old lands, not the moorſide farms; 
of them hereafter.) 

Farms rife from 5 l. to 40. a year, ſome 
few of 60/. Their courſes are, 


1. Fallow—2, Wheat—3. Beans. 
Another : 
1. Fallow—2, Wheat—3. Oats. 


Another : 


I, Fallow—2. Barley—3. Turnips. 
This is the cart before the horſe. 


For wheat they plough four or five times, 
ſow from nine to eleven pecks, about Iſi- 
chaelmas, and reckon the average crop two 
quarters and a half, They plough three 
times for barley, ſow from 10 to 12 pecks 
in April, and gain at a medium the fame 
quantity as of wheat, For oats they give 
but one ſtirring, ſow four buſhels and a 
half in March, and reckon the mean crop 
2 at 
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at three quarters. They give but one earth 
for beans, ſow as much as of oats, the end 
of February or the beginning of March, 

broadcaſt; never hoe; the erop two quarters; 
uſe them for horſes and hogs, and alſo grind 
them into meal, for cows and fatting cattle, 
They plough but once for peaſe, ſow nine 
or ten pecks in March; the crop the ſame 
as of beans. They give four or five earths 
for rye, ſow 10 pecks, as ſoon as the wheat 
is in the ground, and reap upon an average 
20 buſhels. 

For turnips they give four ploughings, 
ſow them the end of May or beginning of 
June; it is known among the farmers that 
ſuch a practice as hoeing exiſts, and ſome of 
them begin to talk a little of it, but very 
few have practiſed it. The average value 
fer acre 2/. 10s, They feed them off with 
ſheep, uſe them for milch cows, and the 
finiſhing fatting oxen that have had the 
ſummer's graſs, 

They plough once or twice for rape, ſow 
it the end of Fuly, never feed it; the average 
crop of ſeed four quarters: Sow wheat after 
it. They know nothing of clover. | 

In the management of their manure, they 
are very little attentive to the raiſing large 
quantities in the farm-yard ; for they never 
chop the ſtubbles, and feed alt their hay in 
the fields. Their principal dependance is 
upon lime, af which they lay from _— to 

wo 
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two and a half chaldrons per acre, at the ex- 
pence of 8 f. a chaldron, beſides the leading. 
The improvement laſts good for two crops: 
But unleſs it is laid on very early, it does 
better for the ſecond than the firſt. Some 
| farmers, much more ſpirited then the reſt, 
mix it with earth; a chaldron to fix 
or eight loads of good loam: They lead 
it hot out of the kiln, flack it, and then 
mix it. They leave it three or four months, 
and then adding ſome dung to the heap, 
turn it over all together a ſecond time, 
They lay it upon graſs land at the rate of 
thirty three-horſe cart loads an acre: and 
find the improvement very great : This is 
certainly excellent huſbandry, and cannot 

be too much commended. 
Good graſs lets from 205. to 255. an acre: 
It is uſed chiefly for the dairy; one acre and 
an half they reckon ſufficient for keeping 
a cow through the ſummer, or ſeven ſheep. 
Their breed of cattle 1s the ſhort horned, 
which they reckon much the beſt. The 
annual product of a cow 51. and four gallons 
of milk a day the average quantity, To 
ten cows they keep three or four ſwine. 
A dairy maid can take care of 10 or 12. 
The winter food is chiefly hay, (very little 
ſtraw) and each cow in general eats two 
acres. Till calving they keep them 
in the field, but in the houſe afterwards. 


The ſummer joiſt from 20s. to 255. The 
3 calves 


1 
calves for the butcher fuck a month, but 
for rearing only 10 days. SEAS By 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 20 to 603 
the profit they reckon at 10s. each. They 
keep them through the winter upon hay 
and turnips, befides graſs. The ſummer 
joiſt is 5s. and the winter the ſame. To 
keep them through April and per of May 
they reckon worth 6 d. a week. 'The average 
fleece four pounds and an half. | 
In tillage, they reckon three horſes and 

two oxen, or five horſes, neceſſary for the 
management of 50 arable acres. They uſe 
four horſes, and four horfes and two oxen 
in a plough, which do ſcarcely an acre a 
day. Five ſhillings per acre the price of 
ploughing ; and the common depth of ſtir- 
ring about five inches. 

The annual expence of a horſe, ſhoeing 


included, they calculate at 7/. The fummer 


joiſt is 455. and that of winter 15, 64. a 
week. The winter food of their oxen 1s 
ſtraw, on which they work them, but in 
ſpring they give them ſome hay with it. 
Oxen they reckon much the ſteadieſt 
draught, and to plough the land the beſt, 


but horſes are more liked in general. — 


The time of breaking up the ſtubbles 
for a fallow various, but never before 
Chriſtmas. . TS 8 
They know nothing of cutting ſtraw into 
chaff, 

In 
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In the hiring and ſtocking of farms they 
reckon 2 50 l. requiſite for one of 50/. a year, 
Land ſells from 35 to 45 years purchaſe. 
Eſtates are all either very little, under 30/, 
a year, or very large. 
Tythes are generally compounded, 25. 
an acre for all the arable. 
Poor rates 2 d. to 5 d. in the pound, at 
Maſbam 10d. The employment, ſpinning 
of worſted; a woman earns, if induſtrious, 
64. or 8 d. a day. All drink tea. 
The farmers carry their corn fix or eight 
miles, 
The general ceconomy of the country 


will be ſeen from the following ſketches 
of farms. 


100 Acres in all 20 Sheep 
50 Graſs 1 Man 
Fo Arable 1 Boy 
£.65 Rent 1 Maid 
5 Horſes 1 Labourer 
10 Cows 1 Plough 
8 Young cattle 2 Carts. 
Another: 
65 Acres in all 40 Sheep 
20 Arable 1 Man 
45 Graſs 1 Boy 
1. 40 Rent 1 Maid 
3 Horſes 1 Labourer 
8 Cows 1 Plough 
6 Young cattle 1 Cart. 


Another : 
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Another: 
250 Acres in all 30 Sheep 
50 Arable 2 Men 
200 Graſs 1 Boy 
L. 80 Rent 1 Mayd 
6 Horſes 2 Labourers 
4 Oxen - 2 Ploughs 
' 10 Cows 2 Carts. 
15 Young cattle 
| LABOUR. 
In harveſt, 26 s. or 28s. and board and 


lodging. 
In hay-time, a- mower 30s. a month, and 
board and lodging. 
In winter, 6 d. a day and board. 
Mowing graſs, 2 5. per acre. 
Firſt man's wages, 10 J. to 13/. 
Next ditto, 71. 
Boy of 10 or 12 years, 3/. 
Dairy maids, 5 J. 
Other maids, 3 J. 10s. to 4/. 4s. 
Women, per day, in harveſt, 10 d. to 15. 
— —in hay-time, 7 d. or 8 d. 
— in winter, 6 4. 


IMPLEMENTS, &c. 
Very few waggons; but the price 25 /. 
A cart, 10/. | 
A plough, 205. 
A harrow, 11s. 


A wooden 
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A wooden roller, 1 J. 15. 

A ſtone ditto, 2/. 25. 

A ſcythe, 4 5. 

A ſpade, 45. | 
Shoeing, 19. 6d. 


PROVISIONS, &a. 


Cheeſe, - 24. 

Butter, = = 8——22 Ounces. 
_ 7: 

Mutton, an 3 

Veal, = 3 

Pork, = 32 

Milk, 44. a pint and a half, 
Potatoes, = 3+d. a peck. 
Turnips, — Z ditto, 

Candles, — 61 

Soap, = = 

Labourer's houſe rent, 15 s. to 40s. 
firing, 15 5. 

———tools, 65. 


BUILDING. 


Bricks, 12 5. per 1000, 
Oak timber, 1 s. 2 d. 
Aſh, 19. 

Elm, 10d. 

Maſon per day, 20 d. 
* ourek 20d. 

A thatcher, 1s. 6d. 
Stone walling in mortar. 


8 


Fence 
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Fence walls, 25. 6 d. per rood. 
Houſe ditto, 3s. 6 d. per rood. 
Farm houſes of ſtone and ſlate. 

But beſides this common huſbandry, there 
is in this neighbourhood another, which is 
that of the farms called the moor-ſide ones. 
Theſe are tracts of land that have in proceſs 
of time been incloſed from the moors, and 
thrown into {ſmall farms: But I ſhould ob- 
ſerve, that ſcarce any of the incloſures have 
been made of late years ; they are all old 
firms. Many of them contain very large 
fields of moorland, an hundred acres and 
upwards 1n a field, that are all over-run 
with ling, Sc. Cc. in as wild a ſtate as 
any moor, and ditfering from it in nothing 
but in being inclofed and yet the 
ſlovenly occupiers have ſcarce any idea of 
cultivating them. 

The ſoil of theſe farms is various, but 
conſiſts in general of light loams, fome fandy, 
ſome inclinable to gravel, and much of it 
black moory earth reduced to loam by a 
ſeries of culture. Their management is in 
general to change it from grats to arable, 
and the contrary, except the belt of the graſs 
which is kept ſuch conſtantly. Their me- 


thod of breaking up is all by paring and 


burning, which is done in common at the 
expence of 165. 6d. per acre. The firſt crop 
they take is turnips, which are worth upon 
an average 40 5. an acre, but they are never 
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hoed: They lime, one chaldron per acre, for 
this crop. Next they ſow oats, of which 
they get 60 buſhels per acre; then potatoes, 
of which about 120 buſhels per acre ; after 
theſe they ſow oats again, and lay down to 
graſs with them. But this is all relative to 
land they find in culture, for ſcarce any ſpirit 
prevails among them of breaking up the 


uncultivated. 


One of Mr. Danby's tenants, however, 
Lightfoot by name, has ſhewed in one or 
two inſtances ſomewhat more attention to 
improvements than the general herd. He 
has cultivated cabbages for four years, 
winter fallows the land for them, and ſets 
the rows three feet aſunder, and the plants 
22 inches; he finds them, both in quantity 
and uſe, far beyond turnips ; values all he 
has had at 61. an acre. I aſked him what 
he would take for the preſent year's crop 
of three acres ; he replied, he would not 
ſell them at all. Would you take 10/. an 
acre ? „ *Tis a deal of money,“ replied 
he, © but I would not part with them at 
« all.“ An anſwer, in the mouth of 2 
common farmer, and that a little one too, 
after four years experience, deciſive with 
me in reſpect to the value of cabbages. 

He cultivates potatoes conſtantly, plants 
14 buſhels per acre, and gains 200. 

A moſt excellent manure he has found 
an which is a compoſt of bog earth and 

lime; 
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lime; he has uſed it for ſome time, and 
finds that nothing anſwers ſo well. 

Mr. Lightfoot keeps fourteen cows, of 
which he makes 40 firkins of butter, beſides 
cheeſe enough for his family, the price 25 5; 
a firkin. If no cheeſe is made, he has from 
fix to nine pounds of butter a week per cow. 

But the object much the moſt worthy of 
attention in this country, is the immenſe 
tract of moors which back it to the weſt= 
ward. Mr. Danby poſſeſſes ſeveral thouſands 
of contiguous acres, which do not yield 
him a tenth part as many farthings a year. 
And among his neighbours, the Duke of 
Bolton, the Earl of Litchfield, Lord Bruce, 
Mr. Aiſiabie, and Mr. York, likewiſe poſſeſs 
vaſt tracts of theſe waſte lands which call ſo 
loudly for improvement. 

As I was particularly attentive to all the 
accounts I could gain of theſe moors, and 
rode over and examined them ſeveral times, 
I can lay an account of them before you, 
which is perfectly genuine. 

I divide them into the following forts. 
Firſt, The dry moors, to appearance almoſt 

covered with grit ſtone, many of them 
very large. The ſpontaneous growth, 
ling of various height, from one foot 
to three. The foil a light black moory | I 
earth, from 10 inches to a yard deep, % Wl 

and under that a changelly ſandy 11 

gravel. 


82 Second, 
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Second, The ſame in all reſpects as the pre- 
ceding, except the ſtones which are 
but few, and ſcarce ſufficient to build 
the walls for incloſing. 

Third, A dry black moory foil as before. 
The ſpontaneous growth, ling, whins, 
and brakes, 

Fourth, The ſame ſoil, but the fpontaneous 
growth, whins and brakes. | 

Fifth, A dry oil of a lighter colour, and 
ſome of the abovementioned black 
earth: The ſpontaneous growth, a 
benty kind of graſſy turf. I know not 
how to deſcribe it. In the north they 
call the ſoil that bears it white land, 
alſo the ſame foil yielding that pro- 
duction, and whins and brakes at the 
ſame time. 

Srxth, Very wet boggy moors, out of 
which peat is dug. The ſpontaneous 
growth ſcarce any thing but ſtraggling 
ſtinted ling. 

Seventh, Ditto, but the ſpontaneous growth 
turf {wohiteland} alone. 

Eighth, Dry ſound light loam of various 
depths, from one foot to five; the 
ſpontaneous growths, common graſs 
alone, or graſs and whims, or brakes. 

I am ſenſible that more diviſions might 


be made of theſe foils ; but the above will 


be ſufficient to explain my meanings The 
wet and dry moors it may be ſuppoſed vary 
| 25 in 
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in degree by gradation, until it may be 
difficult to pronounce whether they are 
wet or dry: And the ſpontaneous growths 
intermix in the ſane manner; but the above 
characteriſtics are to be underitood as mark- 
ing principally the nature of the land. 

All the ſtone hitherto diſcovered is of a 
very ſoft gritty nature, that cuts eaſier than 
wood: No lime-ſtone. 

The experimental knowledge of the na- 
ture of theſe ſoils is yet but in its infancy: 
The moor- ſide farmers have done ſcarce any 
thing; but another ſource of ſome valuable 
information muſt not be overlooked. 

A thin ſeam of coal is found under theſe 
extenſive waſtes and wilds, Mr. Danby has 
a colliery upon the edge of his moors, which 
employs many hands. The cottages of the 
colliers, are ſcattered about at no great 
diſtance. Each had at firſt a {mall garden, 
which, from the great foreſight and refined 
politieks (for I can give the conduct no 
other name) of their landlord, grew into 
little farms. 

Miners in general, I might almoſt ſay 
univerſally, are a moſt tumultuous, — 
let of people, greatly impatient of controul, 
very infolent, and much void of common 
induſtry, Thoſe employed in the lead 
mines of Craven, and in many colleries, 
can ſcarcely, by any means, be kept to the 
performance of a regular buſineſs ; upon the 

83 leaſt 
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leaſt diſguſt, they quit their ſervice, and try 


another. No bribes can tempt them to any 
induſtry after the firſt performance of their 
ſtated work, which leaves them half the day 
for idleneſs, or rioting at the alehouſe. 

Mr. Danby partaking of theſe inconve- 
niences in common with his neighbours, 
ſtruck upon a remedy which ſufficiently 
diſplays his knowledge of human nature, 
« If,” ſaid he, I can give theſe fel- 
lows a better notion of a local property and 
happineſs, I ſhall gain a power over them, 
which I can eaſily turn to their good, and 
the benefit of their families, as well as to 
my own convenience.” — He executed the 
thought, and it has ſucceeded to admiration. 

Obſerving ſome of the men (that had a 
little induſtry in them,) to cultivate their 
gardens better than their comrades, he made 
them an offer of incloſing from the moor a 
field for each, contiguous to their gardens, 
that they might raiſe their own corn inſtead 
of buying it. Which was accordingly done, 
and no additional rent taken for it. 

Two or three tolerable examples had 
great effects: By degrees, others applied 
for the ſame favour, which was always 
readily granted; and, in the courſe of ſome 
years, very few of the cottages remained 
without a field adjoining. The huſbandry 
in them was nothing very accurate, but it 
was of great ſervice to the families, and it 

a | anſwered 
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anſwered their landlord's purpoſe of render- 
ing them more dependant, though at the 
ſame time more happy. One fellow aroſe 
among them, (of whom more hereafter) 
who ſet them an example of much better 
huſbandry, inſomuch that now there is not 
2 collier without his farm; each from three 
or four to 20 acres of land. Moſt of them 
keep a cow or two, and a galloway: raiſe 
the corn, Sc. they eat; are well fed, well 
cloathed, induſtrious and happy. Their time 
is ſpent at home inſtead of the alehouſe 
thoſe young fellows, who formerly were 
riotous and debauched, now marry, ſettle, 
and become the honeſt fathers of a laborious 
and valuable race of children. Nothing 1s 
ſo much defired as a little farm ; which, 
being a reward for induſtry and ſobriety, 
becomes an incitement to a continued 
behaviour: And by this well-concerted con- 
duct, the whole colliery, from being a ſcene 
of idleneſs, infolence, and riot, is converted 
into a well-ordered and decently-cultivated 
colony: It is become a ſeminary of induſtry ; 
and a ſource of population. Great is the 
merit of being ſo offended at vicious habits 
as to determine their eradication, —to project 
a ſcheme of reformation, as beneficial to the 
public as himſelf, to conduct it through 
all the difficulties of overcoming and 
changing human nature herſelf to con- 
vert a den of thieves and raſcals into honeſt 
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and induſtrious ſubjects; this was effected 
by Mr. Danby, and without the violence of 
a Sixtus: he planned with the ſagacity 
of a Machiavel, and executed with the hu- 
manity of a Traſan. 

But to return to the point in queſtion. 

Looking over ſome of the fields of theſe 
colliers, and aſking them after their pro- 
ducts, I found they all break up their land 
by paring and burning, and ſow turnips 
upon it; ſometimes raiſing them as large as 
a man's head; Oats the next crop, of 
which-they get from 40 buſhels upwards; 
66 buſhels have been gained from half an 
acre: 120 buſhels of potatoes they fre- 
quently raiſe upon the very worſt land. 
They likewiſe ſow wheat, rye, and maſlin, 
and get very good crops. But all lay down 
to graſs as ſoon as proper, They lime it 
well. Mr. Danby is at the expence of wal- 
ling in any quantity of the moor in fields 
contiguous to their farms, provided all their 
former land is well cultivated. 'They have 
it ſeveral years for nothing, but afterwards 
pay a trifling rent, that they may not graſp 
at more than they can cultivate after their 
day's work in the mines is over. 

The beſt intelligence I gained was of 
James Croft, one of the colliers. But this 
man deſerves a more particular attention. 

Thirteen years ago he began his huſ- 
bandry by taking an acre of moor, Ow 

2 - 
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he pared and burnt, ſpread three chaldrons 
of lime among the aſhes, and fowed it with 
oats, of which he got but an indifferent crop. 
He next threw m three more chaldrons, 
planted half of it with potatoes, and ſowed 
the other half with maſlin; the crops 
middling. He then limed it again, ſowed 
it with oats, the crop 35 buſhels. After 
another liming, ſowed it with oats, and 
gained 50 buſhels. Next he limed it again, 
and ſowed half of it with barley, and planted 
the other half with potatoes; the crops but 
indifferent, He then hmed it again, and 
ſowed oats once more, of which he got 40 
buſhels; with theſe oats he ſowed hay leeds, 
all he could get together or procure, which 
was 36 buſhels. . After the oats were off, 
he mixed ſome lime and earth together and 
ſpread over the land: The graſs came very 
finely; and has been exceeding good ever 
ſince, and improving every year, it is now 
worth 20 5s. an acre: I viewed it attentively, 
and think it well worth that rent. 

This lirſt eſſay was very ſpirited, but not 
carried on upon principles which can be 
altogether approved of: Indeed 1t could not 
be expected that a poor collier ſhould ftrike 
at once, and without any experience, into 
an accurate and correct huſbandry. 

His next effort was upon an addition of 
eight acres, which however were too much 
tor him to improve at once, but he effected 
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it all by degrees. Theſe acres were exceeding 
ſtoney, fo that after a diviſion by walls built 
out of them, many remained ; one acre coft 
him two months to clear and fill up the 
holes. Some ſingle ſtones required near a 
week. Laborious as the work was, he com- 
pleted it by degrees, and pared and burnt 
the foil : He threw theſe lands into a better 
huſbandry (though not totally defenſible) 
than what he uſed before. His method was 
to ſow turnips upon the pared and burned 
land, after hming two chaldrons per acre, 
Which coſts, by the time it is on the land, 
145.6 d. a chaldron. The turnips are ge- 
nerally worth from 20 8. to 3os. an acre. 
He draws and ſcatters them on his graſs for 
his cows and young cattle. 

After the turnips he ploughs four times, 
lays on two chaldrons per acre more of lime, 
and fows oats, eight buſhels per acre ; the 
crop varies from 40 to 60 buſhels. 

After theſe oats, he ſows four more ſuc- 
ceſſive crops of them; for each of which he 
ploughs three or four times, and alfo limes 
at the rate of two chaldrons per acre. The 
average of theſe crops is 40 buſhels per acre. 
With the laſt he lays down to grafs, by ſow- 
ing plenty of hay ſeeds. 

This has been his general courſe, but 
ſometimes he has ſown rye, of which he 
generally gets 32 buſhels per acre. Potatoes 


he has regularly cultivated; ſets them in rows 
two 
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two feet aſunder, and one foot in the rows; 


in which manner 13 buſhels plant an acre; 


the mean produce is 158 buſhels. 
Two years ago, he took in eight acres 


more, on which he is now hard at work. 


It is aſtoniſhing with what perſeverance he 
attacks the moſt enormous ſtones, cutting 
them in pieces, carrying them away, and 
then bringing mold to fill the holes up; and 
he has ſuch an idea of neatneſs, that he will 
not paſs one. 

He has five acres of graſs; his manage- 
ment of which is very good: He lays all the 
dung he can raiſe upon it, mixed well with 
lime ; and ſometimes with good earth. And 
this dreſſing he repeats every third year, 
without ever failing. His ſtock of cattle is 
three milch cows, a heifer and his galloway ; 
their winter food hay, turnips, and ftraw. 
Two acres of commonly improved graſs 
(from moors) he reckons ſufficient to ſummer- 
feed a cow, but an acre and an half of /zs 
will do. He makes 6 1, of butter per cow 
per week, 24. ounces to the 6. for three 
months, and 4 6. the reſt of the ſummer. 
And each of his cows eat an acre of hay in 
the winter, He has not yet had enough of 
his own for them, buying fome, but hopes 
ſoon to effect that. 

Beſides the mere huſbandry of his fields, 
he has done ſomething in the ornamental 
way; having almoſt ſurrounded two of his 

cloſes 
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cloſes with a young plantation of firs and 


,other trees, which thrive extremely well. 


Attentrve to every object that can render 
his little farm either profatable, convenient, 
or agreeable—he has with no flight trouble 
directed a little rill of water from the moors 
through his fields; by which means he not 
only has water in every field for his cattle, 
but can alfo water fome of his graſs, and 
thereby fertilize it much. 

Were I to dwell upon every circamftance 
of this collier's hufbandry, I fhould be 
afraid of tediouſneſs, but I ſhall not conclude 
without attempting to give you fome idea 
of the MAN, as well as his farm. 

I have ſhewn you how he has managed 
for ſeveral years above nine acres of land, 
much of it always in tillage, and fome con- 
ſtantly freſh breaking up, and improving: 
We have found him eropping his land 
ſeveral years ſucceſſively, (a practice though 


bad, yet of increafing labour) never fowing 


any without a previous ample liming, and 
three or four ploughings; adding to his 
cultivated land, by perfectly clearing the 


freſh foil from all ſtones, ſome of them of an 
enormous ſize, of many tons weight; and 


by paring and burning, in the moſt ſpirited 


and laborious manner. When you con- 
ſider theſe circumſtances, and that at the 
ſame time he has had the courage to attack 


eight acres more, will you not conclude 
| he 
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he has received much aſſiſtance either of 
money or labour ; or that many favourable 
circumſtances hitherto unrelated have en- 
abled him to make fuch advances in ſo 
fpirited a conduct. 

But the very contrary of all this is the 
caſe. His work in the colliery has been 
regular, equal in every reſpect to the other 
men, and in ſome ſuperior : His hour of 
going to the mine is 12 o'clok at night, the 
work and time of meals are over at noon 
the next day. The remainder is all he has 
had to perform what I can ſcarcely call leſs 
than wonders : Nor has he ever received the 
leaſt aſhftance of any kind, or ever expended 
one ſhilling 1n hiring the labour of another 
man. The quantity of lime he has laid on 
his land is very great, and much more than 
what is commonly uſed by the neighbouring 
farmers ; the number of ploughings he has 
given his fields is equally ſuperior ; and yet 
all this labour has been performed with a 
ſingle galloway ; the lime brought fix 
miles, It is aſtoniſhing what a ſpirit of 
perſeverance muſt have actuated this extra- 
ordinary man, to execute, with ſuch flight 
engines, works that will put many farmers 
with teams to the bluſh. 

Some aſſiſtance in weeding potatoes in 
harveſt, &c. and ſuch ſlight work, he has 
received from his family; but you may 
luppoſe it not conſiderable, when I tell you 

that, 
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that, of four or five children, he has only 
one ſon about 14 years of age, who works 
with him conſtantly in the colliery. 
From the time of leaving off work in the 
mine, till that of ſleeping, he has regularly 


| ſpent in unremitted labour in his farm: 


Since his beginning he has never had more 
than four hours ſleep, and, of moon-light 
or bright ſtar-light nights, ſeldom ſo much. 
The regular ſevere fatigue of the colliery 
has not been ſufficient to bow down the 
ſpirit of this poor fellow; — he applies the 
remainder of the day, and even ſteals from 
the night, to proſecute his favourite works 
of huſbandry — that is, to make up his hours 
of work TWENTY, out of the twenty-four, 

Such a conduct required a genius of a 
peculiar caſt. Daring in his courage, and 
ſpirited in his ideas, the moſt extenſive plans 
are neither too vaſt nor too complicated to 
be embraced with facility by his bold and 
comprehenſive imagination. With a pene- 
tration that ſees the remoteſt difficulty, 2 
prudence and firmneſs of mind that removes 
every one, the moment it is foreſeen ; we 
attribute the wonders he has performed to 
the powers of his mind, and almoſt forget 


that the whole which is executed of his ideas, 


has been the work of his own hands. The 
ſevereſt fatigue, the moſt aſſiduous labour 
have been unable to quench the fire of the 


one, or repreſs the vigour of the _ 
| e 
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The greateſt and indeed the only obje& of 
his thoughts is the improvement of the wilds 
that ſurround him; over which he caſts an 
anxious, but magnanimous eye, wiſhing 
for the freedom to attack, with his own 
hands, an enemy, the conqueſt of whom 
would yield laurels to a man of ample 
fortune. 

I aſked him what he would do if he had 
his whole time to apply to his farm, I 
would perform ſomething : ”* ſaid he, © at 
preſent I do nothing. Hinting to him that 
I would mention to Mr. Darby, the releaſing 
him from the colliery, that all his time 


might be applyed to farming, his coun- 
tenance was animated at the very idea,. — 
his eyes ſparkled with pleaſure. 


Upon my aſking him, if he did not think 
every part of the moors were highly ſuſcep- 
tible of improvement — Improvement 
Sir, he replied with eagerneſs, © there 
is not an acre but might be made as good 
land as a man would wiſh to farm.” 

Upon my aſking him further, if he 
thought he could improve a larger tract than 
was within the power of one pair of hands, 
by having men, horſes and carts, &c. put 
under his direction? © Aye ſure,” he replied, 
for it is nothing more than extending the 
proportion of ten acres to a great number. 
It would be hard indeed, Sir, if a man that 
had improved ten acres with his own — 

cou 
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could not direct the improvement of an 


hundred or a thouſand.” 

What would you do if any unthought-of 
accident gave you an hundred pounds} 
« Lay it all out in improving land.” 

I had a long converſation with him 
theſe ſubjeas; and found him very ſenſible, 
ſpirited, and moſt enthuſiaſtically devoted 
to the improving of moors. His ideas are 
clear and ſhining; and though his language 
is totally unrefined, and provincial, inſomuch 
that ſome attention is neceſſary to compre- 
hend the plaineſt of his meaning, yet 
whoever will take the pains to examine 
him, will find him a genius in huſbandry: 
A diamond of the firſt water, but fo buried 
in the obſcurity of the mine, as to be ſcarcely 
diſtinguiſhable trom the vulgar rubbiſh that 
ſurrounds it. 

The view of this remarkable man's little 
farm, and the converſation I had with him 
upon the improvement of moors, a point 
of ſuch vait importance in this country, 
prejudiced me fo much in his favour as to 
make me with it were poſſible to enable 
him not only to add greatly to his farm, 


but to conduct the culture of it upon a 


ſpirited plan. 

I mentioned it to Mr. Danby (who had 
at firſt introduced me to him as an extra- 
ordinary fellow) and he agreed with me 
that his being acollier ſpoiled a good farmer, 
adding, 
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adding, that he had thoughts of giving 
him more land, and alſo releaſing him from 
the coal- mine. This gave me much pleaſure, 
not doubting but ſo ſpirited a mind, with a 
body ſo active and vigorous, would alone do 
wonders. 

But having ſince reflected further upon 
the effects which might be drawn from the 
labours of this poor but moſt induſtrious 
fellow, I cannot but think it much to be 
regretted, that the nation at large ſhould 
loſe the benefit that might be made to reſult 
from the labours of a genius in the moſt 
uſeful walk of all others. 

In a word, it 18 greatly to be withed, 
that the man might be ſupported in ſuch a 
manner, as to enable him to do ſomething 
more than is poſhble for his own hands 
to perform. In ſo confined a fituation, he 
muit unavoidably be under ſuch difficulties 
as will not allow him to ſet the example he 
would, were his endeavours extended to a 
larger ſphere. 

Had this man (by prudent and gradual 
additions) ſervants, horſes, . carts, imple- 
ments, in a word, the whole ſtock of a farm 
given him, and 50, 60, or 100 acres of 
moor-land added by degrees, with barns, 
ſtables, &c.——or fixed properly in a very 
wild bad moor farm, (for I would never give 
him improved land to cultivate) I have no 
doubt but he would ſet an example of im- 

Vox. II. 4 provement 
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provement that would have excellent effects 
upon this uncultivated region; and convince 
thoſe who doubt of the profit of cultivating 
moors, that no method whatever of expend- 
ing money is ſo highly advantageous. 

As a national benefit, I much wiſh that 
ſomething of this ſort could be done for this 
uncommonly induſtrious fellow: The object 
is too much to expect of one perſon, and 
greatly ſuperior to my fortune, but if the 
FRIENDS of IMPROVEMENT, in this age of 
public generoſity, would charitably ſubſcribe 
a trifle for forwarding this genius, the de- 


fign would be worthy the warmeſt praiſe; 


and the effects, in all probability, anſwer- 
able to the moſt ſanguine expectations. 
] venture however to throw out this hint; 
and if any of my readers are inclined to 
ſupport this poor, but honeſt little cultivator, 


they may pay any trifle they think proper 


into the hands of Mr. Nicoll, in St. Paul's 
church-yard, the publiſher of this book; 
and I will engage that the ſums ſo ſubſcribed 
ſhall be applied in the beſt manner, for the 
advantage of James Croft, and the names of 
the ſubſcribers, with their reſpective ſums, 
and the diſpoſition, inſerted in the public 
papers; deſiring in the mean time to write 
my own name, with one guinea, at the foot 
of the ſubſcription *. 


2 


* The following are Correſpondents of Mr. Nicul, 
who will receive any contributians. 
Barnſ/lty, 


— 


(6 

But to return to the moors themſelves. 

Thoſe wherein the colliers farms are ſitu- 
ated muſt be ranked under my ii head of 
diviſions, and are conſequently of a very 
bad and unfavourable nature; and yet we 
find from the preceding minutes, that the 
products are very conſiderable. The com- 
mon fellows gained turnips as large as their 
heads —oats from 40 buſhels to 132, 
and 120 buſhels of potatoes. Croft got 60 
buſhels of oats the firſt crop, and then four 
more ſucceſſively of 40 each, four quarters 
of Rn 150 buſhels of ——— 
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Now it is very clear, that the land (with 
proper liming) that will yield ſuch produc- 
tions, and with no better ploughing than 
can be effected with a ſingle galloway, muſt 
in its nature be very. good; five ſucceſſive 
crops of oats, one would apprehend ſuffi- 
cient to exhauſt any ſoil, but this land 
evidently ſtood it well, from yielding good 
graſs afterwards, which I examined. 
While we viewed Crœt's fields, Mr. Danby 
aſked his ſteward, who was, preſent, what 
he could let ſuch graſs as all Crof?'s. at per 
acre? He replied, In quantities of any extent 
at 15s. per acre, but in ſmall parcels of 20 
or 30 acres at 205, An improvement which 
is aſtoniſhing, from land that was abſolutely 
and totally waſte, But the goodneſs of it 
alſo appears from Crof?'s ſtock of cattle, and 
the quantity applied to feed a cow, which 
will be found not more perhaps than the 
medium quantity, through the cultivated 
countries of this whole tour. 

It is from all theſe cireumſtances evident 
enough, that this kind of moor-land is 
amply capable of improvement; and that 
there is nothing in the nature of the foil 
which gives any reaſon to doubt of render- 
ing it exceeding good land. Theſe faQs 
are totally indubitable.—— The material 
queſtion is, the profit attending the improve- 
ment. The greateſt enemies to the cultiva- 
tion of moors allow that they are capable of 
being 
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being made good land, they only deny the 
expediency of the buſineſs, Let us therefore, 
in the next place, conſider that point. 

But firſt I ſhould remark, that the 7hird 
diviſion of moor-land, given above, is of a 
much ſuperior quality to the firft and ſecond, 
brakes and whins being allowed by all the 
neighbours of the moors to be ſure ſigns of 
good land; conſequently the fourth is better 
than the 71rd, The ſiſth diviſion is univer- 
fally allowed to be better than any foil that 
is black and yields ling. The, that is 
the boggy moors, are reckoned in the 
north very bad, but I believe rather from 
the ſuperior expence of the improve- 
ment, than from experimental knowledge. 
The ſeventh ſoit is reckoned much better 
than the fixth. As to the eighth di vi- 
ſion, it is needleſs to mention it, being of 
itſelf only, with incloſing, richly worth 
15 J. AN ACCC, 

From this ſlight review, it is plain that 
the great point is the improvement of the 
firſt, ſecond, and /ixth diviſions, they being 
not only the moſt doubtful, but much the 
moſt oommon ſpecies. 

The firſt buſineſs in all improvements is 
the incloſure, which, upon many of the 
moors, is a matter of no difficulty to deter- 
mine, as immenſe tracts are abſolute pro- 
perty, without any right of commonage. 
1 The 
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The only method of incloſure uſed here iz 
that of ſtone walls, and moſt excellent fences 
they are : The ſtones ſcattered over the land 
they looſen from the earth, and ſplit them 
with wedges into ſmall pieces; theſe they 
lay upon each other very artfully, building 
with them the walls, which are not onl 
very ſtrong (laſting in full perfection beyond 
the memory of the oldeſt man), but have 
likewiſe a neat and good appearance. A 
ſmall addition of expence will cut them all 
into regular oblongs, which make them look 
to the full as well as any the moſt regular 
brick walls. 

The expence of cutting (in the common 
manner), leading, and building the walls 
ſeven quarters high under the cap ſtones, 
is 75. ® per rood, of feven yards running 
meaſure. The gate-poſts are of ſtone, 
and excellent ones; their coſt ſcarce any 
thing; a gate, irons, and poſts, coſt 105. 

Upon theſe data we will proceed to cal- 
culate the expence of incloſing a given num- 
ber of acres. N 

In a ſquare mile of land there are 640 
acres; ſuch a tract divided into fields of 71 
acres each, will lie as in plate IV. fig. 1. 


2 — — 


The price inſerted in the firſt edition was 5% 
64. a rood, and ſo my intelligence ran; but Mr. 
Danby has been kind enough to inform me that the 
price is now higher, © 


each 
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each line a mile long; conſequently there 
will be eight miles of walling, —alſo ten 


gates. 

The expence will be, 
Eight miles, at 7 s. a rood, -  £. 700 
Ten gates, Sc. at 105. VV 


— 


Total inflofing, + = L · 705 


In the next place, the buildings neceflary 
are to he eonſidered; theſe are a large barn, 
ſtables, cow-houſe, and hog-ſties, beſides 
the dwelling-houſe. All theſe I was in- 


formed by ſeveral gentlemen in this country 


of large eſtates, could be raiſed of ſtone and 


flate, for 300 J. but to obviate objections, 
[ ſhall ſuppoſe 400 J. 

It ſhould be here remarked, that ſcarce 
a ſquare mile of moor is to be found which 
would not be cleared of ſtones by theſe 
diviſions, and the buildings; the very 
ſtoney parts being ſeldom of greater extent 
than from 10 to 30 or 40 acres: It would be 
an advantage to have ſuch a ſpot in a ſquare 
mile, as much of it probably would be found 
with an inſufficient quantity of ſtone to di- 
vide itſelf. At firſt light, the ſtoney moors 
appear very tremendous with an eye to 
improvement, but a little experience will 
ſhew theſe formidable ſtones in a much more 
advantageous light, A gentleman who has 
8 large range of waſte property, may as 
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eaſily throw a ſtoney ſpot into the middle 
of his improvement, as leave it on one 
ſide, and then the- buildings will be erected 
as it were in the midſt of a quarry; the 
advantages of which are too obvious to re- 
quire explaining. | 

The next buſineſs is the paring and 
burning the whale tract. Fröm various and 
repeated intelligence, and obſervation, this 
Lam perſuaded is the beſt method of break- 
ing up all uncultivated lands; and, perhaps, 
I might add the beſt of lands. The expence 
is 16 5. 6d, per acre; or for the 640 acres 
528 /, But to obviate all objections, I ſhall 
call it 20 s. per acre, or 640/. ; which great 
allowance I make that there may be a greater 
command of workmen. 

Liming comes next, which upon this 
peculiar tract of moors, is a very heavy ex- 
pence; as no lime has hitherto accidentally 
been found : I uſe that term as ſearching for 
it in a ſpirited manner has never yet been 
donc: In the preſent ſtate of things, lime 
coſts 145. 64. achaldron, carriage included, 
but, if brought by the cultivator's own teams, 
would come much cheaper. Two chaldrons 
per acre ſhould be ſpread with the aſhes; it 
is more than the farmers uſe, and ſuperior to 
James Croft's annual liming, as this land 18 
not to be cropped as his * The expence 
of 1 J. gs. per acre is 92 | 

9 r 925 4. hs 


1 

Theſe are the great objects of improve- 
ment. If a gentleman does not chuſe the 
trouble of farming the land till it is laid 
down in graſs, he may ſtop here and let the 
farm, leaving to the tenant (under proper 
reſtrictions) to reap the profit of the whole. 
Upon this plan we will next ſtate the whole 


expence. 
Incloſing, = „ #5, >; - 
Buildings, - * 400 


Paring and burning — 640 
Inning... 925 


Total,. ([. 2670 


Having formed this calculation, I was 
very deſirous of knowing what the land 
in that ſituation would let for; and with 
this view I applied to Mr. Darby, who con- 
ſulted not only his ſteward, but ſeveral 
farmers: I likewiſe aſked the opinion of 
other gentlemen, who had attended pecu- 
| larly to theſe matters: Several aſſerted that 
ſo complete a farm, in ſuch excellent repair, 
and fo thoroughly fenced, all the land im- 
proved, and manured, would let with the 
utmoſt eaſe for I 55. per acre: Others reckon- 
ed 125. the value; and fome thought 195. 
would be an adequate rent: The latter is 
evidently beneath all reaſon ; but, however, 
I ſhall take it into the calculation, and ſtrike 
the average of the three, or 12s. 6 d. per 
acre; 
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acre; 640 acres, at that rent, amounts to 
4001, a year. This income from 26700 
is at the rate of 14. 19s. per cent. The 
clear profit will be as follows: 


Rent of the fam — L. 400 


Intereſt at 4 per cent. - 108 
Clear profit, per annum, = = 292 * 


If this calculation, founded on the very 
beſt authority, and exaggerated in not one 
particular, does not prove the immenſe pro- 
fit of improving moors, nothing can; nor 
is there an indiſputable truth in all nature, 
How loudly does it call upon their pro- 
prietors to awake from the ſtrange lethargy 
in which they have been dreaming for ſo 
many ages! The cultivation of a large tract 
of this land 1s an object of great importance 
to the largeſt fortunes ; for the improvement 
amounts to near 10s. an acre annual income; 
and the nobility and gentry in the north do 
not reckon their moors by hundreds of acres, 
but by thouſands. 

But a very great and material object in 
the improvement of the moors in queſtion 
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The tenants keep every thing in repair, ſo there 
are no deductions ; likewiſe an eſtate gained without 
à land- tax. | 
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is the diſcovery of lime-ſtone ; there is lime 
burnt within a few miles of them every 
way; I can therefore have no conception 
but a lime-ſtone quarry might be found 
ſomewhere in ſo vaſt a tract of country; 
that it has not been found, 1s no argument 
againſt the probability; ſince the only 
perfons that uſe it are the neighbouring 
common farmers, who have no ideas of 
attempting any thing out of the old route, 
which they and their forefathers have long 
been uſed to: An accurate and vigorous 
ſearch for it has never been made. I have 
little or no doubt but ſucceſs would attend 
ſuch an attempt; and from that moment 
improvements would be worked at a much 
leſs expence ; for the greateſt article in the 
preceding account is the lime, at fix miles 
diſtance, | 

Before I conclude this ſtate, I ſhall vary 
the ſuppoſition a little; and ſuppoſe that 
fields of 71 acres would be too large to clear 
away the ſtones. I ſhall therefore ſuppoſe 
the diviſion 40 acres, (ſee plate IV. fig. 2.) in 
which caſe there will be ten miles of walling. 

The expenee then will be, 
Ten miles, and gates, - L.. 881 
Building 85 — 5 — — 400 
Paring and burning, - 640 
Liming -- - 925 
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400 J. a year, from this principal, is 147, 1s. 


per cent, 


Rent, 5 400 
Intereſt of 2846 /. 14 can.” — 114 


Clear profit, — — 286 


1 — 


This proportion will enable you to con- 


ccive that of ſmaller diviſtons: The remarks 


before made remain equally applicable to 
this account, or to Gat of 20 acred di- 
viſions. | 
Suppoſe the land to let at only 10 5s. an 
acre, the laſt account will chen be as fol- 
lows: | | 
„ — C. 320 
Intereſt, — — — — 114 


Clear profit, Wie - 206 


And the intereſt, per cent. 11 I. 4s. I give 
theſe variations by way of anſwer to ob- 
jections; but it is granting far more than the 
caſe requires. 

But farther —ſuppoſe there would ariſe a 
difficulty in letting farms ſo large as 640 
acres to the tenants of this country, which 
is a hint I have received from Mr. Dandy; 
he thinks 320 would be large enough ; this 
makes a variation in the article of building: 
There muſt be two ſets at 300 ]. The ac- 
count will then be as follows : 

Rent, 
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Rent, at 106. 1.10 
. — 1242 


Clear profit, = = 098 


10/. 105. per cent. 

Suppole the ſquare mile be divided into 
three farms; 900 J. allowed for buildings; 
the account will then be as under: 


Rent, — — — — L. 320 
Intereſt of 3346 £ TER, 136 


Clear prod — 3 — 186 


91 114. fer cent. 

In whatever manner the improvement is 
calculated, the ſame concluſion muſt be 
drawn ; for the profit will prove immenſe. 
A landlord would as ſoon improve for 91. 
11 f. per cent. as-20 J. per cent.; for the firſt 
is as unattainable to him in any other appli- 
cation of his money as the latter. 

But in all theſe modes of improving, 
I have granted far more than faqs 
required, or would even allow; for if a 
gentleman would really ſet about an im- 
provement with ſpirit, he ought to begin 
with the firm reſolutions of keeping the 
land in his own hands, till it was laid 
down to graſs: For then he not only gains 
the, profit of an improvement, but knows 
the certainty of its being permanent. I 
ſhall 
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ſhall therefore offer a calculation on this 
principle; and ſuppoſe, for the ſake of re- 
jecting complex eſtimates, that his tillage, 
Sc. is done at the hiring prices of the 
neighbourhood ; ſuch prices give the far- 


mers a conſiderable profit, conſequently an 


improver might go much nearer to work. 
But I ſhall ſuppoſe ſuch exceſs, as it will 
ſerve to anſwer many ſmall objections; and 
as there is a certainty of the work being 
cheaper done with his own teams. 


E Oy 
Inclolng, mM =. 88100 0 
Two ſets of buildings, = - 600 © o 
Paring and burning, —— 649 © © 
Lining, — — — 925 © © 


Firſt improvement, = 3046 © © 


One ploughing of 640 acres, 


WW 160 © © 
Turnip ſeed ditto, at 19, - 32 © © 
Sowing at 3d. - — 8 o o 
Twice hand-hoeing, at 105, 320 © 0 


— — 


Total of turnip crop, 520 0 0 


— — & ini. —— 


Three oloughings 640 acres, 
for oats, — — — 480 © © 
Three harrowings, at 65. - 48 © 


a>. 


K FI OO 


9 


——— 1 


Carry over, — =« $28 © © 


Fl 


133 


1 
Brought over, 0 
Seed oats, 4 buſhels per acre, 
at 29. - - - 48 -0' © 
Sowing, - —ͤ 368 
Graſs ſeeds, at 20s. - 640 o 0 
Sowing, at 15. — — 8 
Mowing and NE „„ 
oats, at 105. - 2 8 6 
Threſhing ditto, 6 quartels per 
acre, at Is. 6d. — 288 o © 
Total expence on the oat crop, 2072 o o 
Mowing, making, carting, and 
ſtacking 640 acres of hay, 
oO © 


at 12 5. — - — 384 


The farms are then in order to let: The 


general account will be as under. 


Firſt improvement, - = 3046 
Expences of the turnip year, 520 
Expences of the 

oat year, — 2072 0 © 
Deduct the pro- 

duct of turnips, 

at 40 J. an acre, 1280 © 0 


1 
0 
© © 

7920 © 
o '© 


Carry over, — =- 43658 
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8 3 
Brought over, - — 4358 © 0 
Product of the oats, 

at 12 £.per quarter, 2304 © 0 
Deduct expences of | 

the graſs year, 384 © © 


— 


1920 © © 

Product of hay: ſup- 

poſe a load per 

acre, at 25 . 800 0 © 
——2720 oO 0 


_ 4 


1638 o © 
Intereſt of 4300 J for 3 years, 522 


Neat expence on the whole 
undertaking, „ „ 24166 0 0 


The farms to be then let: I conduct the 
improvement through the firſt year of the 
graſs, that the tenants may have ocular 
proof of the goodneſs. Reſpecting the 
above charges, the products are all lowered 
much from the data of the country, and 
even the worſt of theſe moors, and the ex- 
pences are raiſed immenſely ; I allow 1059. 
an acre for turnip hoeing, and yet charge 
the crop at leſs than the average of unhoed 
moor-land crops. The oats are 9 under 
the produce of the poor colliers, and nothing 
is allowed for ſtraw and chaff: And 0 

the 
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the graſs year I charge the crop undefen- 
fibly low. 

The ſum of 4358/7. is there added up, 
becauſe it is that which an improver ſhould 
have in his hands, if he goes to work 
on this plan, as the after- products do not 
come in time enough for the demand ; but 
ſuch a part of 1t is paid in a year, as reduces 
the expences to 2160 /, 

The grand point remaining to be con- 
ſidered is the rent of the land: This I ſhall 
ſuppoſe 205. an acre, it cannot poſſibly be 
leſs, for numerous reaſons, founded on in- 
dubitable facts. Mr. Danby's ſteward aſſerted 
that he could let James Croft's land for 205. 
an acre, in ſmall quantities, and 15s. in 
whole farms : Now let any one judge of the 
difference, between land laid as that miner's 
was, and that propoſed in this improvement. 


Croft*s courſes of crops are the two fol- 
lowing. 


1. Oats 1. Turnips 

2. Maſlin 2, Oats 

3. Oats 3. Oats 

4. Oats 4. Oats 

5. Barley 5. Oats 

6. Oats and hay- 6. Oats and hay- 
leeds, ſeeds. 


The graſs produced from which ſeeds I 
viewed, and am certain of its being very 
richly worth from 155. to 20 5. an acre. 


Theſe crops were ſeveral of them limed for. 
Vor, II. U Now 
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Now had the ſoil been any thing but a 
dunghill, this management would totally 
have ruined it; fix ſucceſſive crops of corn, 
as a preparation for graſſes, is a conduct that 
nothing but the richeſt ſoil could bear. 
But it ſuffered all this under a courſe of 
lime; which being a ſtimulus rather than 
a manure, forces the earth to yield all its 
nouriſhment : whence the common remark, 
that without lime you cannot completely 
ruin land, But the ſoil being a vaſt maſs 
of vegetable food, the lime forced it to 
throw out immenſe crops of oats, and yet 
left enough for the nouriſhment of the 
graſs. But contrary to this management, 
I propoſe that only one crap of oats he taken, 
and with thoſe the graſſes to be ſown, the 
lime is thrown in with the aſhes of the 
paring and burning; the turnips ſo pro- 
duced are fed on the land; fo that the 
graſſes come at once on the noble manuring 
of the aſhes, and alſo that of the ſheep in 
eating the turnips, thus the lime has not 
the natural ſoil alone to work on, but alſo 
a double manuring. In a word, the graſs 
at once comes into poſſeſſion of all that 
nouriſhment, which i in the other method is 
devoured by five crops of corn: A difference 
which thoſe who are acquainted with hul⸗ 
bandry muſt know to be prodigious. 
But this advantage of the El reaping 

e 


the full exertion of the ſoil's fertility is os 
W the 
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the only one: This moory foil is a kind of 
black peat, extremely fibrous and porous, 
light and looſe: Much ploughing, or keep- 
ing ſuch a foil under arable crops, increaſes 
its natural faults : By laying it immediately 
to graſs, you compreſs the parts, and under 
a turf fed in courfe, and trodden by cattle, 
it acquires a folidity of infinite worth to it. 
And for theſe reaſons, one cannot help being 
in admiration, at the natural fertility of a 
ſoñ, that can poſſibly be rendered worth 205. 
an acre, by a conduct diametricaily oppoſite 
to its nature. But at the ſame time, this 
fact is the ſtrongeſt proof in the world, of 
the moderation of ſuppoſing it to be worth 
no more, when managed according to its 
nature, and wants. That it world let tor 203. 
an acre, in any part of England, and with- 
out difficulty, cannot for a moment be ſe- 
riouſly doubted: In many parts, with 
which I am well acquainted, I would under- 
take to let it for from 30. to 40 he 
general account of the Zuprovement is as 
follows : 

Rent, 694 — * — 4 640 
Intereſt of 21607. at 4 per cent. 86 


Clear profit, - 2 8 554 


Which is 294. 12 f. per cent. Of fo great 
importance is the improvement of thete 
U 2 waſtes, 
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waſtes, that a landlord who poſſeſſes them, 
has a much more advantageous, and a fifty 
times more ſecure way of expending his 
money, than nine tenths of the merchants, 
manufacturers, and tradeſmen, whoſe for- 
tunes are ſo often the envy of the landlords 
of this kingdom, | 
In this mode of improvement, there is 
the certainty of the newly gained eftate, 
not only being a moſt profitable one, but 
alſo a permanently improving one: It will 
conſtantly increaſe in value; which, had it 
re arable, might not have been the 
caſe. | 
It is idle to offer variations of this calcu» 
lation: Let any one ſtart their objections; 
give thoſe objections full weight; and when 
you have done, and calculated their conſe- 
quences, you will yet find ſo great a profit 
remaining, that the ſame remarks will be 
applicable to it. 
Much the moſt profitable way of under- 
taking ſuch a buſineſs, is to fix on a certain 
quantity of land every year, for an annual 
improvement; which quantity ſhould form 
a farm complete. By which means the 
improver would conduct his works with a 
regular eaſe; he would every year have a 
ſet of buildings to ere&,—a certain quantity 
of walling to raiſe, a given number of 
acres to pare, burn, and lime; thus he would 
2 have 
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have a command of working hands, from 
regularity of employment: He would like- 
wiſe have a moſt profitably conſtituted farm 
always in hand, vis. a third part turnips, 
a third oats, and a third graſs; and he 
would every year let a new farm: This is 
the moſt profitable buſineſs in the world. 
But it would take me too much beſide my 
preſent purpoſe, to explain or calculate it 
fully here. 

The improvement of the boggy moors, 
which is the /xth article is in all reſpects 
the ſame as the preceding, except the article 
of draining, which is the firſt buſineſs to be 
undertaken : This muſt vary according to 
the nature of the land; if it is ſtoney, the 
fmaller ſorts of drains (provided the bog is 
not ſo deep that they would fink and be 
buried, which upon the moors is ſcarce ever 

the caſe) ſhould be covered ones, but if 
ſtones are ſcarce, then the drains ſhould all 
be open; the expence of the improvement 
depends upon the number of the drains, 
which muſt neceſſarily be various in every 
acre of land, conſequently no exact eſtimate 
can be made: But the profit of draining 
them cannot be doubted, for there is great 
reaſon to apprehend the ſoil of theſe wet 
parts naturally more fertile than the dry 
ones; the aſhes of them, when burnt, are a 
molt excellent manure, and the crumblings 
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of the dried peats are the ſame, as Mr. Danby 
experimentally knows. But I forbear to 
enlarge further upon an article in which I 
have not the ſame authorities for reaſoning 
as I had with the former claſles. 

Laſtly, I muſt remark upon this ſubject 
of improving moors, that a more profitable 
field remains yet to be mentioned; which is 
the moorſide farms. Mr. Danby has ſome 
thouſands of acres of theſe , and other 
gentlemen the ſame. I know not one who 
hath not very large tracts of moor-land an- 
nexed and incloſed, but which remain in the 
ſame unimproved ſtate as the moors them- 
ſelves, all the profit of them being the con- 
veniency of the ſheep they feed not rambling 
at large. Now the improvement of theſe 


— 


* Among other farms of this ſort, let me inſert the 
following contiguous ones. 


x70 Acres Rent G. 11 
FP 
91 - - — 6 


. ee 

_. oor 134 
500 of theſe acres are as land as any in England, 
and yet almoſt uſeleſs, Mr, Danby offered me theſe 
961 acres at that rent for any term of years, and with 
many advantages ; were I poſſeſſed of an unappropri- 
ated 4000 J. T would have accepted the offer, with as 


great a certainty of profit, as Neaſure at the idea 
of improvement, 


farms | 
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farms would be particularly profitable 8 


the incloſures and buildings are already 
done, conſequently, in the above account, 


the expences would only be paring, and 


burning, and liming: The very mention of 
this ſyſtem of improvement is ſuffieient; it 
muſt be obvious to the meaneſt capacity that 
the profit would be immenſe. 

Upon the whole, the improvement of 
theſe moors would not only yield a prodi- 
gious profit clear to the undertaker, but 
would prove a noble work, conſidered in 
a national light: It would add vaſtly to 
the production of food of all kinds, be a 
very great aſſiſtance to the manufactures that 
are connected with agriculture, and employ 
a great number of moſt valuable people; in 
a word, it would prove a fource of glory 
and profit to the undertaker, of riches and 
population to the publick. 

The expediency of improving moors, 
though not to his own profit alorie, Mr; 
Danby thinks ſo great, that he has deter- 
mined to incloſe from 50 to 60 acres more; 
for the uſe of his colliers, before the end 
of the next feaſon; and theſe gradual im= 
provements cannot fail of being attended. 
with extremely beneficial effects: It will 


probably be but the beginning of greater 


undertakings, in this extenſive tract of 
Waſte land: | | 


U 4 Nor 
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Nor is this inſtance the only one in which 
Mr. Danby has given his attention to rural 
economics. He rates cabbage plants, on 
purpoſe to give them to his tenants, to 
induce them to enter into that profitable 
culture with ſpirit z and has, fince the firſt 
edition of theſe papers, ordered fix copies 
of Vr. $cro9pe*s General Inſtructions for that 
culture, to be taken and given to ſix of the 
moſt tractable of his tenants, inſiſting on 
their cultivating not leſs than half an acre; 
and following thoſe inſtructions in the work 
with the utmoſt preciſion; giving out, that 
he would aſſign a premium to him who 
ſucceeded beſt. This is a moſt excellent 
plan, and will undoubtedly effect the end 
propoſed. It alſo ſhews how very uſeful 
the attention of a gentleman to theſe mat- 
ters is, though he does not chuſe the trouble 
of cultivating them himſelf, But Mr. Danby, 
in the general management of his graſs land, 
gives an accurate attention to keeping them 
in the beſt order poſſible; and is particu- 
larly careful to form every year a very 
great compoſt of all the manure raiſed about 
his offices, the quantity of which is con- 
ſiderable; and alſo of virgin earth and 
turf, and lime: Theſe he mixes together 
ſeveral times, till they are in fine order 
for graſs land. He forms one vaſt heap 
every year; and ſpreads them one ” 

er 
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der another, on the land which moſt wants 
it: This ts an excellent conduct, and 
deſerves univerſal imitation 
The roads which branch every way 
around Swinton are admirable, and owing 


_——_—_— —__— A 


* The very excellent and worthy owner of 
Swinton, has made that ſeat one of the pleaſarteſt 
in this country; he has furrounded the 
houſe with a moſt beautiful — — 
and watered, and has 992 

ure- grounds in a. ſtile 
he brought, ſeveral miles, a ſmall but elegant 
ſtream through his gardens and park, which 
in ſome places breaks into very fine lakes, 
in others contracts into the ſiae of a little rill, 
which winds through the woods in a moſt pleaſing 
manner: here, falling in caſcades, it enlivens the 
whole ſcene; there, withdraws from the eye, 
and hides itſelf in the dark boſom of tufted 


groves. 

The houſe is very convenient, and elegantly 
furniſhed : Among other articles, the following 
pictures merit the moſt attention. 

Claud Loraine. Landicape, a quay. Very fine. 
The relief, perſpective and general bril- 
hancy, bold and ſpirited; the light 
behind the tower, and upon the water, 
beauriful. 

Pouſin. Landſcape. The general harmony of 

this piece is good. The trees beautiful, 

and the colours ſpirited. 


Unknown. 
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entirely to the generoſity and ſpirit of this 
gentleman. Through his own territory, 


which 1s very extenſive, he makes them at 
his own expence, and in ſo excellent a 


EET — —— ——__ — 


*— — 


Unknown. Landſcape: A thick tuft of trees 
with figures and cattle. The brilliancy, 
and glowing expreſſion of the light behind 
the foliage, very pleaſing. 

Ditto. Landſcape, its companion; boys on an 
aſs, led by another. The expreſſion of 
the boys fine: The little one behind 
draws himſelf .up in a natural manner, 
The aſs good. 

Ditto. A group of figures, part of them around 
a table. The attitudes very eaſy and 
natural, particularly thoſe of the two 
figures in the fore- ground: the draperies 


well done. | 
Ditto. A ſea-port. The light ſtrong and well 
reflected. . 


Unknown. Small landſcape; rocks, trees, and 
a bridge at a diſtance, On the right, the 
trees are in good taſte, but the other ob- 
jets want diſtinctneſs. | 

Ditto. The five Senſes, a group, with emble- 
matical ornaments. Good, but the figures 
have vulgar countenances : the colouring 
and the other expreſſion well done; in- 
deed the ornamental part is better than 
the principal, The lap-dog is very much 
like a lion, and the beauties diſplayed by 
the lady in blue not of the moſt Titian 

elegance. 
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manner, as to be ſuperior to moſt turn- 
pikes; but the neighbouring roads he 
contributes largely to, and bribes the 
pariſhes to ſeek their own good. By this 
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elegance. The architecture is well exe- 
cuted, and the minute finiſhing of the 
whole fine. 

School of Raphael. The delivery of the keys. 
Airs of the head good, but the drapery 
and general effect not plealing. 

Flemiſh. A boor with a trumpet in his hand: 
The attitude and expreſſion very natural. 

Unknown. Small landſcape, a group of horſemen, 
with cattle driving through water. The 
general effect pleaſing ; the horſes are the 
molt finiſhed part of the piece; the white 
one in particular is very fine, and in clear 
and full relief. 

Ditto. A flower- piece. Good. 

Holbein. A head. Very fine. 

Rembrandt. A Jewiſb rabbi, a copy from the 


famous picture of this maſter. It is aa 


excellent one: The face moſt expreſſively 
done; the hands good ; the turband che 
ſame; the reſt of the drapery and gencral 
effect fine and brilliant. 

Rubens. An archduke of Auſtria. Capital 
Exceedingly fine, and ipirited ex- 

reſſion. 

Ditto. His archducheſs. Ditto, but inferior to 
the other. 

Leh. Three family portraits. Pleafing. 

Unknown. Dead game. Very natural. 


- 
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uncommon ſpirit, he has either made or 
greatly improved above 20 miles of road; 
a noble example! * | 


. ” 2 "DI OE _— 
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* While at Swinton, I took the opportunity 
to view Mr. A;/labie's two famous places, Hackfall 
and Sdley, They are both ornamented grounds, 
but in a different ſtile; both fine and much 
deſerving the attention of a traveller. 

Studley Park 1s ſituated in the midſt of an 
agrecable country, about four miles from Ripon. 
The houle is a very good one, and contains ſeveral 
ſpacious apartments well fitted up. But the 
pleaſure- grounds are chiefly conſidered. 

The firſt object we were ſhewn to, is the 
banqueting-houſe ; a handſome apartment, con- 
taining a well proportioned room for dining, and 
a ſleeping one with a {ofa within a ſcreen of very 
light elegant carving. In the former 1s a ſtatue 
of Venus of Medicis. At one corner of the lawn 
(laid out in the form of a coffin), in front of this 
building, ſtands an ionic dome temple in ruins, 
from which the views are various and plealing ; 
there are two of water, partly ſurrounded with 
wood ; another up to a gothic tower, upon a fine 
riſing ground: A fourth down upon a baſon of 
water, with a portico on the backs; beſides 
others. 

Advancing up the hill to the right, we came 
to a bench which looked down upon a double 
caſcade, one falling to appearance from out 2 
cavern of rock, in a juſt taſte, into a canal, which 
forms a little beneath you another fall, and then 
is loſt, to the left, behind wood. 

Winding 


| 
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Winding yet further to the right, and croſſing 
a woody vale, we mounted a little hill, with a 
tent on the ſummit, in a very pictureſque and 
agreeable ſituation; for you look down on a fine 
winding lake, which floats the valley, ſurrounded 
by a bold ſhore of wood riſing from its very banks. 
In one part of it a green ſeat is ſeen, and an arch 
in another. | 
From this hill we were next conducted to 
Fountaine's abbey, an exceeding fine ruin adjoining, 
and in ſight of his grounds, lately purchaſed by 
Mr. Aiſiabie. The extent of the building was 
very great, and many parts of it perfectly 
complete. The rubbiſh is at preſent clearing 
away, and all parts of it undergoing a ſearch, 
that no pavements or other remains of it may 
continue hid, This work has, I apprehend, 
rendered it neceſſary to clear away all the rubbiſh 
from the court; and to lay out that ſpace with 
more regularity than would otherwiſe have been 
done; this is the caſe with ſome of the apartments; 
and likewiſe, I ſuppoſe, occaſions the new fir 
doors in fo many of the old arches : theſe cir- 
cumſtances are at preſent deſtructive of the beauty 
of the ruin, but when all the diſcoveries are made 
that are expected, and the building left in that 
proper ſtate, which a gentleman of Mr. Aiſlabie's 
talte will undoubtedly order, it certainly will 
remain a very noble ruin. 
It may not here be impertinent to conſider for 
a moment what is the juſt ſtile for a ruin to appear 
in. We generally find them in retired, neglected 
ſpots, half filled with rubbiſh, and the habitation 
rather of bats, owls, and wild beaſts, than of man: 
This horrible wildneſs greatly ſtrengthens the idea 
raiſed by falling walls, ruined columns, and 
umperfect 
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imperfect arches ; botfr are awful, and imprefs 
upon the mind a kind of religious melancholy! 
an effect ſo difficult to raiſe by art, that we ſcarcely 
ever find a modern ruin that, in cauſing ſuch, 
has the leaft power. Ruins generally appear beft 
at a diſtance; if you approach them, the effect 
1s weakened, unleſs the acceſs is ſomewhat diffi- 
cult: And, as to penetrating every part by means 
of artificial paths, it is a queſtion whether the 
more you ſee by ſuch means does not propor- 
tionably leſſen the general idea of the whole. 
Looking, as it were, by ſtealth through paſſages 
that cannot be pafied, heaps of rubbiſh ſtopping 
you in one place, broken fteps preventing both 
aſcent and deſcent in another; in a word; ſome 
parts that cannot be ſeen at all, others that are 
half ſeen; and thoſe fully viewed, broken, rugged, 
and terrible. —In fuch the imagination has a free 
{yace to range in, and ſketches ruins in idea 
b-yond the boldeſt limits of reality. Level 
theſe difficulties, and lay open the hidden receſſes 
unpervaded by the ſun for ſo many centuries, you 
at once deſtroy theſe great effects; you leave the 
fancy no room to magnity ; and (if the building 
be gothic) twenty to one whether a ſingle part in 
genuine beauty makes amends for ſuch a loſs:— 
vou at beſt view but the ruins of diſtortion, not 
the remnants of Grecian elegance. Theſe reaſons 
appear to me of ſufficient force to juſtify the 
leaving a ruin in the wildeſt and moſt melancholy 
ſtate the ravaging hand of Time can have thrown 
it mto. As to Forntaine's abbey, the preſent 
poſſeſſor has too much taſte to leſſen the effect of 
one fo ſpacious ; the circumſtances I before hinted 
were I then remarked temporary. 
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The taſte of an artificial ruin is decided in a 
moment; it ſhould be an exact imitation of a real 
one: for this reaſon it ſnould never ſerve a double 
purpoſe, that of an object, and a banqueting or 
tea- room; becauſe the contraſt between the out 
and inſide, is apparently too great and diſſonant. 
The one is an image of melancholy; the other 
a temple of feſtivity. 

Returning from the abbey, you wind in the 
valley on the banks of the lake, at the bottom 
of the tent-hill ; the ſpot is exceedingly beauti- 
ful; that hill, a cone of riſing wood, is ex- 
quiſitely pretty. | 

From hence the walk riſes upon the edge of 
the ſurrounding hills, which are covered with 
wood ; and through the trees you catch many 
obſcure views that are truly piftureſque : You 
look through them down upon the lake, in a moſt 
pleaſing manner, and catch a beautiful view of 
the abbey. After this you command a river, 
winding around the tent-hill, covered with trees, 
and all incircled by a noble amphitheatre of 
hanging woods; the river meandering towards 
the abbey, which is ſeen to infinite advantage. 

Your next view is from the green ſeat, where 
the ſame noble ruin appears in a varied ſituation: 
You here look down on the water, in front of 
the tent-hill ; and catch to the left, at the top of 
a range of hanging woods, the arch betore men- 
tioned. This view is very fine. 

Next we came to the white bench, from which 
the landſcape is difterent from any of the preced- 
ing; it is a fine hollow of wood. 

Further on, from a bench in a dark walk, an 
obeliſk in the oppoſite wood is ſeen with a very 
good effect. This walk leads to the gothic tower, 
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a very neat elegant building, commanding a 
various and very beautiful view. You look 
full upon a bank of wood, finely diverſified 
with objects. To the left you ſee a tower, rifing 
but of hanging wood ;—next to tat a building, 
peeping over trees in a pleaſing ſtile; over tus 
the ruined dome temple, ir the very point of taſte, 
moſt exquilitely {ituated; fweetly pleaſing and 
pictureſque.—— In another part of the wood, 
the obeliſk, with a front and back-ground 
of wood. Befides theſe objects, you tee, at the 
{ame time, a ſmall building, almoſt beneath you, 
on the bank of the lake; — the houſe and plan- 
tations adjoining in the park;—— the Roman 
monument and Chineſe temple, two buildings 

other plantations in the park ;—a finall 
{pot in the oppoſite walks, called the Des! La . 
with ſeveral other objects that throw a great 
waricty over the ſcene, and cer it upon the 
whole truly beautiful. 

Driving from hence through the park, the 
riding leads by the edge of a vaſt woody precipice, 
which bounds a winding valley with a rapid 
ſtream in it; the views of which, among ſteps. 
of wood and romantic precipices, have a noble 
effect. The river forms two caſcades that much 
enhven the ſcenes. 

Upon the edge of this bank of wood ſtands 
the Reman monument, the model of that erected 
to the Horatii and Curiatii; you look down 
from it, into a winding valley, at a conſiderable 
depth, through which the river takes its bending 
cyurſe; at one end it is loſt moſt beautitully in 
the hanging woods.; and at the other under a wall 
of rocks: At your feet it forms another caſcade, 
which has a fine effect: In front you command 

hanging 
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hanging woods, which give an air of majeſty to 
the whole ſcene; and through them, in one place, 
catch the gothic tower. | 

Leaving this ſpot, the riding leads on the edge 
of romantic precipices, fcattered with pendant 
woods, through which you catch the river winding 
in the vale below. It brings you to the Chineſe 
temple, ſtanding on a circular projection of the 
high ground into the valley: You view the 
courſe of the river through it in great per- 
fection; but the principal object is the range 
of wood, which covers the oppoſite hills, and 
hangs to the eye in the moſt magnificent ſtile. 
The tower is ſeen at a diſtance upon a hill; and 
to the right the gothic one, pictureſquely ſituated 
in ſurrounding woods. Upon the whole, the 
ſcene from this ſpot 1s equally beautiful and 
romantic, 

Following the riding from hence through the 
park towards the houſe, the ſcenes totally change, 
and that with an effect which is very advan- 
tageous; for, loſing theſe rocky ſteeps and 
hollows of wood, in which the objects are all 
near, and fully viewed, you riſe to the command 
of a vaſt proſpect of diſtant country. The town 
of Ripon and its minſter is ſeen in the center of a 
finely cultivated and well peopled vale, ſcattered 
with villages, houſes and other objects, in a very 
pleaſing manner. This contraſt cloſes the ſcene, 
and operates not only from its intrinſic beauty, 
but from being various to the numerous land- 
ſcapes, which, in another ſtile, decorate the 
tracts you have paſſed. Pen 

Studley, upon the whole, muſt pleaſe every 
perſon that views it: The fine deep glens, the 
winding ſtream falling in caſcades, and ſurrounded 
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tureſque views, atadiſtance, of Fountaine's abbey, 
the principal ſcenes viewed from the gothic tower; 
the tent-hill vale, and water adjoining, with ſome 
other touches before deſcribed, are extremely 
beautiful, and exhibit many romantic ſcenes, which 
cannot fail of ſtriking the ſpectator. 

Hackfall, ſeven miles from Studley, and only 
two from Swinton, is laid out in a different ſtile : 
Greatly worth the trouble of any traveller's going 
many miles out of his way to view it. 

Entering the woods from Swinton, the firſt 

int of view we came to was a little white 
building, by way of a ſeat, on the point of a 
round projecting hill; you look down upon a 
rapid ſtream, 8 ſcattered trees which frin 
the ſlope; the effect fine. To the right is 
an opening among the trees, which lets in a moſt 
beautiful view of a range of hanging woods, 
which unite to form a gloomy hollow. Behind, 
through another opening in the adjoining trees, 
you look upon a fine bend of the river; Maſbam 
ſteeple, and part of the town, appearing over 
ſome wood that hangs to the water; nothing can 
be more ſweetly pictureſque; for the ſpot whereon 
the building ſtands, being ſhaded with trees, 
the brightneſs of the ſheet of water has the 
effect of a natural clear obſcure, and the buildings 
ſeeming to riſe from branches of wood hanging 
on the ſtream, adds greatly to the beauty of the 
ſcene: A white houle, a little on one ſide, is 
an object which improves the landſcape.—— 
Another view from this {pot, is to the left, a 
curve of the river, under a bank of hanging 
wood, ſcar'd with rocks. 
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From hence the riding winds on the banks of 
the river, and paſſing a dropping ſpring, riſes 
up ſome ſlopes, to an open octagon bench, from 
whence the views are truly elegant. To the right 
you look upon a bold ſhrubby hill, which has 
an air of grandeur that is ſtriking : There is a 
building by way of object, raiſed upon it, that is 
called an arch, or a ruin, almoſt hanging over 
a dell of wood; the river peeping at one ſpot in 
a pleaſing manner, and the murmur over the 
rocks in its bed, fills the ear, and gives room for 
the imagination to play: One initance among 
others, how much ideal pictures are raiſed by 
the noiſe of a river foaming among rocks, but 
hid by wood; the ſteeps, and torrents, receive 
a heightening from the fancy, which would be 
half diſſipated by viewing the reality.——To the 
left a bend of the river 1s ſeen fringed with hang- 
ing woods; and above them diſtant proſpects. 

Winding from this ſpot through the grove, we 
came next to a ruſtic ſtone temple, by the ſide 
of a baſon, with the ſtump of a jet d' eau in the 
middle of it. It is in a ſmall area, a hollow in 
the hanging woods, retired, and naturally beau- 
tiful: A little guſhing fall of water from the 
bank into the baſon is pictureſque, and worthy 
of an irriguous meandering courſe, over moſs 
and pebbles: An opening in the front of this 
ſpot lets in a view of a ſcar of rock, in the middle 
of a bank of wood, 

Walking round the circular lawn, an opening 
to the left diſplays a moſt glorious hollow of 
hanging groves, on one ſide of which is ſeen the 
white ſeat firſt mentioned: This view is very 
noble. A little further you catch a fine circular 
hill of wood, and the ſhore of the river, 
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which winds at its feet; it has a magnificent 
appearance. 

Advancing a little further, through a winding 
walk, you come to a grotto, from which the ſcene 
1s beautifully pictureſque. You look aſlant upon 
a natural caſcade, which falls in gradual ſheets 
above 40 teet, in the midſt of hanging wood; 
it is quite ſurrounded by the trees, and ſeems to 
ouſh forth by enchantment : The water is clear 
and tranſparent, and throws a moving luſtre to 
the eye, inexpreſſibly elegant : The motion of it 
pleaſes not only from its genuine beauty, but 
from the peculiar happineſs of ſituation, viewed 
from a woody retired ſpot, which contraſts ſo 
well the brilliancy of the object. 

But thoſe touches of reality, which exceed 
the utmoſt efforts of painting, thicken upon 
us; for leaving this agreeable ſpot, we preſently 
came to another, from whence you fee a 
beautiful natural caſcade, guſhing, to ap- 
Pa out of a cavern in the rock, over- 

ung with thick wood, and falling from one 
crag to another, till it loſes itſelf among the 
adjoining woods. 

You move next to a bench, where you are 
again entertained by the ſame caſcade, viewed in 
a different direction, with the addition of its 


trickling at your feet over the graſs, beautifully 


ſcattered with trees : Through them, in front, 1s 
a fine opening over a hollow of hanging woods. 
To the right you look down through another 
natural opening among the trees, and catch 
the river running rapidly over the rocks. No- 
thing can exceed the taſte, variety, and beauty 
of this landſcape. 


Following 
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Following the winding courſe of the walk, 
we came to Fiſher's Hall, a ſmall octogon room, 
built of a petrified ſubſtance, upon a little 
ſwelling hill, in the middle of a hollow, ſur- 
rounded by a vaſt amphitheatre of hanging 
woods. This 1s the outline of the picture, 
which is in itſelf fine; but the filling up of the 
canvas adds a colouring more than equal to 
that of painting. Excuſe the deſcribing, and 
always remember that I offer deſcription but to 
induce a friend to fly to that entertainment which 
[ have found ſo pleaſing. 

The little hill on which this building is placed, is 
covered with a thicket of trees, ſo that you view 
every object by varying your poſition either clearly, 
or partly obſcured by intervening trees, which 
makes the whole pittureſque ——— The river 
oives a bend at your feet, imbanked by hang- 
ing woods: the white building, firſt mentioned, 
peeping from among them in one ſpot, and 
a fine {car of rock in another. Under the ſear, 
the ſtream 1s rapid, raging over rocks, and wind- 
ing away under walls of them, covered with hills 
of wood. To the right of theſe objects, the other 
hills appear in a fine ſtile, one in particular 
covered with ſhrubby wood, projects in a magni- 
ſicent ſweep that cannot but ſtrike the ſpectator 
with ſome degree of awe. All the furrounding 
ones appear from hence in fine waves, rearing 
their woody tops, one beyond another, in a ſtile 
truly great, | 

Beſides theſe objects, which partake ſo much 
of the ſublime, here are others of genuine and 
native beauty. From one fide of this building, 
you have a moſt pleaſing landicape, conſiſting 
of two caſcades, divided by a projecting grove 
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of trees. That to the right pours down from 
one cleft of the rock to the other, for a con- 
ſiderable ſpace, admirably overhung with the 
ſpreading branches of the adjoining thick wood, 
which riſes in ſweeps around it, gloomy with the 
brownneſs of the ſhade, and contraſting the 
tranſparent brightneſs of the water. 

The other caſcade likewiſe falls down an irre- 
gular bed of rock, but not in ſuch ſtrong breaks 
as the former; it is ſeen in the boſom of a fine 
wood, which fringes a riſing hill, upon the top 
of which is a building. 7 attempted a ſlight 
ſketch of theſe falls. See plate *. 

Winding from this inimitable ſcene down to 
the river's ſide, and following it, you come to a 
romant:c ſpot under a range of impending rocks, 
with ſhrubby wood growing out of their clefts, 
and a few goats browzing on their very edges— 
You look back on the preceding ſcenes, which 
in general appear like a fine hollow of ſurround- 
ing woods. Fiſher's Hall, a beautiful little hill, 
the building crowned with a tuft of trees. 

Purſuing this road a little further (though 
without the bounds of the ornamented grounds) 
you riſe with the hill, and have a yiew of the 
river broken into three ſheets of water, divided 
by ſcattered woods,” and the banks ornamented 
by a ſtraggling village; between the hills a 
diſtant proſpect is ſeen. 

Returning, we took the walk that leads by 
Fiſher's Hall and winds up the hill to the left: 
The firlt point you come to is a bench overhung 
with trees, from which, at your feet, you look 
down upon a. beautiful caſcade, guſhing out of 
a rock under a thicket of trees; exquiſite. And 
to the right, at a little diſtance, another, but 
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different: This ſcene is ſequeſtered, and will 
naturally tempt the ſpectator to ſtop to admire 
the mild but pleaſing beauties of the ſpot. 

The walk winds up the hill by the ſide of a 
continued caſcade, the water falling in ſmall ſheets 
from rock to rock in a moſt juſt ſtile; on one 
fide a' thick wood, and on the other a rocky 
bank, fringed with ſhrubs. This leads to Kent's 
feat, and alcove, from which the landſcape is in 
the pure ſtile of ornamented nature: If you 
ſuppoſe art to appear, it is the fimplex munditiis 
of deſign.—In front, at the diſtance of a few 
yards, is a double caſcade; the water guſhes 
from a dark ſpot, half rock, half wood, and 
falling on a bed of the former has but a ſhort 
courſe before it falls a ſecond time into the rill 
before mentioned, which winds over a bed of 
ſtone at your feet; theſe parts of the ge; 
are ſurrounded by a little amphitheatre of thic 
wood, and form upon the whole a moſt beautiful 
picture; it may not be admired by thoſe who 
are fond only of the great, but to ſuch as are 
pleaſed with the ſoft tints of nature's pencil— 
this landſcape will yield pure enjoyment. 
Nor is this all; for turning your eye a little to 
the left, you catch through a ſmall, and, to ap- 
pearance, natural opening in the trees, a view of a 
ſcoop of hanging woods; and beyond, a diſtant 
proſpect: one of the moſt complete bird's-eye 
landſcapes in the world, 

Continuing this walk you mount to the top of 
the hill, and there 2. rive at a ſpot called Mowbray 
Point, The building (called the Ruin) has a 
little area before it, from which you command 
a prodigious proſpect, Tou look directly down 
on an fine winding valley, the river appearing 
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in different ſheets of water, and the roar of its 
rapidity heard diſtinctly, though ſo far beneath, 
This valley bends round a projecting pro- 
montory of high land, The hanging banks of 
which, like all the others, are covered with 
thick plantations, forming upon the whole a 
moſt glorious hollow of pendent woods. At 
the bottom beſides the river, you ſee Fiſher's 
Hall in a very pictureſque ſituation ; and, at 
the top of the oppoſite projecting hill, a 
paſture, ſo truly elegant as to decorate the whole 
icene. The diſtant proſpect has a great variety; 
to the right, it is unbounded except by the 
horizon; in front, you look upon the extent of 
Hambledon hills at the diſtance of about 20 miles; 
and to the left you have incloſures diſtinctly ſeen 
for many miles. The whole vale before you is 
finely ſcattered with towns, villages, churches, 
ſeats, Sc. York-minſter is ſeen diſtinctly at the 
diſtance of more than 30 miles; Roſeberry Topping 
in Cleveland as far another way. In front you 
view the ſcar in Hambledon hills, called the Vite 
Mare, the town of Thir/ſ# almoſt under it, and 
North- Allerton to the right. —In the building are 
two neatly furniſhed apartments, one for dining, 
and the other by way of drawing room, 


L. KETTEN XI. 


JI was not without regret that I took my 
leave of Swinton, and its moſt worthy 
owner: It is a family in which a polite 
chearfulneſs and a manly urbanity both 
pleaſe and inſtruct. My route was to 
Crakehill, at which place lives Mathew 
Dodfworth, Eſq; whoſe experiments and 
improvements in agriculture merit a parti- 
cular attention. He was ſo obliging as to 
give me a very candid and ſenſible account 
of the huſbandry commonly practiſed in 
his neighbourhood, as well as the regiſter 
of his own experience. By firſt inſerting 
the former, the latter will be the better 
underſtood. | . 

The ſoil about Crakeh/ is chiefly gravel ; 
lets, the arable at 105. and the graſs at 
169. Farms riſe from 20/. to 80/. a year. 
Their courſes are, 

1. Turnips—2. Barley—3. Peaſe. 

And, 1. Turnips—2. Barley—3. Oats. 

Alſo, 1. Fallow—2. Wheat—3. Oats. _ 

Alſo, 1. Fallow—2. Wheat.—3. Beans. 

Likewiſe, 1. Turnips —2. Wheat—3. 
Oats. a 

And, 1. Turnips—2. Wheat —3. Peaſe. 

And, 
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And, 1. Turnips—2. Barley 3. Clover 
4. Wheat. | 

The laſt is much the beſt ; ſome of the 
others are however good, 

They plough three times for wheat, ſow 
ten pecks, a week before and a week after 
Michaelmas ; and gain, upon an average, 
20 buſhels. For barley, they ſtir but once, 
fow ten pecks or three buſhels, generally 
between the 5th and 2oth of April, and 
reckon the medium crop at three quarters 
and an half. They give but one ploughing 
for oats, ſow four buſhels, about the middle 
of March, and gain 30 upon an average. 

For peaſe, they likewiſe plough but once, 
ſow nine pecks, before barley ſowing, and 
gain 30 buſhels in return. 

For turnips they ſtir three times, ſow 
them about the 22d of June, but never hoe; 
the value they calculate on old land from 
45 f. to 3/.; but, on new, from 3/. to 40. 
They uſe them for ſheep and fatting beaſts, 
feed them off with the firſt, but draw and 
lay them on graſs for the latter: No ſtall 
feeding. Their defence for not hoeing is 
certainly of ſome weight, that the graſiers 
and butchers would not buy them; a perſon 
in the neighbourhood who has purchaſed 
conſiderable quantities, ſufficient to feed 600 
ſheep per annum, would accept none but the 
unhoed ; he more than once viewed hoed 
crops, and rejected them, aſſerting Ow 

let le 
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little turnips would go much farther, by not 
being ſo liable to waſte and damage. 
To anſwer ſuch rubbiſh in the purchaſer, 
would be to affront every common under- 
ſtanding. Clover they ſow with barley, 
and generally mow the firſt crop. 

Lime 1s their principal manure; they lay 
a chaldron and quarter per acre: Coſts 8 s. 
per chaldron at the kiln, and the leading 
from 15. to 15. 6d. per chaldron. They 
always break up old graſs, by paring and 
burning; conſequently that method proves a 
conſiderable manuring; the expence, 


Paring, - - 0-13 © 
Burning, = 0c 0 
Spreading, — 1 6 

L. 0 19 6 


They reckon this ſuperior to all other ma- 
nures. They never chop their ſtubbles; 
and they feed their hay about the fields; 
conſequently the farm-yard manure is no- 
thing. 

Very good graſs land lets at 205. an acre; 
they apply it to the three purpoſes of 
fatting heifers, fatting ſheep, and dairying. 
Two acres will carry a cow through the 
ſummer. 'Their breed is the ſhort horned, 
which they reckon much the beſt both tor 
fatting and milking; ſhort horned cows 


| they 
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they aſſert give more milk, but thinner; 
long horns, leſs but thicker; but ſhort horns 
univerſally more butter on the ſame keeping, 
and fat to a much greater weight, 

The product of a cow they reckon at 7 /, 
7s. their winter food, hay when milking, 
and when dry, turnips: of the firſt, two 
acres: The year's joiſt they reckon at 4“. 
ro. They keep about three or four hogs to 
ten cows, which 1s the number commonly 
aſſigned to a dairy-maid. 'The calves ſuck 
from 14 to 28 days. 

Their flocks of ſheep are generally from 
20 to 80; the profit they calculate at 159. 
per ſheep. The joiſt on turnips is from 
2*d. to 3d. a week; but 44. in April and 
the firſt week in May, on any food. The 
average fleece 6 /b. 

In their tillage they reckon that five or 
ſix horſes are neceſſary for the management 
of 50 acres of arable land; uſe four in a 
plough, and do at breaking up the fallows 
3ths of an acre a day, but afterwards an 
acre. They give their horſes no oats, ex- 
cept at hard work in the ſpring; reckon the 
annual expence at 51. The ſummer joiſt 
from 3os. to 40s. The time of breaking 
up the ſtubbles for a fallow varies; for tur- 
nips it is done before barley ſowing ; but 


for wheat after. The price per acre of 


ploughing 45. and the depth of ſtirring five 
inches. 
I In 


1e. 
Or 


ch 
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In the hiring and ſtocking of farms, they 
reckon from 250/. to 3001. neceſſary for 
one of 90 J. a year. 

Land ſells at from 35 to 40 years pur- 
chaſe, Many {mall eſtates of 100, 150, or 
200 a year. 

Tythes both gathered and compounded. 

Wheat, 4s. 6 d. per acre. 

Barley, 4s. 

Oats, 45. 

Turnips, 25. in the pound on ſale. 

Blendings, or peaſe and beans, 35. 64. 
per acre. 

Hay, 15. 6 d. to 2 5. 

Poor rates 6 d. in the pound. 

The employment of the poor women and 
children, is chiefly ſpinning of wool; the 
women earn from 4d. to G d.; girls 10 years 
old, three pence halfpenny. All drink tea. 

The farmers carry cheir corn from two 
to five miles. 


LABOUR. 


In harveſt, 15s. a Cay and ſmall beer. 

In hay-time, ditto. 

In winter, 94. or 10 d. The year round 
about 10 d. a day. 

Mowing graſs, is. 6 d. per acre, and ale 
and ſmall beer. 

Ditching, 3 d. to 8 d. per rood. 

Head-man's wages, 10. to 11 J. 115. 

Next ditto, 84. to 10/. 

Lad 
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Lad of 10 or 12, %/. 105. 
Dairy maids, 4 J. to 5 J. 
Other ditto, 3 J. to 41. 
Women per day, in harveſt, 8 d. to t « 

and ſmall beer. 

In hay-time, 6 d. to 8 d. and ditto, 
In winter, 5 4. 


IMPLEMENTS, @c. 


A waggon with narrow wheels, 11/. to 15/, 

A cart, broad wheels and iron axle tree, 
12/. to 14/. 

A plough, from 2/. to 4/. 

An ox harrow, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

A horſe ditto, 1 /. 

But few rollers. 

A ſcythe, 3s. 6d. 

A ſpade, 4s. 

Laying a ſhare, 4 d. 

Ditto a coulter, 4d. 

Shoeing, 15. 4d. 


PROVISIONS, Ge. 


9 2 58 


Bread = 1 . per Ib. . 
Cheeſe, - - 1+ 

Butter = = 74:——22 02, 

. 


Mutton,— 3+ 
1 

Milk, - 24. per pint, 
Potatoes, — 44d, per peck. 
Candles, oy 7 
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Soap, — 5 d. 


Labourer's houſe rent, 255. 


— firing, 20s. but many only break- 
ing hedges. 
BUILDING. 


Bricks, per 1000, 115. 
Tiles, 40 5. 
Oak timber, 1 s. to 15. 6d. 
Aſh ditto, 8 d. to 1 s. 2d. 
Elm ditto, ditto. 
Soft woods, 8 d. 
A maſon, per day, 1s. 6 d. 
Carpenter, 15. 4d. to 15. 64. 
Thatcher, 15. and board. 
Plaſtering, 1 d. per yard, per coat. 
Ditto a ceiling, 4d. three coats. 
A houſe wall, ſeven yards long, and one 
high, 3s. 64. laid in lime. 
Stone at quarry, Is. a load. 
Cart, three horſes and a man at carting, for 
building, for 45s. a day. 
In the pariſh of Crai#4://, in the year 
1758, were 
372 Acres of hay 
go Ditto hard corn 
36 Ditto barley 
I 10 Ditto oats, peaſe and beans. 
In this pariſh there are likewiſe 
87 Horſes 
99 Cows 


575 Sheep 
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575 Sheep 


74 Oxen 


74 Young cattle. 


In that of Watlaſs, near it, are 
57 Horles 
79 Cows | — 
404 Sheep a” 
40 Oxen 
25 Young cattle. 


Mr. Dodſworth's experiments abovemen- 
tioned I ſhall arrange under the heads of 
tillage, draining, manures, cabbages, beans, 
and drilled turneps. The minutes he was 
ſo kind as to favour me with, are particu- 
larly valuable, as they were all extracted 
from memorandums in writing. 


Tillage. 


The capital improvement effected in til- 
lage, conſiſts in trench ploughing. In 1765, 
he double ploughed 11 acres of land, which 

let at 714. It was firſt cut by a paring-wheel- 
plough worked by three horſes; then came 
a ſtrong wheel plough drawn by two oxen 
and ſix horſes, by which means a depth of 
10 inches was gained; and the 11 acres 
finiſhed in 18 days; a man followed the 
ploughs to tread down the ſods. Six of 
theſe 11 acres were ſown with barley, and 
produced 


21 quar- 


OS 


21 quarters 3 buſhels, which ſold 


for 922 4. 7 :0 
3: acres were with 0490 M6 and 
ſold for - - vx 


They werefedoff with ſheep, and 
kept 39 for 18 weeks. 
Another acre of ne was Log 


for - 10 0 
Beiides theſe akin, the geld 
produced 
5 buſhels of tares, — 8 
21 white peaſe, — - O 10 © 
30 buſhels common potatoes, 3 0 0 
9 ditto early, at 3. 1 7 0 
1 


Which is per acre, 4/. 15 5. 5 d. 


This crop is upon the whole con- 
ſiderable; the land was before ſuppoſed to 
be very bad, and the rent was trifling; 
beſides, this ſpecies of improvement has 
been generally ſuppoſed to operate little 
at firſt; the ſowerneſs of the under ſtratum 
of the foil requiring ſome time to be ſweet- 


ened and ameliorated by the influences of 


the atmoſphere ;—ſo that ſuch a product 
the firſt crop, muſt be thought a very great 
one. 

In 1766, four acres of this field were 
lown with barley, and produced 

Vol. II. Y 19 qrs. 
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1 q qrs. the price not minuted, let 

us call it as before, 27s. L£.25 13 o 
6 acres + yielded turnips, fold at 16 10 © 
50 buſhels of potatoes at 25s. 6 d. 

on 3 an acre, — E 

L. 48 8 0 

Which is per acre, 4/. 8s. 

In 1767, the field was cropped with 
maſlin and barley; 
4 acres of the firſt produced 92 

buſh. fold at 4s. 64. per buſh. 20 6 O 
6 acres of barley produced 29 

quarters 5 buſhels, at 235. 34 1 
One acre not ſowed. _ - 


. 2 


2 


Which is ßer acre, 5 J. 8s. 8 d. 

This experiment, proves in the ſtrongeſt 
manner the excellence of the practice; here 
are three fuccefhve crops, all great, upon land 
which before was thought very meanly of, 
and worked in a manner quite contrary to the 
common practice: I the refult of three 
years experience does not ſatisfy the moſt 
cautious of cultivators, I know not what 
can. 

In 1 766, Mr. Dodfivorth trench-ploughed, 
in the ſame manner as before, another field 
of five acres, and harrowed in oats on one 
part of it, *. beans on the reſt; the crop 


was 


3 167 
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167 buſhels of oats, at 2 5. 6d. J. 20 17 6 
28 buſhels of beans, at 39. 64. 5 12 © 


f. 26 9 6 


Which is per acre, 5 J. 5s. 10d. 

I relate theſe two experiments with pe- 
culiar ſatisfaction: The practice has been 
often recommended in books of huſbandry, 1 
but I never yet met with a ſingle experiment 
that was fſatisfaQtory, ſo that the real truth 
of the matter was before totally unknown ; 
—for ſo I conſider all points of huſbandry 
that are treated in the inſtructive mode of 
writing, unleſs verified by previous ex- 
periments, 
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Draining. 


In 1766, this very accurate cultivator cut 
open drains through a car of peat- earth; 
he then pared and burned it, ploughed it 
once, and harrowed in oats, the crop was 

| 65 buſhels, which ſold at 25. 6 d. per buſhel; 
with the oats graſs ſeeds were ſown, and it 
has been a very good paſture ever ſince. 

In 1767, twenty-ſix roods of covered 
drains were cut in a cold, wet, ſpringy clay 
field. The dimenſions, a yard deep, fix 
inches wide at bottom, and as narrow 
at top as would permit a man to dig them; 
they were then filled 18 inches deep with 
ſtones picked off the land. The expence, 

Y 2 Cutting 
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Cutting the drains and filling 

up, per rood, „ £500: 
Gathering the ſtones and leading, o 10 O 


— i_—_. 


1. 0 10 6 


—— 


In 1767, this field would not bear oats; 
but this year it is covered with the beſt 
barlcy on the farm. 


Manures, 


Two acres of wheat were harrowed the 
16th of April, after ſowing 20 buſhels of 
coal-athes over them: The improvement 
was very conſiderable and obvious, on 
compariſon with the reſt of the field. 


Cabbages. 


This gentleman's experiments on cab- 
bages are various; they contain ſome very 
uſeful hints, and particularly reſpecting the 
expence of cultivation and the quantity eat 
by cattle. 

| 1704. 

From the 20th of May, to the 20th of 
Auguſt five acres coſt, in planting, manur- 
ing, horſe, and hand-hoeing, 2/. 5s. 7. 
or 95. 1d. per acre. 

This year a cow of 50 ſtone was found to 
cat 12 ſtone of cabbages per diem. 

Two rows kept, in a ſtorm of ſnow m 
Fanuary, the following cattle three weeks: 

3 Milch cows 
22 Year 
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22 Year old lambs 
3 Yearlings, 
all in one field without any hay; the rows 
contained 481 ſquare yards, and 309 cab- 
bages. One of the cows had newly calved; 
and the other was to calve at Lady-day : 
They produced in a week 11/6. 18 ounces 
of butter, at 24 ounces to the pound, or 
at 16 ounces to the pound, 17 16. 10 ounces. 
A vait quantity for two cows, one almoſt 
dry ; and ſhews 1n the ſtrongeſt manner the 
excellency of this food for milch cows.— 
But beſides theſe cattle, a fat cow, a tup, 
and 18 ewes, had ſome cabbages every day. 
At reaſonable prices, the above 48 1 ſquare 
yards produced as follows in money : 
3 milch cows, 3 weeks, at 25. 6 d. C. 1 2 6 
22 year old lambs, at 4d. 828 1 8 
3 yearlings, at 15. 6 d. - oO 13 6 
Suppoſe the other cattle eat to the 
amount of — - o 10 © 
Which is very moderate. — 


Which is per acre, 341. 45. 

This 1s a noble produce, and a freſh proof 
of the vaſt profit of cultivating this moſt 
uſeful vegetable. | 

The ſame year one acre of cabbages fed 
the following cattle nine weeks: 

3 Milch cows ; 
1 Fat ditto 
Y3 3 Year= 
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3 Yearlings 
22 Year old lambs 
19 Ewes. 
This product amounts in money to the 
following ſum : 
3 milch cows ꝙ weeks, at 25. 6d. L. 3 
1 Ditto fat, at ditto, — 8 
3 Yearlings, at 19. 64, = 2 
22 Lambs, at 44. - 3 
19 Ewes, at 64, — — 4 


8 0 88 
Ro aac 


. 14 80 


This produce is very conſiderable; and 
yet more ſo, when I add that this acre was 
one of the worſt, 


1765. 
This year 20 acres of cabbages were 
cultivated; the crop was very fine; but 
particular minutes were not taken. 


1766. 
This year the ſeed was ſown the 28th of 


February for four acres and an half, the 
planting, manuring, horſe, and hand-hoeing 


— 


*Theſe prices are very moderate. It muſt always 
be conſidered, that the cabbages come into uſe at the 
moſt valuable of all times, that is when turnips are 
rotten and done: I do not think I ſhould exaggerate, 
if I was to double the turnip prices for cabbages — 
The extravagant price of turnips muſt be remembered. 


of 
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of which coſt 47. 76. And this year the ſame 
expences on the two ather acres amounted 
to 1/. 18s, 4d. 
3 110 
Two acres this year were planted. Nov. iv 
16th, two beaſts, two years and an half old, Il 
were put to them, and four ſheep. Three 
oxen the 24th of December that coſt 417, 
9s. Gd. and two more ſheep, Theſe cattle 10 
were all maintained on one acre and an half 17 
of cabbages, the other half being applied to 
other uſes, till the 5th of February. 


Produce. 


Keeping two heaſts 11 weeks and 

an half, at 25. 6 d. , 
Ditto 4 ſheep, ditto at 64. 1 
Ditto 3 oxen 6 weeks, at 35. 6d. 3 3 
Ditto 2 ſheep at 6 9, — „ 0 6 


Which is per acre, 4 J. 19s. 8 d. 
It has for ſeveral years been a common 
cuſtom with Mr. Dodjworth, to manure for 
his cabbages, by opening a furrow on the 
top of each ridge, with a ſmall double mould- 
board plough, in which furrow the dung is 
laid, at the rate of eight loads per acre: It is 
then covered with the mould, and plants ſet in 
a line upon it. The year following the land is | bf 
croſs ploughed, He has often fattened oxen i | 
T5 on 1 
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on them, from 60 to go ſtone a beaſt (14 6.) 
and has found, that they would generally 
eat from 15 to 17 ſtone per diem, in the 
beginning of the winter; but after CHriſt- 
mas the cabbages grow lighter, 

Upon the whole, there is the greateſt 
reg - from theſe experiments to conclude, 
tht tho cure of cabbages is of the utmoſt 
corequerce, 1-2 nnot be too much pur- 
ſued, the avec product of the preceding 
crops 1s very great ; as follows, 
Experiment, N' 1 e 

2 — — 14 2 0 
3 — — 4 19 8 


Product of 3 acres, £4 3 3 


- 


Which is per acre, 17. 15 5. 2 d. 
Beans, 


Three acres drilled in double rows one 
foot aſunder, with four feet intervals; horſe- 
hoed between the rows, produced 75 buſhels; 
which were ſold at 4s. per buſhel, This 13 
25 buſhels per acre, 


Drilled turnips. 


Mr. Dodſworth has had great ſucceſs from 
ſowing turnips in drills, at two feet aſunder, 
upon furrows of manure, as in the caſe of 
cabbages : The intervals horſe-hoed twice; 
and the plants in the rows well hand-hoed, 
and ſet at proper diſtances. 

35 | This 
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This gentleman has invented a machine 
for cutting mole-hills, which, with two 
horſes, one man and a boy, will work againſt 
ſix men in the common way. Plate VI. 

The Ant-hill Plough upon the draught: 
1. The ſhafts. 2. The axletree. 3. The 
bolt that goes acroſs the ſhafts. to fix the 
knife or cutter to at 7. 4. The knife or 
cutter. 5. The handles. 6. The {lot that 
faſtens them together. 

Too much praiſe cannot be given this 

very accurate cultivator, for the judicious 
plan upon which he deſigned his experi- 
ments; and for tlie attention to minuting 
the reſult, without any idea of their pub- 
lication ; had he thought of their being laid 
before the public, they would of courſe have 
been more numerous ; but I muſt add, not 
more exact. 
I am alſo indebted to him for a view of 
the improvements on moor-land of the Rev. 
Mr. Dalton of Hawkſwell, in the neighbour- 
hood of Crage bill. 

That gentleman incloſed 200 acres out 
of a moor, which were unlet to any tenant, 
being ſo very bad, that no farmer would 
have any thing to do with them. 'The walling 
coſt 8 5. 6 d. per rood; the railing them 
cleared all the ſtones from off moſt of the 
land; but in ſome very ſtoney parts, the 
finiſhing that work, after the walls were 
built, coſt 10 s. per acre, 

The 


1 


Ihe next buſineſs was the paring and 
burning, which was performed in more ways 
than one; both the black earth and the 
white, or better ſort, were pared and burned 
in the common method, that is by hand, 
and alſo ploughed, and the turfs burned; 
in ſome fields the black earth was ploughed 
four inches deep before winter, and the 
furrows burned in the ſpring. 

Another method followed by this gentle- 
man, which has anſwered very well, is firſt 
to burn the ling, then plough it in the ſpring, 
and let it lie all ſummer: In autumn to 
plough it acroſs, and harrow it. In the 
following ſpring it is harrowed well, and all 
the clods and turis gathered and burned ; 
the aſhes ſpread; the ground then ploughed 
and ſown with turnips, which are worth 
505. per acre; theſe are fed off with ſheep ; 
and the land ſown with big, of which the 
crop varices from two to four quarters per 
acre. | 

Paring and burning in the common me- 
thod coſts, per acre, 


Paring, — — . i 0 
Burning, In 4 6 0- 
Spreading, = ” e 


Lime is ſpread with the afhes in every way; 
the quantity various, 
With 
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With the firſt erop of ſpring corn the 
Jand is laid down to graſs. The ſpecies 
ſown are burnet, red-honey ſuckle, white 
clover 4. rib graſs 6/6, ray graſs half a 
buſhel. He has tried both with, and with- 
out corn; but little difference in the graſs. 
I viewed a field, part of it laid down in 
this manner, and part of it with dwarf 
poa, gathered by hand; but there was no 
compariſon between them, the tormer better 
{1x to one, 

In theſe methods of improvement, the 
graſs becomes worth 10 s. per acre the firſt 
yeat ; and there is no doubt but the value 
will annually improve. 

This inſtance of the cultivation of a waſte 
tract reputed barren, is fatisfaftory, and 
does great honour to the gentleman who 
has undertaken it. Such ſpirited attempts 
cannot be commended in terms adequate to 
their merit; So many millions of acres of 
moors as remain waſte, and of no value in 
a trading and manufacturing country, ſo 
rich and populous as this, and in a period 
that abounds ſo much with complaints of 
the dearneſs of proviſions, ought to be con- 
ſidered as fo many nuiſances : —theiy 
exiſtence 1s a continual diſhonour to all their 
poſſeſſors. What praiſe is therefore me- 
rited by the noble Few, who have the ſpirit 
fo act in a different manner, 
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Leaving Cratebill, my next route was to 
Slening ford, the ſeat of Dalton, Eſq; 
who was ſo obliging as to favour me with 
the following minutes. 

The ſoil about that place is a ſhallow ln 
on a limeſtone. The arable lets at 6s. and 

the graſs at 95; average about 83. 

Farms are in general from 60 J. to 80 /, 
The courſes, 

I. Fallow—2., Wheat—3. Oats. 

An! 1. Fallow—2, Wheat—3. Barley 

For wheat, they plough four times, ſow 
nine pecks, the time between Michaelmas 
and Martinmas, and reap upon an average 
15 heels. They plough twice for barley, 
{ow 10 pecks between Lady-day and May- 
day; the average produce two quarters and 
an half. For oats they plough but once, ſow 
four buſhels before barley ſowing, and gain 
about three quarters in return. They like- 
wile give but one earth for peaſe, ſow three 
buſhels before oat ſowing, and gain, upon 
a medium, a quarter and an half. Maſlin 
they manage in the ſame manner as wheat, 
mix a peck of rye with a buſhel of wheat : 
They have of late diſcovered an improve— 
ment, which has been attended with infinite 
advantages: It is the ſowing their wheat 
and maſlin on the lime-ſtone land in March: 
They do not find a fortnight difference in 
the ripening between an autumnal and a 
ſpring ſowing: But the crop of the latter is 

much 
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much the beſt; they get 15 ſtooks, where 
they uſed to have but 12. 

They plough four times for turnips, ne- 
ver hoe them; and reckon the mean value 
per acre 35s. They feed them off the land 
with ſheep, but draw them for beaſts, throw- 
ing them upon a graſs field. 

Clover they ſometimes ſow with barley, 
but the crops are poor ones; not accounting 
to more than 3os. an acre ; wheat they ſow 
after it. 

Their manuring is very trifling ; for they 
have nothing deſerving the name of a farm- 
yard; never chop their ſtubbles, and feed 
their hay in the fields. They pare and burn 
the land they break up; the expence, 

Paring, — - £0 10 0 
Burning, - - © 11 0 


Spreading, - - 9 1 


— 
— 
a 


No one folds his ſheep, except Mr. Dalton. 

Good graſs will let for 205. an acre; 
they uſe it chiefly for dairying, and reckon 
two acres and an half neceſſary for tummer- 
ing a cow, They never manure it. Their 
breed of cattle is the ſhort horned, holding 
the long in much contempt. The annual 
product of a cow, they reckon at 6. but 
the profit at no more than 40 s. Four gal- 
lons of milk the common quantity per day. 


They 
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They keep about a pig to every cow. Their 
winter food is hay alone, of which they eat 
as much as grows on four acres, The calves 
for rearing, ſuck 10 days, for the butcher 
a month. A dairy maid they reckon can 
manage ſeven cows; 3 J. is the joiſt in 
winter, and 11. 15. in ſummer. They winter 
them in the field. 

Their ſwine fat to 20 ſtone. 

They keep but few ſheep; in general about 
20 or 30; reckon the profit at 1 55. a head. The 
joiſt on turnips 3 d. a week: in April worth 
64. The average fleece is 416. and an halt. 

In their tillage, they reckon four horſes 
neceflary for 50 acres of arable land, uſe 
three in a plough, which do an acre a day. 
The ſummer joiſt of a horſe is 30s. ; and 
the annual expence they calculate at 5 /. 
The price of ploughing is 4 s. an acre; they 
go four inches deep. The time of breaking 
up ſtubbles for a fallow is after barley 
flowing. 

They know nothing of chopping ſtraw 
into chaff. 

The hire of a cart, three horſes, and 
driver, is 5s, a day. 

In the hiring of farms they reckon 300 /. 
neceſſary for one of 100/. a year. 

Land ſells from 35 to 40 years purchaſe. 
There are ſcarce any little eſtates of 1, 2, 3 
or 400/, a year. 


Tythes are taken in kind. 
Poor 
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Poor rates 1s. in the pound. The em- 
ployment, ſpinning worſted, at which a 
woman earns 5 d. a day, and a girl of 12 
years old 4d. Very few drink tea. 
The farmers carry their corn five miles. 
The general ceconomy will be feen from 
the following particulars of farms. 


178 Acres in all 6 Young cattle 
50 Arable 50 Sheep 
128 Graſs 1: Man 
L. 84 Rent 2 Maids 
4 Horles 1 Labourer 
12 Cows 1 Plough 
4 Fatting beaſts 2 Carts. 
Another : 
69 Acres in all 3 Young cattle 
18 Arable 30 Sheep 
51 Grafs x 1 Man 
{.31 Rent i Plough 
3 Horſes 1 Cart. 
7 Cows. 
Another : 
56 Acres in all 6 Young cattle 
20 Arable 20 Sheep 
36 Graſs 1 Boy 
L. 26 Rent 1 Plough 
3 Horſes - 1 Cart. 
5 Cows : 


LABOUR. 
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LABOUR. 


In Harveſt, 15. and milk. 

In hay-time, 17. A mower, 15. 6 d. 
In winter, 94. 

Mowing graſs, 25. 

Hedging, 3 d. a rood. 

Threſhing wheat, 2d. per buſhel. 
——— ———barley, 1s. 3 d. per quarter. 
Head man's wages, 12 /. 

Next ditto, 91. 

Boy of 10 or 12 41. 105. 

A dairy maid, 51. 

Other ditto, 47. 

Women, per day, in harveſt, 10d. 
In hay-time, 6d. 

In winter, 64. 


IMPLEMENTS, &c. 


Very few waggons; the price 131. 
A cart, 8/. 

A plough, 30s. 

A harrow, 20s. 

No rollers. 

A ſcythe, 4s. 

A ſpade, 4s. 6d. 

Shoeing, 15. 4d. 


PROVISIONS, Ge. 
Bread, — 1d. per Ib. 
Cheeſe, — 2 
Butter, = — 7 
Beef 3 


22 Ouncès. 


Mutton, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Milk, - - d. a quart ſkim, 
Potatoes, — 4d. 

Candles, - 6 

Soap, = 6 

Labourers houſe-rent, 155. 

firing; ſteal it all. 
tools, 5s. 


BUILDING. 


Bricks, 1 5 f. per 1000. 

Oak timber, 15. 8 d. to 25. 

Aſh, 10 d. 

Elm, ditto. 

Maſon, per day, 15. 8 d. 

Carpenter, ditto. 

Thatcher, 1 5. and board. 

Stone walling, 3s. 6 d. a rood, of 7 yards 
long, and 1 high. 

Slating, 35. a rood at quarry ; ; workman- 

ſhip, 20 5. 

Farm houſes of ſtone and ſlate. 

Upon the whole, the huſbandry of this 
country 18 a ſyſtem of indolence and po- 
verty: Their management wretched, and 
their crops proportioned ; the cheapneſs of 
labour ought to occaſion a little fpirit in their 
culture. It reſts upon Captain Dalton, to 
kindle new ideas among them; and the 


following ſketch will ſhew, that | no one 1s 
better able. 


Vol. II. Z That 
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That gentleman's huſbandry is new, and 

conducted upon excellent principles. His 
\courle is, 

1. Potatoes 

2. Barley 

3. Clover, ray-graſs, and trefoil, eat 

off with ſheep one year. 

4. Wheat on one earth. 
He has tried peaſe after the wheat, but 
apprehends it to be a faulty cuſtom. The 


Wheat in this courſe is fine; he gets 20 


buſhels an acre upon land that never yielded 
12 before. The barley is likewiſe very 
good; a quarter per acre, more than the 
farmers ever get after turnips. The 
potatoes are managed as follows. 

The wheat ſtubble is ploughed up in 
October; the beginning of March, it is 
ſtirred again; at Lady-day, harrowed with 
heavy harrows. Then drills are made with 
a common plough, 4 inches deep; the diſ- 
tance various in different fields, from 18 
inches to three feet, for the ſake of expert- 
mentally knowing the beſt; but chietly 
three feet. The potatoe ſets are then dropt 
in whole, never ſliced, but picked, ſuch as 
are ſomewhat larger than a pigeon's egg. 
"Then they are covered with dung, 10 cart 
loads (25 buſhels each) per acre; the more 
rotten the better the crop : After this, the 
plough covers them. When they appear in 


tows, the ridges are harrowed down; and in 
that 
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that ſtate they are left till recovered. When 


the weeds begin to riſe, the ſpaces between 


the rows are horſe-hoed with a common 
plough; and thoſe that come among the 
plants cut up with ſmall hand-hoes. They 
are ploughed up about the middle of Ocfober, 
and the product upon an average of ſeveral 
years, 150 buſhels per acre. Among other 
ſpots planted with potatoes, the following 
Mr. Dalton attended particularly to. 


1763. | 
One rood upon a. TE land, planted 
with four buſhels, in rows 18 inches aſunder, 
and one foot from plant to plant in the 
rows, well horſe and hand hoed, produced 
70 buſhels ; that is, per acre, 280 buſhels. 
1704. | | 
One acre upon the ſame ſoil as the pre- 
ceding experiment, and managed in the 
ſame manner, produced 260 buthels. 
1765. 
Two acres upon the ſame foil, planted; 
cultivated and taken up as before, produced 
each 280 buſhels. 


1766; 

Two acres this year, managed in every 
refpeQ as before, produced 270 bufhels per 
acre. 

= STS | EA RE 

Three acres in rows three feet aſunder, 
and the plants one _ horſe and hand hoed 

2 as 
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43 before, yielded 300 buſhels of picked 
potatoes, and 50 buſhels of ſmall ones. 

One year Mr. Dalton had in the ſame 
field two crops, one of cabbages, the other 
of potatoes; both of them were equally 
manured. The whole was ſown with barley 
the next year, which proved bctter by a 
quarter per acre, after the potatoes than 
after the cabbages. 

One of this gentleman's tenants planted 
an acre of potatoes in the middle of a field 
fallowed for turnips. All was dunged, and 
the turnips fed off by ſheep. The whole 
was ſown with oats; which crop was better 
after the potatoes, by nine buſhels per acre, 
than after the turnips. 

Theſe two experiments are both very 
ſatisfactory, and prove ſtrongly the great 
amel rating nature of this moſt uſeful 
root. To exceed turnips manured, and fed 
off with ſheep, as a preparation for ſpring 
corn, is a circumſtance greatly favourable; 
but then it ſhould be remembered, that the 
farmers do not hoe their turnips. 

Cabbages, this ingenious huſbandman 
has tried more than once. In 1766, he had 
two acres of the large Scotch ſort, upon his 
limeſtone land, well dunged ; they were 
planted the beginning of June, in rows 
four feet aſunder, and 22 inches from plant 
to plant. 'The average weight per cabbage, 
was 46. They were given to cows, and 
rene made 
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made the butter abſolutely ſtink; but he 
apprehends it owing to the decayed leaves 
not being taken off, 

The next year he had another acre ma- 
naged in all reſpects as before, except the 
manure, which was lime and dung mixed. 
The crop a very poor one, not above 1 . 
apiece upon an average. They were fed 
off with ſheep. 

In 1766, he cultivated the turnip cab- 
bage; he ſowed them in the ſpring, and 
planted out about 1500 plants in a rood 
of limeſtone land; the end of May, 
they were well horſe and hand-hoed, and 
weighed about 5 16. each on an average; 
they were given to ſheep the middle of April, 
and tound to be excecdingly tond of them. 

This gentleman has likewiſe cultivated 
the artificial graſſes with attention. In 1764, 
he ſowed 12 acres of ſainfoine upon his 
ſhallow limeftone land, it was ſown alone 
after turnips, and, when up, carefully weed- 
ed. It has laſted ever ſince, mowed every 
year once, and has produced as much hay 
conſtantly, on every acre, as any three of 
natural graſs in the neighbourhood. He 
gives it to horſes. In 1767, he took ſome 
cows from natural graſs hay to that of ſain- 
foine, but they did not milk ſo well. 

Another acre he ſowed upon the ſame 
land, but it coming up thin, he ſowed, the 
Year after, half a buthel of ray-graſs over 


4 3 it; 
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it; and it has ſince continued very good, 
but not equal to the other. 

Lucerne he alſo tried. In 1765, he 
ſowed a piece in equally diſtant drills, ſix 
inches aſunder, on a ſhallow limeſtone ; he 
mowed it three times that year, the growths 
high, but not thick, In 1766, he alſo cut 
it three times; and again the ſame in 1767, 
when he manured it, half with aſhes and 
half with dung, but it proved much the 
beſt after the aſhes : It has ſince continued 
good, but upon the whole, not comparable 
to ſainfoine, nor equal to clover. 

Burnet he ſowed in 1767, with five acres 
of barley, 20 Jb. of ſeed per acre. The barley 
yielded four quarters per acre. The burnet 
was fed down by 40 ſheep, for more than 
three weeks in April laſt, after which it ſtood 
for hay; and yielded a large cart load per 
acre ; the hay very good, and eat freely by 
the cattle. I viewed the field, and had no 
doubt of its proving a very profitable crop ; 
and that it will be a moſt excellent paſturage 
for ſheep in the ſpring. 

Mr. Dalton's method of laying land down 
to graſs is (contrary to common manage- 
ment) to lay the ground quite ſmooth, and 
then ſow upon every acre, 

6 buſhels of hay ſeeds. 
12 15. of rib graſs. 

8 . white clover. 

5 1b. burnet. 
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He manures it well with a compoſt of 
earth, dung and aſhes mixed together, 
and alſo folds his ſheep on it two nights 
in a place, which he finds to anſwer pro- 
digioully. 

His old hide-bound moſſy land he tried, 
in 1763, to cure by means of a ſcarificator, or 
five-coultered plough; he tried it by plough- 
ing ſome and leaving ſome on long lands. 

Ne 1. He ploughed. 
2. Not touched. 
3. Ploughed and manured. 
4. Manured but not ploughed. 
The reſult was, 
Ne 4. The belt. 
3. The next. 
2. The next. 
I. The worſt. 
From which he concludes, that, upon his 
ſoil, the practice is by no means beneficial. 

Upon the whole, the public is much 
obliged to this ſpirited cultivator for the 
attention he has given to huſbandry. The 
above experiments ſhew that he is judicious 
in his plans, and correct in their execution. 

Here you muſt allow me to conclude this 
letter, by aſſuring you how much I am, &c. 
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LETTER I. 


Returned to Richmond, by the way of 
Danby, the ſeat of Simon Scroope, Eſq; 
one of the moſt accurate cultivators I have 
any where had the ſatisfaction of meeting 
with : His experiments are truly valuable, 
but I ſhall not attempt their eulogy, being 
too genuine in the minutes, and deſigned 
with too much penetration to need any 
recommendation from me. I preſent them 
to the public with the utmoſt pleaſure. 
The firſt article of this ſpirited cultivator's 
trials 1s cabbages, 


1759. 

This year's experiments may be called 
preparatory ones, as they conſiſted in com- 
pariſons between the different ſorts of cab- 
hages. Many trials were made on 

The Scotch, 
Ruſſia, 
Batterſea, and 
Red cabbage. 

The firſt was by much the beſt, and the 
red cabbage next. The Ruſſia was larger 
than any, but did not ſtand the winter 
well. 


3 He 
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He likewiſe tried a rood of Savoys, upon 
a loamy ſoil, in rows four feet aſunder by 
one in the rows: They were horſe-hoed as 
the other crops ; they came to about 5 16. wt. 
at an average; the cattle liked them very 
well, but the plants would not ſtand the 
winter. They are good for nothing. 

The Anjou grew to the height of ſeven 
feet; he plucked the leaves off, which the 
cattle eat freely: But it will by no means 
anſwer. It is an annual. 

1761. 

This was the firſt year Mr. Scroope planted 
this vegetable as food for cattle. The 
quantity of land, one acre and three roods ; 
the ſoil a good ſandy loam, worth 15. per 
acre, and manured at the rate of 20 loads 
of good rich dung, and a chaldron and half 
of lime per acre. The field was winter- 
fallowed. | 

The cabbage was the large Scotch ſort, 
and the ſeed ſown in February; planted 
directly from the bed into the field the 29th 
and 3oth of May, in rows four feet aſunder, 
and three feet from plant to plant. The 
firſt horſe-hoeing was given the ſecond of 
June, and a hand-hoeing directly after, 
The zd and 5th of Judy, the earth was 
drawn with hand-hoes up to the roots of 
the cabages. Auguſt 1oth, they were 
horſe-hoed again, and hand-hoed ſoon 
after. | 


The 
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The 3oth of November, they were began 
to be cut for continuing the fatting of tive 
beaſts then taken from graſs, and 10 ſheep; 
three of the beaſts weighed 100 ſtone 14 16, 
each, and the ſheep ſold at 38/7. a ſcore. 


One of the beaſts was killed the 22d of 


December, the other four were kept till the 
firſt of March, and likewiſe the ſheep. 
'The cabbages were cut regularly as they 
ſtood (not picked), and given to the cattle 
upon a dry graſs-field : Nothing could thrive 
better; two of the ſheep were killed for 
trial, the mutton excellent, and perfectly 
well taſted. The beet alſo was extremely 
fine, and had no particular taſte. It appeared 
very plain to Mr. Scroope and all his huſ- 
bandmen, that the cabbages were a much 
ſuperior food to turnips; as he had 20 other 
ſheep, of the ſame age and breed, at turnips, 
while the abovementioned 10 were at cab- 
bages; and the latter evidently came on 
much faſter than the former. The keepin 
the ſheep at cabbages reckoned worth 8 d. 
a head per week, the oxen 3 s. 6d. a week. 


Produtt. 
Fatting 1 ox 3 weeks, at 35. 64. L. o 10 6 
Ditto 4 oxen, 3 months, 5 5. # 
Ditto 10 ſheep, 3 months, at 8 dl. 4 0 © 


£729 18 6 


Which is per acre, 74. 75. 8 d. 5 


* 
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1763. 

The next experiment was on a field of 
four acres; the ſoil a cold clayey loam, 
with clay and gravel under it, rent 12 s. 
per acre. It was well winter-fallowed, and 
before planting manured with a compoſt of 
lime, virgin-earth, and ſtable-dung, mixed 
thrice together, 15 loads per acre, 22 buſhels 

er load. | 

The ſeed was ſown as before in the ſpring, 
and planted directly into the field the 4th, 
bth, 7th and 8th of June, in rows four feet 
aſunder, and 22 inches from plant to plant. 
July 7th and 8th the firſt horſe-hoeing was 
given, and 4 hand-hoeing directly after; but 
was ſtopped the 24th by rain; the weather 
very ſhowery. After this it was horſe-hoed 
twice more, 


December 29th, they were began to be 
cut for 
6 Large oxen 
4 Calves 
12 Sheep. | 
In January, many of the cabbages were 
weighed ; the average weight 13/15. and on 
an acre 33 tons, 15 Cut. 
February 3d, 31 ewes added to them, 
All finiſhed the 1oth of April. The 
value of the keeping the beaſts, 3s. 64. 
a week, the calves 1s. 4d. and the ſheep 


89. 
Product. 
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Product. 


Fatting 6 oxen 14 weeks, at 
3s. 6 . — - L. 14 14 o 
Keeping 4 calves 14 weeks, at 
n - 314 $ 
Fatting 12 ſheep 14 weeks, at 


8 4. $-42- -0 
Keeping 3 1 ewes 9 weeks, at 8d. 9 6 o 


1 


n 66 
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Which is per acre, 8 J. 64. 8 d. 


No cattle could thrive better than the 
above; the oxen fatted extremely faſt, as 


did the 12 ſheep; the calves were in excel- 
lent condition; and the ewes never better, 


the lambs healthy and good, and not one 


loſt through the ſeaſon. —Barley fucceeded, 


and though the land is not at all favourable 


to that grain, yet the crop was great. 


1764. 
This year Mr. Scroope extended the cul- 


ture to eight acres two roods, the land a 


good loam, worth 155. an acre. It was 


ploughed, for the firſt time, the beginning 
of March; and, the ſecond time, the end 


of Aprit, from angle to angle. The firſt 
week in May, two chaldrons per acre of 
lune were harrowed in with ox-harrows, 
hoxſe ones following. Between the Sth! 
an 


my © 
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and 15th it was ploughed again from op- 
poſite angles, and harrowed again. May 
22d began manuring, 12 loads per acre. 
The 25th, ploughed it into four feet beds, 
and planted a row on each, 22 inches from 
plant to plant: The ſeed ſown as before 
in the ſpring, and taken from the bed di- 
realy into the field ; thiswork was finiſhed 
the 2d of Tune. 

July roth, the firſt horſe-hoeing was given, 
and then a hand-hoeing. Auguft 4th, they 
were horſe-hoed again, and the 17th hand- 


hoed. December 21ſt began to cut them 
for 


6 Fat oxen 
20 Sheep. 
The 24th, added 3 Oxen 
8 Sheep. 
January 12th, 2 Oxen 
3 Sheep 
30 Head of deer. 
———1gth, 8 Oxen 
33 Sheep 
3 Calves. 
February 12th, 32 Sheep. 


April Iſt, 8 oxen ſold off, and the 20th, 
all done. The prices of keeping oxen, 


35. 6 d. Sheep, 8 d. Calves, 1 s. 4d. Deer, 
8 d. 


Producł. 
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Product. 
Fatting 6 oxen, 14 weeks, at 
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JJ 
2 oxen 13 weeks and a half, at 
$5.04. « - — 4 14 
1 ox 17 weeks, — — 2 19 
2 oxen 14 ditto, — - 4 18 
8 ditto 13 dittl, - 11 4 
20 ſheep 17 weeks, = „ "7 0 
8 ditto 16, ditto, = - 4 8 
3 ditto 14 ditto, - ARR. 295 
30 deer, 14 ditto, = - 1-0 
33 ſheep, 13 ditto, = = 14 6 
3 calves, 13 ditto, — — 2 12 
32 ſheep, 10 ditto, — 10 13 
L. 97 3 8 


Which is per acre, 11 J 8s. 8d. 


It was found this year, upon trial, that an 
ox of 100 ſtone eat 12 ſtone of cabbages, 
and half a ſtone of hay, in 24 hours, 


1765. 

Eight acres of the ſame field were again 
Pla —_ this year. Ploughed May 8th. . 
imed three E bes of it the 22d, 23d, and 
24th, a chaldron and an half per acre, and 
harrowed it in. The 28th began to plant, 
and finiſhed the 3d of June. The 20th of 
that month, the places of ſeveral that had 
miſſed were filled up. It was an extreme 


dry 
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dry ſeaſon, and a grub had alſo attacked the 
roots of the plants; all that looked yellow 
had a grub. July 17th, they were horſe- 
hoed; the weather ſtill a drought. The 
25th, finiſhed the horſe and hand hoeing. 
The drought continued until the 27th of 
September, October 2d, heavy rains; the 
cabbages look well, but backward. In ge- 
neral, they ſucceed better than turnips. 

A minute of expence this year, per acre, 


Horſe-hoeing, 1 horſe, and 2 
I man each time, = = 

Hand-hoeing, ditto, — 

Planting, - — — 


O O © 


December 1 1th, 
6 Oxen 
4 Calves 
1 Cow 
10 Sheep, 


were put to cabbages; and 11 rows marked 
out for them, as there were 11 rows of 
horſe-hoed turnips adjoining. Finiſhed 
January the th. At the ſame time, the 
lame number of the ſame cattle were put 
to the 11 rows of turnips. Mr. Scroape did 
not minute the exact reſult ; his words are, 
7 Cabbages | beſt beyond all compariſon 
four to one.” 
Fanuary 24th, added 28 ſheep. 
February 


a 


February 12th, ſnow for four days, three 
quarters of a yard deep on the level. Cattle 
at turnips forced to be put to hay, but 
thoſe at cabbages were * ed 

through it. 

February 20th, added 33 ſheep. 
March 20th, all finiſhed. 


Product. 
Fatting 6 oxen, 14 ale r 
34. 64. - I4 14 o 
4 calves 14 weeks, at 1 5. 7 3 14. 
I cow 14 weeks, at 2 5. 6 1213.0 
10 ſheep ditto, at 8 4. 4 13 4 
28 ditto, 8 weeks, ditto, 1 
33 ditto, 4 ditto, at ditto 4 8 
36 14 4 


Which is per acre, 4/. 115. 9d. 
This year Mr. Scroope had alſo another 


experiment on cabbages, containing 6 acres, 
pert of a field of eight; ſtrong gravelly 
and: Rent 105. an acre. It was ploughed 
for the firſt time in Ocſober; the ſecond time, 
from angle to angle, the three laſt days in 
April: It was to have been ploughed in 
March, but the ſeaſon was too wet to allow 
it. May 18th and 19th, a chaldron and an 
half of lime per acre, were ſpread; and 15 
load per acre of ſoap-aſhes, tanners bark, 
and horſe dung mixed together. June 1 5th, 


17th, 


WCW 
17th, and 18th, ploughed for the third time,; 
and planted the 25th of July, they were 
horſe-hoed firſt, and then hand-hoed; the 
weather” very droughty. Auguſt roth, 
20th, 21ſt, horſe and hand-hoed, a ſecond 
time. 

Oober 1ſt, viewed this field of cabbages; ; 
they do not look fo well as thoſe in the laſt 
experiment, the drought having taken a 
much greater hold on the ſoil ; a grave. 
but very few plants are miſſing. The 2d, 
heavy rains, the firſt that came that con- 
tinued any time. So great was the drought, 
that the ſprings did not riſe till the xoth of 
December. 

Began to uſe them December 2 3d, for 


„ bogt lo ene 5 Oxen, 
25 Sheep. 
March 18th, added 15 ſhecp. | 
eee ent — 4 $38. 
. y | pj 13 
FRY [1 Prodi. oy 9. 4. 
= oxen v1 weeks, at 64 1417 6 
25 theep ditto, at 8 d. — 14.132 4 
iy ditto, 5 ditto, at 84. x* 117 Sb@ 
: Y aa 1 1 32. 0. 
is re 1 


Which i is Fon acre, 1 * gd: ; wx 
It 1s here to be remarked, that although 


the common joiſting price per week is 


charged this, as well as other years, yet the 


Vol. II. Aa fact 
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fact is very different. Had Mr. Scroope at- 
tempted to joiſt his cattle this year in tur- 
nips, he could not have done it at three 
times, or even four times the above price; 
turnips failed ſurpriſingly, inſomuch that 
the price they fold at was enormous: 
Cabbages bearing a tranſplantation without 
watering, and ſupporting the drought fo 
much better, is a very ſtrong argument in 
their favour ; for theſe reaſons, Mr. Scroope 
juſtly thinks his cabbages this year of 
prodigious value; was ſuch an one to occur 
again, he would not fell ſuch a crop at twelve 
guineas an acre. 
1766. 


This year ſeveral pieces of land were 
planted: Firſt, 

Two acres of a rich black loam, rent 254. 
per acre. It was an old lay, broken up the 
year before, and ſown with oats. It was 
ploughed in February; and, the 20th of 
March, angle-ploughed it: April 15th and 
16th, again in oppoſite angles, and harrowed 
it. May 21, laid it into beds; and, the 3oth, 
finiſhed planting it. June 27th, Sc. horſe- 
hoed and hand-hoed them. July 1 4th and 
1th, horſe and hand-hoed them again. 
December iſt, began to uſe them for 


10 Sheep 
12 Hogs. 


The 


„ e 


oY FF TY — as. r n * 


1 
The 6th, added, 7 Oxen. 
28th, ditto, 6 Ditto 
22 Sheep. 


F 1 2 It, they were ſiniſhed, and 
all ſold off. 


Product. 1 

10 ſheep, 12 weeks, at 8 d. 41 ©: 0 
12 hogs, at 6 d. — — J 14 0 
7 oxen, 11 weeks, at 3s. 6d. 13 9 6 
6 ditto, 8 ditto, - 5 17 4 
35 6 10 


Which is per acre, 17 J. 13s. 5 d. 

This crop was weighed in a very fair and 
impartial manner; for an outward row on 
each ſide was weighed at three different 
draughts, 10 cabbages at each end, and 10 
in the middle; and alſo three draughts of 
a middle row, in the ſame manner; the ge- 
neral average being taken, the weight per 
acre amounted to 52 tons, 13 cwt, and three 
quarters, and the number of cabbages 6555. 
—52 tons 13 cwt. giving a profit of 174. 135, 
is in the proportion of 6s. 7 d. per ton. 

In the ſame field, and adjoining to this 
crop, were two rows of turnip-cabbages, 
managed in every reſpect as the others. 
They weighed, when in perfection, 8 6. a- 
piece at an average; they were given to 

| Aa 2 beaſts 


* 
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Leafts and ſheep, who eat them freely, but 
preferred the Scotch ſort. 

Mr. Scrogpe had likewiſe four acres.and 
a half of Scotch cabbages in another field, the 
ſoil a ſandy loam : Rent 4. 6 4. per acre. 
This crop was managed like the other, and 
came to 40 tons Per acre. 

Alſo another piece of two acres, much the 
fame foil, but rather ſtronger, rent 45. 6 4. 
an acre. Theſe amounted to 23 tons fer 
acre. 

Alſo four other acres on a ſtrong gravel; 
rent 105, manured with a chaldron and 
an half of lime, and 15 loads of dung per 
acre ; they were horſe and hand-hoed in 
the ſame manner as the reft. Product 25 
tons fer acre. 


1 U 

This yetr alſo this excellent Huſbulidinan 
had ſeveral crops of cabbages ; firſt, a five- 
acred' Piece, 2 rich loamy ſoil; rent 8 s. 64. 
an acre. It was a lay, and pared and burnt 
for turnips the preceding year: The plants 
were managed like the preceding ones, and 
the craps amounted to 40 tons per acre. 

Likewiſe two acres on a ſtronger, but cold 
loam';' rent 4 f. 6 d. per acre. The erop 25 
tons; they were not began till the begin- 
ning of March, and laſted till the EE of 
April without nay 28 


'Q 


£90 1 1 Allo 


887 ] 
Alſo two acres upon a rich black loam, 


25s. per acre: Theſe weighed 5 3 tons per 
acre. 


1768. 


The crops of this year I had the ſatisfac- 
tion of viewing, and exceeding fine they are; 
but as the cabbages are not yet in perfection, 
no abſolute account can be given of them: 
They conſiſt of four acres and an half; a 
good ſandy loam; rent 175. 6 d. per acre, 
manured With two chakdews of lime per acre, 
winter fallowed, and croſs ploughed as be- 
fore. Mr. Scrogpe expects, and is pretty cer- 
tain, from former experience, that this crop 
will come to 35 tons per acre. 

Two acres, rich black loam, rent 25 5. 
winter-fallowed. I cut acabbage in this field, 
not nearin perfection, and neither the large 
nor the ſmalleſt, that weighed, 


| | B. og. 
Cabbaged part. = 1 
Leaves. = ;: = - 41 
Stalk, - — 3 
* 


This crop will amount to 50 tons per acre. 


Two acres, a clayey loam; rent 45s. 6 4, 
winter and ſpring tallowed, the average 
weight per acre of this crop will be 30 
tons. 

"Ao 3 Gees 
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Since the bet cdition of theſ2 papers, 

Vr. Serre han Geer: 10 Of Sing to adviſe 
me hy 4eiter, f the product of one crop 
of ca! ages, amoiig ſeveral others, in the 
year 1700. {hree eres, two roods of land, 
of 255. rent, Naintained as follows : 

Begin to out the 204 of December, for 
CF OXEN, I2 weeks and an half, 

at 3s. 6 d. — — L. 19 13 9 
8 ſheep ditto, at 9 d. 0 
January 6th 1770, added 4 cows, 

8 weeks and an half, at 2s. 6d. 4 5 © 
5 calves ditto, at I 5. 4 4. 1 
28 ſheep a week, at 8 4. „ 5 
February 18th, added 18 ſheep, 

5 weeks, at 8 . — 3 0 8 
March gth, added 10 ſheep, two 

weeks and an halt, at 8d, - 0 16 8 
Mcrct 27, all done. — — 


f ETREIT 76 


Or Zer : acre, „J. 195. 3 d. 

The 28 ſheep mentioned above, for fix 
days, were taken to cabbages, when turnips 
cod not be core at for froſt and ſnow. 

Aaving thus leid before you a part of 
tinz excellent coluvator's ex periments on 
cabbag e 8, 1 Hell next draw into one in- 
ſtruchon, his {entiments on the method of 
planting an naring them, being the 
reſult of ai! Nis experience. 
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The richer the ſoil, by much the better ; 
it ought, if the cabbages are expected to be 
very large, to be either a rich black crumbly 
clay, or a clayey loam, and ſuch as throws 
out great crops of other kinds: A ſandy foil 
will do pretty well, if it be rich, but gravels 
are bad. The land cannot be too much 
manured for them; as Mr. Scrocpe appre- 
hends that no crop will pay fo well for rich 
manuring (if the ſoil is not very good) as 
cabbages ; and, for this purpoſe, he prefers 
compoſts of different forts, well mixed, or 
horſe dung. 

The land is firſt to be ploughed in Ocfo- 
ber, to turn in the old ſtubble (the cabbages 
being a fallow), The next ſtirring is to be 
given in March, and two more as ſoon as 
dry ſeaſons will permit. If the weather is 
very dry, it ſhould be harrowed after every 
ploughing : The two laſt earths ſtrike it into 
beds four feet wide, and arch them up. He 
never, in any of theſe ſtirrings, ploughs 
deeper than for common crops. 

The ſeed is to be ſown early in ſpring, 
upon a bed of well-dug good earth, one 
pound is ſufficient for ſix acres of plants. 

The end of May, or the beginning of 
June, is the time to plant; they are taken 
from the ſeed- bed, and ſet by the eye along 
the tops of the beds, two feet from plant to 
plant. It is a rule never to water, which 
greatly cncreaſes the trouble and expence 
Aa 4 for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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for very little purpoſe: Mr. Scroape has never 
watered, not even in 1765, when the plant- 
ing was performed in a ſevere drought. 
The horſe and hand-hoeing are always 
to he,performed in dry weather. The firſt 


horſe-hoeing ſhould be given as ſoon as any 


weeds riſe; and when that operation is done, 
the plants ſhould, directly be hand-hoed, by 
drawing away the carth into the furrows, 
and drawing other earth up to their ſtems. 

The hoes nine inches wide. The ſecond 
horſę-hoeing ſhould be given in about three 


weeks, or a month; the firſt turns a furrow 


From zhe plants, and this throws it back 


again. As ſoon as it is over, hand-hoe 
again, as before. With this management, 
the cabbages will be ready for uſe in Novem- 
ler on December, and laſt, without rotting, 
till the end of April or beginning of May. 
The beſt method of uſing them, is to cut 
them regularly as they come, and to carry 
them to a dry graſs. field: In this manner 
2 ſorts of Ko do exceedingly well upon 


them. Oxen of an hundred fone, that 
Cs ha 


d the ſummer's. graſs, are hniſhed, 
and without delay, never going back in fleſh 
(the caſe oftentimes with turnips), and im- 
proving faſter than on any other food. All 
kinds of young (cattle, maintained through 


winter in full health and growth to great 


profit, , Cows fed with them to more ad- 
vantage, {ix to one, than upon any other 
7001 2 | food; 
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food; the milk being great in quantity, 
perfectly ſweet, and the butter excellent; 
hut the precaution muſt be obſerved of 
pic king off the decayed leaves. Fat. ſheep 


are carried forward in great perfection, better 
infinitely than on turnips. Ewes ſhould be 


put to cabbages about a fortnight before they 
lamb, by which means they will be in the 


proper order; the lambs have always proved 


uncommonly fine and ſtrong. Swine feed 
very freely on them, and are kept in very 
good condition without other food. 

Buy means of feeding ſtock of all theſe 
kinds on graſs lands, the improvement of 


them is prodigioully. — ;—ſuperior to any 


other manuring. 


The expences this excellent culinater 


ande as nn upon his beſt land. 


Ex ences, 

— * 4 3 
An 9 
Four ploughings, at 42 7 h 0 
Two harrowings, at 15. 44. 0 2 8 
Seed, at 165. per Ib. TRY We" - nn 
Planting, _ i 2d 60. An 
Two horſe = hoeings, with one * 

horſe, at 10 d. ie e 
Two hand-hoeings, at 17. © 2 © 


— bo — —— 2 — < 
— — — —— — 
—— — = 
N _ — 
A. —— 4 —— 
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Upon the poorer land, it is at an average 
as follows, rent varying. 


6-46 
Four earths, — — — 0 16 o 
Two harrowings, — o 2 8 
Seed, „ & $588 
Planting, — „ 
Horſe-hoeing, 0 
Hand-hoeing, — — o 2 © 
Sundries, = - 1 7 6 
4 / 
Lime, 1 chaldron, at 5s. © 7 6 
Carriage 3 miles, at 25. 3 d. 
per chaldron, - — 0 3 4 
Spreading, = - 0 1 6 
15 loads of dung, carriage, 
filling and ſpreading, 0 8 6 
3-0-3605 
4.2 8-47 


Having thus ſtated the expences, it will 
be proper to enquire into the profit; the 
average of which in the preceding experi- 
ments, may be pretty exactly aſcertained. 

average expence of manured crops, I 
rate, as above, at 2/. 85s. 4dr. 

In 1763, the crop weighed 33 tons 15 
cwt. per acre, and yielded, in produce, 
8 J 65. 8 d. per acre, that is 4s, 11d. per 
ton. 


One 
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One of the crops of 1766, paid 6 s. 7 d. 
per ton. 

The average of theſe two prices is 55s. 9d, 
per ton. 

Having theſe data to calculate upon, I 
ſhall next proceed to recapitulate the crops, 
and the produce, and where the joiſt of cattle 
is not ſpecified, ſupply it by © valuation per 
ton; adding at the fame time the expences, 
varied from the foregoing table according to 
ſoul, and deducting the one from the other, 


ſtate the clear profit. 
© - 1961. 4 . 4 
Product per aere, . 
4. 1 > 
Expences—Sundries, 1 7 6 
Line, o 12 45 
Dung, © 15 © 
Rent, © 15. © 
— 3 6 22 
% A 1 1 
1703. J. 4. d. 
Product, - — 1 
1 
Expences—Sundries, 1 
Rent, 0 13 © 
Dung, 1 © 10; 
—z 


Me >» LEW 


% 2 — 
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„ an bing (289 OGequrd D. 
Product per Acres 88 11 8778 


L;' 8,4 
Expences—Sundries, 7 6 
Rent, o 15 0 

6x 


Lime, 0 18 


e en en 7 i 71 


1 1765. 4 by EH 
N* 1. W eK 504 4 
Product per acre, — — '- 4 FS. 0 
| E W 4 8.0: | 5 cl 
Expences—Sundries, 1 7 6 
Rent, © 15 o 
Lime, o 12 4 


— 2 14 10; 
Prot. = = 1 16 10% 
l 
Product per acre, 2 „ 69 
1 
Expences—Sundries, 1 7 6 
Rent, o 10 o 
Lime, o 12 41 
Compoſt, 
lala 5 0 
late at wp 14 10. 


Profit, . — I 11 10 
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1766. 
OB N* 1. 1 
Product per acre, = -; $7,173 5 
Expences =. = - S173 0 
Profit, a — 15 © 11 


2. 8 
product, 40 tons, at 5 5. 9 d. 11 10 0 
a 
Expences—Sundries, is 2. 5 
Rang: 7-6: 4.6 
b Manure, x © 10z 


m_— 1 
Profit, N — — 2 8 18 22 
Ne 3 
Product, 23 tons, 2 . gd. 1 
A 
Expences-—Sundries, 1 
Nest, 0 10 0 
Manure, 15 © 102 | 
. | 2 18 - 45 
Profit, 22 Ty 105 
N' 4. 
Product, 25 tons, 0 
| . FS, * 1 | | 
n 1 EN i 
Ren, d 10 @. 1 l 


Manure, 1 © 102 1 
3 — —2 I 4. bi 


„„ als Z i, | 


—_— -J Bo * * 
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1707. 
N 1. 3 
Product, 40 tons, at 5 9d. 11 10 o 
sS 


;- 6 
Expences—Sundries, 1 1 6 
Rent, o Fils 6 

— 110 © 


or ns SER. 9 14 © 


Ne 2 wh 
Product, 25 tons, at 55. bo 7 8-9 
FA 


Expences—Sundries, I 7 6 
Rent, o 4 6 
Manure, 1 @ 102 

— 2 12 log 


MD x 4 - 4 10 10x 
N* 3. 3 
Product, 53 tons, at 55.94. 15 4 9 
Expences, — - 2 12 6 
Profit, — — 12 12 3 
1768. 
N* 1. 
Product, 35 tons, at 5s. 9d. : 6 1 
l. „ . 
Expences—Sundries, 1 7 6 
Rent, © 17 6 
Lime, 0 16 6 


„% ] 


Pe” 2 . 
Product, 50 tons, at 55. 94 14 7 6 
Expences, _ = 2 12 6 
Profit, - „ 
N* 3. 3 
Product, 30 tons, at 5 5. 0d. 8 12 6 
1 
Expences—Sundries, 1 7 6 
Rent, 0 4 6 
Manure, 1 © 10 
— 2 12 101 
Profit, | cart a E 18 L 


RECAPITULATION. 


Expences. 


„ \ " WT SENT 2 
1763. Ditto, — 

1764. Ditto, - - 
1765. N' 1, Total, 
N 2. Ditto, — 

1766. N?* 1. Ditto, — 
; 2. Ditto, - 


3. Ditto, = 18 4: 
4. Ditto, - 18 4+ 


1767. N“ 1. Ditto, — 


2 DB 99066 
— 
to 
G 


2. Ditto, — 12 10 
Carry over, 1. 34 0 10: 


1 | 


— 
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Brought over, L. 34 0 101 


* N* 1. Ditto, — 3 mt 6 
. 2 12 6 


3. Ditto 4 1 105 
L. 42 7 9 
Average, 21. 16s. 64 
Product. 
1761. e n 
7854 — — — 


c 
. 


7 
8 
1 
4 
2. — — 5 6 
17 
1 
6 
7 
1 


8 

8 

8 

9 

| 9 

1766. N' 1. N 1 

2. - - II 10 O 

Yo 7 7" 12 3 

4. 9 Va 3 9 

1767. N' 1. - — 11 10. o 

222 on ee 

5 - 18 1 9 

Okt N 1. -. - = 1 19 17 

E ormmd old 248 

8 - 8 12 6 

2 L. 147 1 © 
Average, ql. 166. ; 

n Profit. JE 

. „65 4 1 

1763. — mee , 

1764. 7 — - . 


Carry over, tt 17 15 4s 


— 


8 Q „5 — ww — 2 & 
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Brought over, L. 17 15 4+ 
1765. N' 1. = 1 16 10% 
2, — — 2 II 101 
1766. N' 1. Is 011 
2. - - 8 17 12 
3 — 313.1075 


the 4 4 4x 
1707. Ne 1. Ga 9 14 © 


2. — — 4 10 10% 

3. — „„ 
n e 
2. - 15:14 6 
3. 323 

£-104 12 3 


— — — — 


Average, 6/. 16s. 9 d. 


Such is the ſtate of this moſt excellent 
cultivator's experience on cabbages; the facts 
are too inconteſtible and ſtriking in their 
nature, and too accurate in their regiſter, to 
leave the point they prove the leaſt in doubt. 
From this day I cannot but ſuppoſe the cul- 
ture of cabbages will become as common in 
England as turnips; and the ſame honour, 
in all future times, be due to the name of 
SCROOPE, the father of this moſt excellent 
huſbandry, that we now. pay to thoſe of 
Weſton and Tull, the introducers of tarnips 
and clover. Sincerely do I think, that cab- 
bages are more valuable in huſbandry than 
either of thoſe vegetables. 


VorL, II. B b Potatoes. 
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Potatoes. 


Mr. Scroope has, for many years, tried 
aumerous experiments on this moſt uſeful 
root: But as the reſult of them has been 
remarkably uniform, it will be ſufficient 
to ſketch the method of culture he fol- 
lows, and which has been generally ſuc- 
ceſsful. 

The ſoil fixed on, preferably to others 
for potatoes, is a ſandy loam. It is plough- 
ed three times in ſpring; in the third 
ploughing the ſlices of potatoes are laid in 
the furrows, one foot from each other, with 
a handful of long dung to each ſet, ſo as 
to come up in equally diſtant rows, two 
feet aſunder; the ſets and dung are covered 
in the ploughing. Eight buſhels of po- 
tatoes and five loads of dung are ſufficient 
for an acre, When the plants are about 
two or three inches high, the land 1s har- 
rowed level. The rows are afterwards horſe- 
hoed twice, and hand-hoed once or twice. 
The crop is ploughed up; a perſon follows 
the plough to pick them up; it is then 
harrowed, the harrows followed in the 
fame manner; after this it is in the ſame 
manner ploughed and harrowed again, and 
wheat harrowed in; the crop of which 1s 
always good. The average crop of potatoes 
216 buſhels per acre. One potatoe laſt year, 
weighed 18 ounces, 


Lucerne, 
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Lucerne. 

The experiments which this gentleman 
has tried on lucerne, though not upon a very 
large ſcale, are extremely ſatis factory. 

In 1761, he ſowed half an acre alone in 
drills: The ſoil, a ſtrong loam upon a cold 
wet gravel. The plants all died away the 
ſecond year. | 

In 1766, he drilled feven rows equally 
diſtant, four feet aſunder; the ſoil a rich 
black loam, worth 25 f. per acre, the 23d 
and 24th of May. The 17th of June, they 
were horſe-hocd and then hand-hoed. The 
14th of July, horſe-hoed for a ſecond time, 
and then hand-hoed again. Auguſt 1 4th, 
cut them; and again afterwards. The firſt 
cutting maintained four coach horſes and 
hve calves fix weeks. The ſecond kept ſeven 
horſes a month. 

In 1767, it was cut' three times; and 
maintained ſeven horſes from the firſt cut- 
ting, the middle of May, all the ſuramer, to 
the end of September: It was horle and 
hand-hoed thrice. 


In 1768, when I viewed it, it had been | 


cut thrice, and would yield another ſmall] 
cutting. From the middle of May it has 
kept {ix horſes. 

From an accurate inſpection into the 


ſoiling theſe horſes, it appears that the feed- 


ing them with lucerne has regularly ſaved 
125. 10 d. a week in hav. 
B b 2 The 
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The proportion therefore, for the ſeven 
laſt years, is 14s. 11 d. and the average 
135. 102. 

20 weeks, at 135. 10 d.T L. 13 17 6 
which is per acre, = = . 43 8 11 
A much higher produce than ever I heard 
of before, and far exceeding Rocgue's ut- 
moſt efforts cloſe to London. 

Carrots. 

Several years ago, Mr. Scroope had an acre 
of fine carrots on a rich loam. A very large 
ox was fed on them, but in three weeks he 
ſurfeited; the food was then changed, after 
which, by giving ſmall quantities at a time, 
he did extremely well on them. 

In 1766, a bed was drilled in ſingle rows, 
four feet aſunder, upon a rich black loam. 
They were horſe-hoed thrice, but left quite 
thick in the rows. The carrots were very 
fine, 18 inches long, and 11 in circum- 
ference. They were given to pigs, who 
fatted ſo well upon them, that a few peaſe 
finiſhed them, and the fat was very fine 
and firm. 

Drilled Turnips. 

In 1766, a piece of turnips was drilled, in 
rows equally diſtant, four feet aſunder, and 
12 inches from plant to plant; they were 
horſe-hoed twice, and hand-hoed twice. 
The average weight of the turnips 7. 3 
ounces, which is a very conſiderable produce; 
for it amounts to 36 tons ꝙ cwt. fer acre. 


Drilled 


1 


Drilled Wheat. 
In 1759, Mr. Scroope drilled ſome wheat 


upon a cold loam, rather ſpringy : It was 
well prepared by a ſummer fallow. The 
firſt week in Oclober it was drilled, in equally 
diſtant rows 22 inches aſunder; the corn 
came up very finely. From Chriſtmas to the 
end of February, catching hard froſts, and 
a deep ſnow; the end of that month the 
froſt broke. Fine weather to the 7th of 
March. On the 8th, the rows were horſe- 
hoed for the firſt time, with M. Du Hamel's 
miner. The corn looks but indifferent, 
having ſuffered by the froſts. 

May 23d, hoed again with the ſame in- 
ſtrument; much recovered ſince the firſt 
hoeing. June 16th, hand-weeded. Auguſt 
13th, began to reap; but ſome broad-caſt 
adjoining, not till the 23d. 

Two acres and one half in the old huſ- 
bandry produced 99 ſtooks, each 12 ſheaves, 
which yielded 99 buſhels, or per acre 38 
buſhels. | 

One acre in the drilled way produced 24 
ſtooks, each ten ſheaves, which yielded 24. 
buſhels. 


Old huſbandry, 
New ditto, - 


Superiority of the former, 
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This is an important experiment, and 
proves ſufficiently clear, that, on ſuch land, 
the old huſbandry is much ſuperior to this 

mode of drilling. 
| 1760. 

This year ſix acres of a ſtrong loam, in- 
clining to clay, were ſummer-fallowed by 
five common ploughings and one acroſs, 
October zd, it was drilled in beds, three 
rows, nine inches aſunder, with intervals 
of three feet. Upon one part, only two 
rows upon each bed; finiſhed drilling 
October 7th. 

October 22d, the wheat comes up, and 
looks well: Weather very ſeaſonable with- 
out froſts. A mild winter with little froſt 
or ſnow. 

March 29th, 3oth, 31ſt, horſe-hoed for 
the firſt time, and looks well. 

May12th, a ſecond time, the ground in good 
order but very dry, the wheat rather thin: 
The 14th finiſhed. Hand-weeded after it. 

Memorandum. The high winds, and a 
pack of foxhounds, prevented more horſe- 
hoeings. Auguſt 29th, the corn got in; 
the crop nine buſhels two pecks per acre. 

1761. 

The ſame ſix Tas were this year {own 
again in the ſame manner, and horſe-hocd 
thoroughly: The product eight buſhels 
three pecks per acre, which weighed 71 U 
per buſhel. 


2 1762. 


EN 
1762. 

The ſame field was again drilled this year; 
managed in all reſpects as before, the crop 
eight buſhels per acre. 

1763. 

Theſe ſix acres were again drilled this 
year : The culture as before: Product per 
acre 10 buſhels. 

1764. 

This year the field was drilled again for 
the laſt time, in the ſame manner as before: 
The culture while growing alſo the ſame. 
Product per acre nine buſhels. 


Obſervations. 


This experiment would have been con- 
tinued; but it was found on ſo many 
repeated trials to be very trivial and unpro- 
fitable, that Mr, Scroope gave it up, tired out 
with continued ill ſucceſs: He gave a 
regular attention to all the operations ; and 
they were effectually and vigorouſly per- 
formed; the ſoil kept looſe and perfectly 
clear of weeds, Had it been croped in the 
old huſbandry, the profit would have been 
conſiderable, but in this method the loſs 
was great. 

In general theſe crops were extremely 
ſubject to being laid by wind and rooks, 
and then to being deſtroyed by mice; and 
this infinitely more than any broadcaſt crops, 


In this method the land ſhould not be at all 


Bb 4 expoſed 


1 
. 7 to the weather. The land was at 
la 


in extreme good condition. 
The horſe-hoeing coſt 2 5. per acre, and 
the hand-weeding 25. 


Drilled Beans, 


In 1760, two acres of a ſtrong gravelly 
ſoil, partly inclined to clay and ſtoney, 
were drilled with beans, with Mr. Vanduſfel's 
drill-rake ; the rows equally diſtant, two 
feet aſunder: One buſhel of ſeed per acre, 
the beans being dropt five inches from 
each other. 

In the ſame field two acres were ſown in 
beds, with three rows, five inches aſunder, 
and intervals three feet two inches wide: 
two buſhels of ſeed Per acre. 

Alſo two acres in the ſame field, drilled 
aiter the common plough, every other fur- 
row, two buſhels per acre. 

The remainder of the field, two acres 
ſown broadcaſt, under furrow, three buſhels 
and one peck, and two pecks of lentils 
mixed among them, per acre. All were 
harrowed, after ſowing, with the teeth up- 
wards, not to draw any of the ſeed out. 

Remark, Mr. VanduffePs drill-rake, im- 
proper for land where there is ſtubble, as 
it choaks up; and where there are ſtones, 
it jumps out of its work. 

May 16th, firſt horſe-hoed the equally 
diſtant rows. But the beans look very 

I indifferent, 
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indifferent, part of the ſeed being deſtroyed 
by the crows. Thoſe in beds look well, 
and promiſe fair. Thoſe drilled after the 
plough look much the beſt, but come up ſo ir- 
regularly, that there is no horſe-hoeing them. 

The beds were next horſe-hoed; and 
thoſe ſown after the plough hand-hoed. 

June 23, the ſecond horſe-hoeing was 
given. 

September 4th, 5th, and 6th, the crops 
reaped. That upon the beds the ripeſt. 


The equally diſtant rows the leaſt ripe, but 
beſt loaded. 


Product. . 
The two acres, equally diſtant 
rows, produced, = N 


Or per acre 1 quarter 3 pecks. 
Its crop would have been bet- 
ter, but the land was not above 
half ſeeded; otherwiſe it would 
have been great, for ſome of the 
ſtalks had 40 and 50 pods. 
The two acres in beds produced, x 6 © 
Or per acre 7 buſhels. 
The two acres, after the plough, 
produced, - - & 4 — 
Or per acre 1 quarter 6 buſhels. —— 


The two acres of broadcaſt pro- 


duced of beans, — — 2 
Of lentils, — 3 8 © 


1 98 
2 
4 


In all, — — 3 
Or per acre 1 quarter, 7 buſhels, x peck. 
Product, 


| 
| 
| 
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Product, per acre, of the broadcaſt, i 
Ditto, of thoſe ſown after the 
plough, — — — 


I 
The former ſuperior by 4 


Product, per acre, of the broadcaſt, 1 
Ditto, of the equally diſtant rows, 1 


The former ſuperior by 0 


Product, per acre, of the broadcaſt, 1 
Ditto of the beds, — = 2 


Former ſuperior by —-—-— 1 


Product, per acre, of thoſe ſown 
after the plough, — 3 1 


Ditto, of the equally diſtant rows, 1 


Former ſuperior by - - o 


Product, per acre, of thoſe fown 
after the plough, = "ONE 
Ditto, of the beds, = O 


Former ſuperior by - - o 


Product of the equal diſtant 


rows, — - — 83 
Ditto, of the beds, — - 04 
Former ſuperior by - - o 1 3 
This 


. ˙ . ⁵ :‚1 oa us— m —_ 
— —— . — p — — 
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This experiment, in relation to product, 
is very clear and ſatisfactory; and ſhews 
that the broadcaſt method had advantages 
not equalled by theſe modes of drilling. 


Drilled Garden Vegetables. 


In the year 1766, Mr. Seroope, in his 
experiment ground *, drilled many forts of 
garden plants, in ſingle rows, four feet 
aſunder, horſe-hoed them thrice, beſides 
hand-hoeings and weedings. Onions, 
cellery, endiff, garden- beans, coſs-lettuce, 
cauliflowers, and carrots, all proved incom- 
parably good; and not only ſweeter than 
his gardener raiſed in the garden, but like- 
wiſe larger and fairer. The firſt diſh of 
artichokes was eat upon the 5th of June 
1709, the laſt upon 3d Jan. 1770, “ a proof, 
ſays this gentleman, that garden- ſtuff may 
be cultivated to a greater perfection in 
the fields than in the garden, and to be had 
there, when they are not to be gained in 


* The mention of this field reminds me of a pre- 
caution taken by this exceedingly ſenſible cultivator 
which ſhould always be imitated : He had remarked, 
in reading the modern books on agriculture, that nume- 
rous trials were rendered uſeleſs by cattle breaking into 
experiment grounds ; ; he was determined to meet F with 
no accidents of that kind, and accordingly pailed in 
the whole field, ſo that a horſe. cow, thcep, and hog, 
are not only kept out, but eyen a haze, 


the 


41 
the latter.” The foil of the experiment 


ground is a rich black mold, worth 25 s. 
Per acre. 


Madder. 


In May 1768, one row of madder plants, 
four feet from the rows of other things, 
and eight inches from plant to plant, was 
ſet in the experiment ground: I never 
viewed any plants more luxuriant. They 
are regularly horſe-hoed and hand-weeded; 
and will, I have no doubt, become in two 
years a fine crop, and a vaſt one in three. 
Mr. Scroope propoſes extending the planta- 
tion to more rows by flips. No foil can 


poſſibly be better ſuited to it. 


Hollow Drains. 


In the draining wet ſoils, this moſt ſpirited 
cultivator has found no method ſo efficacious 
as the hollow drain. His method of making 
them is to cut a trench 27 inches deep, 18 
inches wide at top, and four inches wide at 
bottom; they are filled up by crouding 
large ſtones in, ſo as to lodge (wedged) 
within ſix or eight inches of the bottom: 
Over theſe they are filled up with ſmaller 
ſtones within a foot of the ſurface; over 
theſe, is a layer of bean ſtraw, and then the 
remainder of the trench is filled up with the 
molds. The digging coſts 3 d. a rood. 

Their effect is prodigious; the wetteſt 


ſoils are at once laid dry and ſound, and 
inſtead 


Pol. J. Pl. 4. page 382. 
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inſtead of being poached all winter with the 
leaſt treading of cattle, they are left perfectly 
firm, and bear an ox of the largeſt weight. 
The method is an exceeding good one. 


Manures. 


The experiments which this gentleman 
has formed on manures, are particularly 
valuable; as they are deſigned with great 
penetration, and executed with no leſs 
ſpirit. 

In the winter of 1758, a very large 
compoſt hill was formed, in the following 
manner. Firſt, a layer was made of farm- 
yard dung; next one upon that .of virgin 
earth; a third of lime; the fourth of virgin 
earth; the fifth of dung; the ſixth virgin 
earth, and the ſeventh of lime. 

In theſe compoſts, Mr. Scraope makes it 
a rule never to lay lime and dung together, 
on account of burning; but throws the 
lime between two layers of earth. 

In the following ſummer, this hill was 
turned over twice, and well mixed together. 
In the winter of 1759, it was again well 
turned over. March gth, &c. 1960, it was 

uſed upon a-paſture, to the amount of 296 
loads, 60 were laid per -acre. Part of the 
field was ploughed with an inſtrument, 
which Mr. Scroope has found very ſervice- 
able: a five coultered fcarificator. Of 
which took Fn ſketch, plate IV. fig. 3. 

a tO 
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a to b 6 feet 6 inches. 
ctod 2—— (—— 
etof 4—— 

The oval coulter-board 15 inches broad, 
The coulters three inches from each ather ; 
two feet three inches long, and four inches 
wide. The axle-tree 22 inches long ; the 
wheels 18 inches diameter. 

That part of the field that was ploughed 
was much better than the other part. But 
the virtues of the manure were ſo potent, 
that the whole has been infinitely better 
ever ſince. 

This paſture was ill laid, hide-bound and 
molly, ſuppoſed to be owing to long plough- 
ing, and ſo much lime being laid on it as 
to attract all the oleaginous juices from the 
ſoil, which is a cold gravelly clay. That 
part of it that was ploughed with the 
ſcarificator, the cattle were much fonder of, 
and eat more bare than the other part; and 
the great advantage of the ſcarificator was 
alſo very evident in mowing, in 1761, as 
it was there all ſpread with white clover 
and yellow trefoile, inſomuch that the 

* neighbours imagined, that the feeds had 
been ſown. In 1761, the ſtack from the 
whole was 15 yards long, and 5+ wide, and 
well carried up; in quantity three times as 
much as ever grew upon the field before. 
ln 1762, it was paſtured. In 1763, mowed 
again, the ſtack 12 yards long and 6 wide; 

the 
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the ſcarificated part continued much the 
beſt, the crop ſuppoſed to be 24 tons; in 
the whole 17 acres. It was before let at 
IO 5. per Acre. 

In February 1760, another experiment 
was tried on manuring in this method : A 
graſs field was divided into three parts: 

Ne. 1. Was ploughed with a ſcarificator, 

and then manured with ſoap-aſhes. 
2. Manured with ſoap-aſhes, and 
then ploughed with the ſcarificator. 
3. Manured with ſoap-aſhes, and not 
ploughed at all. 5 
In 1761. 
Ne. 1. Was much the beſt. 
2. The next. 
3. The worſt. 

In 1762, another trial was made on an- 
other field of 17 acres, a gravelly foil, ma- 
naged as before; but the ſoap-aſhes here 
did not anſwer ; the fcarificating equally as 
before. 

Theſe experiments are all clear in the 
reſult, and cannot be controvertet : 
you will however, doubtleſs recollect, that 
thoſe made by Mr. Dalton at Slening. ford, 
turned out very differently ;—but this varia= 
tion muſt be owing to a difference of foil 
that gentleman is fituated upon a ſhaltow 
limeſtone land, and he mentioned particu- 
larly, that the ſcarificator was thrown out 
of its work by ſtones; from whence we 

may 
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may conclude, that the implement was uſe- 
leſs on foney ſoils; and from Mr. Scroope's 
experiments, that it is excellent on clay, 
loam and gravel. 

Such variations, in uſing the ſame in- 
ſtrument, cannot be uncommon : All ex- 
periments, though conducted with ever ſuch 
exactneſs, and ſimilitude of conduct, will 
vary with the ſoil: And from thence reſults 
the great uſe of trying every thing upon all 
ont ids. 

The following account of the common 
huſbandry in the neighbourhood of Danby, 
will illuſtrate the preceding particulars. 

The ſoil, in general, is a gravelly clay 
and loam; lets at from 10s. to 15s. the 
arable. Farms from 3o/. to 200/. The 
courſe of crops generally three to a fallow. 
For wheat, they plough three times, ſow 
two buſhels, or two and an half if old 
ploughing, the latter end of October and 
beginning of November, and gain from 20 
to 25 buſhels per acre. For barley, they 
plough three times, ſow two buſhels, and 
two and a half, in April or beginning of 
May, and gain from three quarters to five 
per acre. They plough once for oats, ſow 
four buſhels on an acre in March, and gain 
from 3o to 40 buſhels in return. They 
plough once for beans, ſow four and 4+ 
buthels broad-caſt in February, never hoe 
them, and gain from 20 to 25 buſhels, uſe 

them 
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them for horſes, beaſts and calves, and 
ſplit or ground for horſes and calves. They 
plough once for peaſe, ſow four buſhels, 
and 45 (never hoe them) in March, and 
gain from 30 to 35 buſhels. They plough 
three times for rye, ſow 2+ buſhels, and gain 
from 40 to 50 buſhels per acre; it is fown 
in October, or ſpring rye in March: For 
turnips, they plough three times, never hoe 
them, but value a crop from 1 J. 105. to 3/7, 
per acre, and uſe them for ſheep, for oxen, 
cows and calves. They pare and burn for 
rape, and plough once after it; fow it in 
July and Auguſt, never feed it, but gain 
from 40 to 50 buſhels an acre; it is ſuc- 
ceeded by maſlin, z. e. wheat and rye mixt. 

They ſow 12 pounds of clover on an 
acre, with oats, barley or bigg, gain about 
three tons of hay; reckon they have better 
crops after mowing than feeding; many 
keep it two or three years in mowing, and 
generally ſow wheat after it. 

In manuring, they lay three chaldrons of 
lime (32 buſhels to the chaldron), for which 
they give 75.3; 1s. 8 d. a mile for leading, 
and 2s. 6d. an acre ſpreading; expence of 
paring from 1 15. to 13s. per acre, of burn- 
ing, 3s. 6d. ditto of ſpreading, 15s. 8d. 

They ſtack their hay in the fields, never 
chop ſtubbles, nor fold ſheep except upon 
turnips ; of aſhes they lay from 15 to 25 
loads on an acre; town dung on graſs and 

VoL. IL Cc arable; 
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arable, 20 load an acre; they ſeldom marle, 
never on graſs ground, nor uſe any compoſts. 

Good graſs land lets from 205. to 30s, 
per acre, for vaſt numbers of beaſts; but 
more dairying, butter being the commodity 
of the country ; allow an acre and a rood of 
graſs to each ox or cow, and five ſheep to 
an acre. The farmers never lay any ma- 
nure at all on to land of this value. Their 
breed of horned cattle, chiefly Holderneſs 
and Dutch. Of oxen, from 60 to 120 
ſtone. Profit on a beaſt of 50 ſtone, 47. if 
fold before Martinas, but more if kept the 
winter. They reckon an acre of the above 
land, will fat an ox of 50 ſtone. The value 
of an ox hide from 1 5 5. to 2/. 105.; the 
Lancaſbire hides will give more. They 
reckon the profit from breeding greater 
than from buying in, if the ſtock is 
good, The produce of a cow 61. 75. 
They give, in May, June, and Tuly, 
from five to nine gallons of milk per day. 
They allow four or fix hogs to be main- 
tained by 10 cows. Calves ſuck ten days 
or a fortnight ; give them ſkim milk, and 
ſome give linſced eakes. A dairy maid 
will take care of ten cows, If a cow 
calves early, her winter hay will coſt 2 /. 
1 0.5, from that to 3 J. they reckon the joiſt 
of a cow in winter. In ſummer from 255. 
to 354. and 40s. Never keep them in the 
houſe, till after calving ; and if the weather 
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is good, turn them out again in a month or 
ſix weeks; this is in caſe they calve about 
Candlemas, which is the moſt uſual time for 
breeding ſtock. The ſize of their flocks, 
200 ſheep in 100 acres of feeding land to a 
proportionable ſtock of other kinds, profit 
per ſheep, 85.; reckon in winter, that one 
acre of good turnips will keep 20 ſheep, the 
average fleece from 6 to 7 6. 

To 100 acres of arable land; they keep 
four horſes and fix oxen, and drive two 
horſes and two oxen in a plough; do an 
acre a day; reckon the annual expence of a 
horſe 4/4. 55. a year, the ſummer's joiſt 
of one, 1/, 105.; in winter, 2/. 15s. feed 
their oxen, in winter, with oat and barley 
ſtraw, Cc. The ſize of their ſwine, 20 to 
25 ſtone, 14 /5. to the ſtone. 

They break up their ſtubbles in September 
and Oclober, give 45.64. or 5s. an acre for 
ploughing. Never chop ſtraw into chaft, 
but mix their chaff with the corn for horſes. 
Hire of a cart, three horſes, and driver, from 
45. to 55. a day. Average of hay per ton, 
for ſeven years, from 25 s. to 3os. In the 
hiring and ſtocking farms, they reckon 400 /. 
ſufficient for 1 00/. a year, half graſs, half 
arable, ſome of the particulars as follows: 

Half a year's rent in hand, 50 /. 

Seed for ſowing down ſpring corn, 

121. 105, : A 
To the management of fallow, 13. 105. 
Cc 2 Imple- 
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Implements, 4ol. 

They give from 33 to 37 years purchaſe 
for land. 

Tythe compoſition for wheat in general, 
2 5. in the pound rent; employment of the 
poor at ſpinning, earn from 4d. to 7d. a 
day, young and old at knitting from 44. 
to 6d. Moſtly drink tea. 

They carry their corn from five to ſeven 
miles computed. 

Leaſes from 7 to 21; terms from three 
to five years; lives none. 

Surveyor's rate, 3 d. per acre. 


LABOUR. 


In harveſt, men, 15s. and 15. 6d. a day, 
women, 9d. and 1s, 
In hay-time, men, 15, women, 8 d. 


In winter, men, 10 d. 


They ſeldom reap by the acre. 

Mowing ſpring corn, they have 1 s. 6d. an 
acre, 

Graſs, 25. 

Ditching per rood, 4d. to 8d. 

Thraſhing wheat, 3 d. a buſhel, 

Barley, from 15. to 16. 34, per quarter. 

Oats, from 10 d. to 15s. 24. ditto. 

Beans, from 109. to 15. ditto, 


Water-furrowing with a ſpade, 2 d. a rood. 
Filling carts, from 15. 64. to 25. per ſcore. 
Head-man's wages, 15 J. a year, 


Plough lads, 6 d. a day. 
Boy 
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Boy of 10 or 12 years old, 4. | 

Dairy - maid's wages, from 51. to 6/, 
a year. 

Other maids, 3 J. to 51. ditto, 

Value of a man's board, waſhing and lodg- 
ing, 3s. 6d. a week. 

Maid's, ditto, 5 J. or 6/. per annum. 
Their hours of labour in a day, from 

eight to fix, but few work ſo long. In 

winter, from nine to five, 

Riſe of labour within 10 years, 3d. per 
day. 


IMPLEMENTS, 


A waggon, 20/. - 

A cart, 7/. to 8/, 

A plough, 1/7. 

A harrow, 11 5s. 

A ſtone-roller, 1/. 25. 

A icythe, 5 5. to bs. 

A ſpade, 3 5. 6 d. or 4s. 
Laying a ſhare, from 4.4. to 6d. 
A coulter, ditto to ditto. 
Shoeing a cart-horſe, 1 C. 44. 
Wheel-tires, 35. 8 d. per ſtone. 


PROVISIONS, e. 


o »ein 

Cheeſe, (Kim milk) 25. 49. a ſtone. 
Butter, - = B84, and 9 d. /b.—22 cg. 
r 

Mutton, = ditto, 


Gc'3 Veal, 


Fal, . 

Pork, 4 f 

Bacon. 6 

Milk, per pint, 2 d. 

Potatoes, her peck, 4d. and 6d. 

Turnips, ditto, 2+ 

Candles, per Ib. 6: and 7d. 

Soap, — — 62 

Labourer's houſe-rent, per annum, from 5 5, 
to 309. 

— firing, 17s. 6d. with breaking 
hedges. | 


tools, 125, 2. 
Price of coals, 7 d. 3 buſhels. 


BUILDING. 


Bricks, per 1000, 7 s. 64. or 10s. "Oi from 
the retailers. 
Tiles, ditto, 2/. 25. and 2/. 55. 
Oak timber, per foot, 15. 6d. 
Aſh, from 10d. to 144. 
Elm, from 1 s. 2d. to 15. 4d. 
Soft woods, from 8 d. to 9 d. 
Maſon per day, 1s. 8d. 
Carpenter, ditto. 
Poor zates, in 1730 and 1740) at 3d. per 
pound, 1700 to 1709, at 5; per pound. 
Mr. Scroope's common huſbandry con- 
ſiſts in improvements upon the preceding 
ſyſtem. 
He takes but two crops to a fallow, gives 
five or {1x ploughings tor wheat, firſt and 
ſecond, 
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ſecond, from angle to angle , and harrowing 
after each, ſows in September, or as ſoon 
as poſſible in October, and gets 30 buſhels 
on an acre in general, better in quality than 
the common; he ploughs as often for bar- 
ley, unleſs after turnips or cabbages, and 
forvs two buſhels of ſeed; ſows it the latter 
end of March or early in April, and gene- 
rally reaps five quarters. He ſows the North 
Frizeland kind of oats, three or three and 
an half buſhels to an acre, in March, and 
gains 50 buſhels or better upon good loam, 
and has had 80 buſhels per acre. 

He ploughs three times for beans ; ſows 
three buſhels, or 3+ broad-caſt in February, 
and gains from 28 to 35 buſhels ; ſeldom 
cultivates any peaſe, unleſs to o_ in 
for manure, and then ſows three buſhels in 
February. Gives the ſame earths for rye 
as for wheat, gains from 40 to 50 buſhels 
per acre, and which weighs three or four 
pouads more a buſhel than the common; it 
is little uſed, as the poor people will ſcarcely 
buy 1t. 

For turnips he ploughs five times, hoes 
them in June, July, and Auguſt, and values 
them from 4/. to 5/7. per acre, uſes them 


mm 


th 


* This is an excellent practice, but not ſo common 
as it ought, though recommended by Virgil: 
Et prociſſo que ſiiſcitat equore terga, 
Rurſus in «bliguum verſo ferrumpit aratro. 
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for fat oxen, ſheep, calves, and cows (except 
milch). This gentleman has fed many 
ſheep upon rape, and the crop anſwered 
extremely well; he thinks the better for it, 
as he obſerved it yielded moſt where it was 
neareſt eat; he had 80 ſheep upon 17 acres, 
and ſold 20 of thoſe ſheep for 40 guineas; 
he had twelve laſt of ſeed upon thoſe acres, 
80 buſhels to the laſt. | 

This 1s a remarkable obſervation : The 


practice is totally contrary to that of nine 


tenths of the country I have hitherto tra- 
velled; wherein they think that feeding it, 
at any time, ruins the crop of feed ; but 
eſpecially if late enough in the ſpring to 
make the food of particular value. It is a 
point that ſhould be experimentally exa- 
mined. Mr. Scroope's trial is important. 

This gentleman never keeps clover more 
than one year, and ploughs in the after- 
graſs, upon which he gets a good crop of 
wheat; he has had pretty good crops of 
tares, and extreme good oats after them, 
the tares ſown after barley, 

His general practice is to lay fifteen loads 
of dung upon an acre, beſides two chaldrons 
of lime; of ſoap-aſhes he lays from 25 to 
30 load per acre, alſo common aſhes. Some- 
times lays 40 loads of town-dung per acre, 
and has laid the fame of clay on an acre of 
gravelly land in ploughing, which has 
anſwered extremely well. The t 

* e 


181 


has chiefly made uſe of is a mixture of lime, 
virgin earth, dung of all kinds, with ſoap- 
aſhes; and to take care that the lime and 
horſe litter do not lie together, (as it will 
be apt to fire) it muſt be turned as ſoon as 
the lime is found dead, otherwiſe it will run 
together and cement; this kind of compoſt 
ſhould be turned at leaſt three times, if you 
lay it upon graſs anywiſe moily : He ſhould 
recommend Du Hamel's cultivator, or five- 
coultered plough, properly ſet for the ſoil, 
to be run over the ground before you lay 
the compoſt on. N. B. This compoſt has 
anſwered and improved all the different ſoils 
this gentleman has tried 1t on, particularly 
ſtoney, gravelly clay: From being let at 
10 s. per acre, it is let at 1 J. 25. 6 d. per 
acre. 

Mr. Scroope has obſerved, that land in 
general that wants draining has a /fratum 
of clay, otherwiſe the water would not be 
kept up ſo near the ſurface, (except where 
it is a peat=earth). The fyrſt thing to be done 
is to take the proper levels, and conſult from 
whence comes the origin ot your iprings. 
A main drain then is to be properly placed, 
and fide drains from that main drain; all 
theſe to be cut into the clay, which you will 
generally have before you, are three quarters 
deep. The drains at the top ſhould be at 
leaſt two feet wide, at the bottom three 
inches, having proper ipades for that pur- 

pole; 
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poſe; he would chuſe to fill them all with 
ſtone, many do it with ſmall faggoting, 
others with ſods, the graſs- ſide downwards, 
cut like a wedge; this latter is what is com- 
monly uſed, but he has found by experience 
they ſoon decay. Bean-ſtraw, or any ſtraw, 
is laid upon the ſtones, before the drains are 
filled up, Expence, 3 d. and 3 rd. a rood 
for digging, 2 d. a rood for hlling with 
ſtone, and filling up the level, 34d. for 
teading and getting of ſtone, if it is got out 
of a quarry ; it will be leſs, if the ſtone is 
got upon the land, 

Mr. Scroope has always kept to the Hol- 
derneſs and Dutch breed of horned cattle; 
he has had oxen of 135 ſtone, 14/6. to the 
ſtone ; he generally ſells his three year olds, 
after wintering, at 21 J. and 22/. per beaſt; 
gives his calves new milk for two months, 


then old milk and bean-meal till they are 


turned to graſs, or feed them with good 
lettuce, lucerne, Sc. He has found that one 
acre of good turnips will keep 20 ſheep the 
winter, but that one acre of cabbages will 
keep above 50. The weight of his wool, per 
ſheep, generally runs to 12 or 14 . that 
are fat, the firſt year clip 10 16. 

This gentleman's method of laying 
arable to graſs, is firſt to reduce the moulds 
as fine as poſſible by a fallow, fowing it 
down with barley or bigg, the latter he 
would chuſe in mor ſoils; after the corn is 

| come 
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come up, ſows eight buſhels of common 
graſs- ſeeds, two pound of cow-graſs, ditto of 
rib-graſs, ditto of yellow trefoil, and rolls it 
the firſt dry ſeaſon. 


* * * 


This ſeries of experiments made by Mr. 
Scroope at Danby, are equally valuable with 
thoſe of any author antient or modern: 
Moft of his trials are completely regiſtered, 
and fully ſatisfaQtory in the reſult : All are 
candid and accurate, and demand the ſin- 
cereſt tribute of praiſe from every lover of 
huſbandry. But his experience extends 
further; and embraces not only the im- 
provement of lands already in huſbandry, 
but the cultivation of waſte tracts, of no uſe 
either to the owner or the nation, until this 
moſt ſpirited cultivator reduced them to order 
and profit. 

At Dalton, about ſixteen miles from 
Danby, and nearer to Richmond, this gentle- 
man poſſeſſed an extenſive moor, which 
yielded no other advantage than his tenants 
adjoining turning a few ſheep on it : A large 
tract of land, in ſuch a condition, gave ſo 
active a genius much uneaſineſs. He deter- 
mined to attempt the improvement, however 
expenſive— and make a dreary country 
{mile with cultivation, notwithſtanding the 
propheſied ill-ſucceſs and ridicule of many 
of his neighbours, | 


It 
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t& f is in ſuch reſolutions that a man riſes 


ſuperior to the common herd In the 
moments of mental activity, when the ſoul 
has the courage to purſue the viſions of 
the fancy, and realize ideal worlds. Im- 

offibilities exiſt only with the vulgar — 

he character of a great man has in al- 
moſt every inſtance Th gained by thoſe 
attempts, which little minds call raſh, When 
the idea is ſpirited, there 1 is honour even in 
111-ſuccels, 


Magnis tamen excidit aufts. 


Mr. Scroope had the courage to attempt 
what was deemed abſurd: to think of; and 
he had the conduct to command ſucceſs. 
He began his works in the year 1755, by 
marking out a contiguous goo acres, In 
that tract was ſome of the ſoil, called in 
Yorkſhire white earth, that is very good 


land, but quite uncultivated, and partly 


over-run with ſpontaneous rubbiſh. But 
moſt of it was a black peat moor, bearing a 
ſhort ſtinted ling. 

His firſt buſineſs was the incloſure, which 
he did by walling; the ſurface of the moor 
yielded; in ſome places, a ſufficiency of 
{tones for this work, but in many others 
pits were ſunk for them, the quarries are 
all ime-ſtone, and moſtly near the ſurface. 
The firſt year 289 roods were built of the 
ring fence, This work was all contracted 


for 
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for by the meaſure, at 5s. 6 d. a rood, of 
ſeven yards long, and five feet high. A gate, 
two poſts, and the irons, came to 6s, 

At the ſame time that this buſineſs was 
carrying on, the foundations of a farm- 
houſe and offices were laid: But as ſome- 
thing more than a flight account of theſe 
improvements is here meant, it will be uſe- 
ful to minute the ſize and expence of theſe 
buildings, that falſe ideas of the expence 
of improving uncultivated lands may not 
become more common than they are already. 

The houſe was 170 feet in 

circumference by 18 feet high, 
or 234 ſuperficial yards. The 
gables, above the line, 11 by 
14, or 28 ſuperficial yards. Two 
partition-walls, 14 by 18 each, 
or 56 ſuperficial yards. Par- 
tition-gable 14 by 12, or 18 
yards. 
The circumference of the 
ſtable was 80 feet by 11 high, 
or 97 ſuperficial yards. Gable- 
tops 16 by 12, or 21 yards. 

In both, 455 yards, at 64. per 
yard, workmanſhip; the wall J. 5. 4. 
22 inches thick, — — n 
Two chimnies to the firſt floor 1 10 © 
Ditto, the ſecond floor, - - I 1 © 


Carry over, 13 18 6 
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1 
Brought over, 13 18 6 
Edging of the gables, called 
windſkews, - 935 
An oven, — o 8 0 
36 Quoin-ſtones, at it - 0.4 -0 
6 Windows, and door - ſtead, 
%% ESE ..-  - 23 4.9 
Door, and window-ſtead, in 
ſtable, 40, at 5 J. = 016 8 
Sundry ſmall articles, = - 015 2 
I919 5 


Two cart loads of ſtones do 
three yards; the getting colts 
2 4. per load, and the carriage 
2 4. this is 2 1d. per yard, on 


"''S . , on I EE 2. 
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Although this account does not include 
all the articles of the building, yet from 
hence it is evident, that, in ſtoney countries, 
the expence is very ſmall. 

If the roof is thatch, the carpenter's work 
is 28. per ſquare, for hewing, ſawing, and 
joining; the ſpars only rived poles. 

Thatching the roof of a barn 9 ſquare 
and 80 feet; and a granery, 5 ſquare and 
52 feet, coſt 5 J. 2 4. 11 
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If the roof is ſlated, the carpenter's-work 
is then, for hewing, ſawing, and joining, 
65. a ſquare. 

A rood of 49 ſuperficial yards of ſlating, 
coſts, E. . 

The ſlates at quarry, = 15 0 

Carriage, four miles, - o 7 0 

Laying on, OS COSINE 


0). - "0 


Br 


1756. 

This year, the principal work of carry- 
ing on the ring-wall was continued with 
great ſpirit. And a ſub-diviſion was made to 
incloſe 16 acres for improving. This piece 
was totally covered with ling, not a ſpot of 
green ſward, but all black peat earth: Many 
ſtones were removed that were not fit for 
walling, and the whole bulineſs of clearing 
very tough work. A working bailey was 
fixed in the houſe, with three horſes and a 
yoke of oxen, to execute the buſineſs of 
carrying on this improvement. At the ſame 
time he turned 130 ſheep on the farm. 

The method purſued was that of paring 
and burning, which, like the walling, was 
all done by meaſure: Paring, burning, and 
ſpreading the aſhes were well performed for 
165. 6d. per acre. With the aſhes of the 
turfs, four chaldrons per acre of lime were 
ſpread ; but in this article Mr. Scrcope was 
fortunate, 
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fortunate, for the lime- ſtone, which runs 


every where under the farm, enabled him to 
manure at a, cheap rate. His lime coſts, 


The getting, and breaking the 

ſtones, per chaldron, Lo 0 9g 
Eight buſhels of coals burn a 

chaldron of lime; theſe coſt, 

delivered in, — — 85 1 8 
Burning, per chaldron - — 0 0 7 


o 3 10 


— 
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The field being incloſed, pared, and 
burnt, and limed, the next buſineſs was 
giving it one ploughing, which turned in 
the aſhes and lime, and turnip-ſeed was 
then harrowed in. The crop proved very 
good, worth 35s. per acre. 

The ſucceſs attending the firſt eſſay in 
gaining a good crop of turnips from off ſuch 
very bad land, was a great encouragement 
to proceed vigorouſly with the work. 

„ 

This year was employed in the grand 
buſineſs of walling, which being of the 
moſt importance, the team was kept to it 
conſtantly, which prevented any freſh ac- 
quiſition of culture. The increaſe of the 


firſt ſtock of ſheep was left on the farm, 
that a larger number might be gained, in 


a regular proportion to the improvements. 
The 
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The 16 acres, which laſt year yielded tur- 
nips, ere fallowed this year. 
1758. 

The walling went on this year without 
delay; indeed it was attended ſo much 
to, that no freſh piece was broke up. The 
ſtock of cattle was however increaſed: An 
addition was made of 

47 Sheep 
18 Scotch heifers 
2 Calves 
2 Milch cows. | 

The 16 acres, already broken up, yielded 
this year a crop of oats to the amount of 
five quarters per acre; the ſtraw of which 
was a very fine aſſiſtant to keeping theſe 
cattle in the winter. 

1759. 

The grand affair of walling did not ſtop 
this year, but a ſubdiviſion made, which 
incloſed a field of 20 acres; this piece was 
a very ſtubborn one, it was all black earth, 
but the walls cleared it of ſtones: One 
circumſtance in which it was very dif= 
couraging, was many parts of it being wet; 
however, ſeaſonable times being taken, the 
ſurface was all pared and burnt at the ſame 
price as before, and the wetteſt parts of it 
laid dry by a few good drains. It was then 
limed, five chaldrons per acre, and ſown 
with turnips, 'The crop proved an exceeding 
good one, worth 40s. per acre. 


VorL. II. Dd The 
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The 16 acres, before broke up, were this 
year in clover, ſown with the laſt year's 
oats, the crop a very good one, and vielded 
a fine produce of hay. This year's ſtock 
of cattle: 

Working beaſts and heifers, the ſame 
as before. 


29 Lambs, 5 

2 Bulls, added. 
2 Cows, | 

A noble ſtock of cattle, to be ons on 

land which ſo lately mantained nothing! 


20 acres of turnips, and 16 of clover-hay, 
were of excellent ſervice in keeping them. 
* 


1760. 


It is needleſs to repeat, that the buſineſs 
of walling has been carried on every year 
without interruption. A new incloſure of 
10 acres was made this year, upon a fa- 
vourable piece of land, being white earth: 
It was pared and burnt as before, and ſown 
with turnips; the crop excellent; worth 
4 1. per acre. 

The 16 acres firſt broken up, were this 

ear under maſlin, having graſſes ſown with 
it; it produced four quarters per acre. 
The ſeed. 
6 Bufhels per acre of hay- ſeeds. 
2 15. ditto, of white clover. 
2 G. ditto, of burnet. 
2 16, ditto, of rib-graſs. 
K 


3 

It was limed for the maſlin, at the rate of 
four chaldrons per acre. 

The 20 acres which yielded turnips laſt 
year, were ſown again with them this year, 
being limed, four chaldrons per acre, and 
were worth 50 s. per acre. The crops there- 
fore of this year were, 

20 Acres of turnips: 
10 Ditto. 
16 of maſlin. 
The ſtock of cattle this year, 

4 Horles 
2 Draught oxen 

60 Sheep 

28 Beaſts 
2 Cows. 

1761. 

This year a thirteen-acred piece, of the 
fame land as the acquiſition of the laſt, 
was walled in, and turned up by the plough 
without paring. 

The 16 acres, firſt improved, were in 
graſs, and promiſed very fair to be an excel- 
lent paſture, for they were now covered 
with a fine herbage, and maintained, on 
experiment, at the rate of a beaſt to two 
acres. 

The 20 acres next improved yielded this 
year a crop of oats, four quarters per acre. 

The 10 acres were allo ſown with oats : 


The crop five quarters per acre. _ 
Dd 2 The 
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The diſpoſition of the fields, therefore, 


this year, was, 
13 Acres fallow. 
16 graſs. 
20 ———oats. 
10 ——ditto, 
And the ſtock of cattle as follows. 
4 Hotlſes 
2 Draught oxen 
194 Sheep 
18 Scotch beaſts 
10 Young cattle 
2 Milch cows. 

Here I cannot avoid making a pauſe, to 
reflect on the ſurpriſing improvement effect- 
ed in fix years. A farm-Hhouſe and offices 
erected the ring-fence-wall around goo 
acres built thoſe incloſing ſeveral ſub- 
diviſions, formed 16 acres of good 
paſture-land gained and 43 in a courſe 
of tillage, all yielding very beneficial crops: 
Ha large ſtock of cattle maintained 
and all this in a tract of land that ſo lately 
exhibited none but the moſt dreary of pro- 
ſpects; and which every farmer in the coun- 
try would have refuſed at a farthing an 
acre! Who moſt deſerves a ſtatue ; the man 
that effects ſuch works, or he who conquers 
a kingdom ? 


1762. 
This year, the cultivated land was en- 


ereaſed by the addition of 12 acres, which 
' were 
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were broken up by the plough without 
paring. The ſoil black moor, and of the 
worlſt ſort ; it was a ſevere work, but at laſt 
effectually performed. 

The 16 acres of graſs were much im- 
proved ſince the laſt year. 

The 20 acres were again ſown with oats, 
and well limed ; with the corn, graſs-ſeeds 
as before, This crop of oats amounted to 
four quarters per acre, 

The 10 acres improved in 1760 were this 
year cropped with oats, The product four 
quarters and a half per acre. | 

The thirteen-acred piece this year yield- 
ed a very fine crop of turnips, being limed 
for at the rate of four chaldrons per acre: 
They were worth 3 J. 105. an acre. 

The following, therefore, is the general 
yiew of this year's crops. 


12 Acres fallow, 


16 graſs. 
20 oats, 
10 ditto. 


13 — turnips. 


The ſtock of cattle this year, 


4 Horles 
2 Oxen 
200 Sheep 
25 Scotch beaſts 
7 Young cattle 
2 Cows. 
Dd 3 1703, 
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| 1763, 

This was a buſy year; for two fields were 
added to the cultivated lands, both well 
incloſed with, walls: One of 20 acres was 
part of the worſt land of the whole farm ; 
all a rotten black peat earth, over-run with 
tough ling and many ftones ; and what was 
worle, much of it very wet, It was a dif- 
ficult buſineſs to prepare this field for par- 
ing and burning; but ſome well-executed 
drains were formed, and the whole pared 


and burnt, and four chaldrons per acre of 


lime ſpread with the aſhes, and then plough- 


ed, and tur nip- ſeed harrowed in. The crop 


very good, worth 505. an acre. 

The other piece improved this year was 
18 acres of the beft ſort of land: It was 
walled in, and then pared and burnt, and 
four chaldrons per acre of lime ſpread, and 
14 acres of it ſown with turnips, and four 
planted with the large Scotch cabbage : The 
latter managed in all reſpects as the crops 
already regiſtered at Danby; they came to 


_ 11/6. per cabbage, on an average. The tur- 


nips a fine crop, worth 3 J. per acre; but 
much inferior in value to the cabbages. 

This year the ſixteen acres of graſs 
were much improved: An acre and a half 
were found ſufficient for ſummer-feeding 
8 

The 20 acres turned up in 1759 were 
now in graſs for the firſt year : The herbage 


yery 
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very fine and regular, and promiſed to be- 


come an excellent paſture. 


The ten-acred piece was this year a fal- 
low. 
The 13 acres broken up in 1761, were 
ſown with turnips for the fecond time : The 
crop worth 45 J. per acre. 
The 12 acres fallowed laſt year were un- 
der oats: The crop five quarters per acre. 
The diſpoſition of the crops this year, 
upon the whole, was as follows. 
20 Acres of turnips, 


14 —— ditto. 
13 — ditto. 
4 —— cabbages. 

16 graſs. 

20 ditto. 

10 fallow, 
12 oats, 

109 


And the ſtock of cattle this year, 
4 Horſes 
2 Oxen 
200 Sheep 
30 Scotch cattle 
6 Young ditto 
2 Cows. 

About this time, this very able cultivator 
found it raoſt advantageous, in the manage- 
ment of his cattle, to buy in Scotch heifers 

Dd 4 at 
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at two years old, to breed, and then annually 
to ſell off ſuch as are fit for fatting. The 
flock of ſheep was alſo regulated, and now 
yielded a profit of 40 or 50 ewes and 
wethers every year. 

| 1764. 

Some more lime-kilns being this year 
erected for the manuring of the improved 
lands, which now became ſomewhat exten- 
ſive; and the buſineſs of the ſubdividing 
walls, carried on with ſpirit, found the 
team ſo much employment, that no new 
Piece was improved this year. The ſtate 
of crops was : 

The 16 acres continued in graſs, and 
made a very valuable paſture. 

The 20 acres brought into cultivation in 

the year 1759, were alſo in graſs; and 
promiſed ſoon to equal the goodneſs of the 
other field. 
The 10 acred-piece was now likewiſe in 
graſs, the ſeeds being ſown alone in Augu/t 
of the preceding year, The crop exceed- 
ingly fine. 

The 13 acres which yielded turnips laſt 
year, were ſown with oats this year, and 
among them parſley ; product, four quarters 
per acre. 

The 12 acred-piece was this year crop- 
ped with parſley, ſown among the oats of 
the preceding year. Many ſheep having 
of late been, rotten in the neighbourhood, 
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ave Mr, Scroope ſome fear for his own, 
which induced him to try parſley as a pre- 
ſervative. And there is the greateſt reaſon 
to ſuppoſe the ſucceſs conſiderable, as the 
ſheep quite around the farm were univerſally 
rotten this year, but thoſe at Dalton eſcaped 
without attack, 

The 20 acres, broke up in 1763, were 
this year cropped with cabbages; the crop 
a very noble one; fix acres yielded 14. 
the ayerage weight per cabbage, and the 
reſt of the field 10/5, They were, in all 
reſpects, cultivated in the ſame manner as 
the crops at Danby. 

The 18 acred-piece, this year, yielded 
oats; the crop five quarters and an half 
per acre. Theſe crops drawn into a general 
view, will appear as follows ; 


16 Acres graſs 
20 ditto 

IO ditto 
turnips 
parlley 
cabbages 


The ſtock of cattle, 
4 Horlſes 


2 Oxen : 
26 Scotch heifers 
11 Young 
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11 Young cattle 
200 Sheep | 
| 2 Cows. 


1765. 

This year 18 acres were added to the 
farm, by plain breaking up with the plough, 
without paring, &c. It was conſequently 
fallowed. The ſoil, the beſt upon the farm, 
a fine loam, 18 inches deep, that would 
bear exceeding good carrots, The ſtate of 
crops this year was, 

The 16, 20, and to acred pieces, con- 
tinued in graſs, and excellent paſtures they 
were conſtantly found. 

The 13 acres were this year covered with 
parlley before mentioned : 

The 12 actes were alſo cropped by the 
ſame plant, continuing the ſecond year upon 
the ground. | 

The 20 acres broken up in 1763, this 
year yielded oats, four quarters and an halt 
per acre. | 

The 18 acres, brought into cultivation 
the ſame year, were cropped, 10 with cab- 
bages, that came to 8/6. average weight; 
and eight with oats, four quarters per acre. 
It is needleſs to remark, that through 
the whole courſe of this huſbandry, all the 
fields of cabbages, turnips, and corn with 
graſſes among it, have been regularly limed, 
four chaldrons per acre, 
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General view. 
18 Acres of fallow 


46 graſs 
25 parſley 
28 ——— oats 
I0 — Cabbages, 
127 
Stock of cattle, 
4 Horles 
2 Oxen 
200 Sheep 


12 Young cattle 
26 Scotch heifers 
2 Cows. 
| 1766, 


No freſh land has been broke up ſince 
the year 1765; Mr. Scroope, upon conſider- 
ing attentively the ſtate of his farm, at the 
end of that year, found the improved land 
too extenſive, and too good for the ſmall 
buildings he had at firſt erected: He had 
then juſt ten years experience of the nature 
of theſe moory ſoils, and was convinced that 
the improvement of them was a very profi- 
table buſineſs. He had 46 acres of excellent 
paſture land; every one of which would 
carry ſeven fheep through the ſummer, or 
an acre and a half maintain a cow the ſame 
time. Such graſs is any where worth 1 55. 
per acre, He had 109 acres in tillage, 

which 
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which all yielded very beneficial crops; 
thoſe of oats were ſeldom under four quarters 
per acre; his turnips rarely failed, and were 
always valued at from 40 s. to-34. 1056. per 
acre; and his cabbages excellent crops, 
riſing from 15 ta 34 tons per acre. In this 
ſtate of the farm it was evident, that by 
means of ſo much good graſs, with more 
ready to be laid, of fine crops of turnips, 
better of cabbages, and no inconſiderable 
quantity of ſtraw; large ſtocks of 
cattle might be kept, and the buſineſs of 
improvement carried on upon a larger 
ſcale. 

But before ſuch * were to be executed, 
new buildings were abſolutely neceſſary. 
The team was inſufficient for the land, a 
new one muſt be fixed; but ſtabling would 
firſt be requiſite. The barns would not near 
contain the crop of corn others mult be 
raiſed. Another bailey to work with, and 
inſpect the new team, would be proper; 
a houſe muſt be built for him, In ſhort, 
many new buildings were become abſolutely 
requiſite, for the further carrying on the 
improvements, 

Mr. Scr2ope juſtly concluded, that his firſt 
buſineſs was to raiſe theſe, and that the 
preſent team might have the more time for 
aſſiſting the works, to put a ceſſation to 
breaking up freſh land until the farming 
othces were all ready for houſing the cattle 

employed, 
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employed, and the crops yielded by the new 
improved land. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, he began this 
year to build another (and much better) 
farm-houſe, —ſtables, barns, graineries, &c. 
Sc. all upon a much larger conſtruction 
than before; and judiciouſly fixed them in 
the center of the unimproved lands. — This 
work employed him during the years 1766, 
1707, and part of 1768: It was juſt finiſhed 
when I ſaw it, and preparations making for 
walling the new incloſures around it. 

The ſtate of crops this year, was 

The 16, 20, and 10 acred pieces, conti- 
nued in craſs, 

The 13 acres were this year ſown with 
oats, and yielded a fine crop of five quarters 
per acre. 

The 12 acres brought into cultivation in 
the year 1702, were planted with cabbages; 
the crop 10 /b. at an average. 

The 20 acres broken up in 1 763, were this 
year fallowed, and conſequently limed. 

The 18 acres broken up the ſame year, 
were 1n oats, four quarters per acre; as were 
the 18 broken up in 1705. 

General view. 

46 Acres graſs 


49 oats 
12 cabbages 
20 fallow. 


The ſtock of cattle continued the ſame. 
1707. 
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1767. 
This year the 46 acres before mentioned 
remained in graſs, 
The 13 acred piece was in turnips 
the crop worth 3/. an acre. 

The 12 acres broken up in 1762, were 
ſown with oats, and yielded five quarters 
per acre. 

The 20 acres broken up in 1763, were 
cropped, 11 acres with cabbages ; the ſucceſs 


but indifferent ; they did not come to above 


5 /b. per cabbage. The other nine were in 
turnips, worth about 40 s. per acre. 

The 18 acres cultivated the ſame year, 
were in oats ;—the crop five quarters. The 
18 broke up in 1765, were alſo under oats, 
and the crop very fine, better than the laſt 
mentioned. 

General view. 


46 Acres graſs 
22 turnips 
48 oats 


11 -—- Ccabbages 
Cattle continued the ſame, 
1968, 

The 46 acres continued under graſs. 

The 13 acres are under oats. 

The 12 acred piece the ſame, and zraſh- 
ſeeds ſown with them, 

The 20 acres broken up in 1763, are in 
oats. The 18 broken up the ſame year, 


are the ſame, 


The 
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The 18 acres turned up in 1765, are ſive 
planted with cabbage, and 13 with turnips. 


All this year's crops promiſe finely. 
General view. 


46 Acres graſs 
63 oats 

5 cabbages 
13 turnips. 


Cattle the ſame as before. 

In 1769, an addition of 24 acres was 
made in three incloſures. | 

And in the ſame year the ſtock of cattle 
was, 


7 Horſes 
41 Beaſts 
289 Sheep. 
And next year he propoſes to have a field 
of ſain-foine. 

Such is the regiſter of Mr. Scroope's im- 
provement of moor-land : It is with the 
utmoſt ſatisfaction I preſent it to the public: 
thoſe who know the immenſity of the tracts 
of uncultivated moors, that are every where 
to be met with in the north of England, 
will value ſuch an excellent example, as it 
nobly deſerves. Much do I hope, that it 
will be attended with the effect which all 
muſt wiſh, that of forcing from the moſt 
backward an imitation of his conduct; 
which muſt to all prove highly advantageous, 
and no leſs beneficial to the kingdom at 
large. 

What 
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What a noble acquiſition will it be to 
change goo acres, from being a barren de- 
fart, to a finely cultivated farm! This will 
be effected in a few years; for now, the 
new houſe and ſet of offices being finiſhed, 
and preparations made tor the walling and 
improving, by opening ſeveral quarries both 
for the walls and burning of lime, the grand 
work will go on faſt: The old team 
reſpited from attending the buildings, and 
the new ones being alſo free, both will be 
employed by the walling and tillage alone; 
and conſequently the breaking up the un- 
cultivated land go on much quicker than 
ever: Probably 40, 50, or 60 acres will be 
incloſed, pared, burned and limed every 
year, and this work will be rendered light, 
if one of the old tillage fields is annually 
laid down. 

If ſuch an able cultivator, who has ſo 
many years experience, and ſo apprehenſive 
a genius, would allow me to conjecture a little, 
I ſhould venture to mention the cultivation 
of ſainfoine to him. His higher grounds 
being a fine light loam upon a ſtratum of 
limeſtone, there can be no doubt but that 
vegetable would thrive prodigiouſly upon it, 
and yield crops probably five times as bene- 
ficial as natural graſs. But on the lower 
grounds, which are all more or leſs inclinable 
to wetneſs, the beſt huſbandry mult be t) 
ay down to natural grals, as long as it 
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continues good; and when it falls off in 
value (if in a proceſs of years, it ſhould do 
that at all; but no ſigns have yet appeared 
in thoſe laid down already), it ſhould 
then be pared and burned again, kept in 
tillage four or five years, and again laid 
down, | 

Another vaſt improvement in the upper 
lands, where the ſoil is deep (and in two or 
three fields it is from 12 to 18 inches), 
would be the culture of carrots: No ſoil can 
be better adapted to them, or yield better 
products; and I am confident, crops might, 
with thorough good hoeing, be gained here 
of 500 buſhels per acre, which quantity 
would, in the feeding of any cattle, be worth 
twenty-five pounds. | 

Mr. Scroope's introduction of cabbages on 
the moor-land, is a moſt beneficial trial ; I 
apprehend he took the hint from M. de 
Tourbilli's Memoire ſur la Defrichenients, in 
which he relates a ſurpriſing improvement 
of an acre of moory bog, which yielded as 
many cabbages as fold for 37/. 105.: A vaſt 
produce! Any perſon that views Dalton 
moors, would be ſtartled at the idea of raiſ- 
ing cabbages on ſuch land; nor would they 
believe that 34 tons per acre, over many 
acres, would ever be produced there, unleſs 
the fact was proved to them: But Mr. Scroope 
has realized this aſſertion, Such crops, or 
even half the quantity, are noble acquiſitions 
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upon land that was fo very lately covered 
with nothing but ling. 

Mr. Scroope's experiments on moor-lands 
prove ſeveral points of very great impor- 
tance, — particularly the following; 


The expence of walling, upon ſuch moors, 
is 5.5. 6d. per rood, of ſeven yards long, 
and five feet high. 

That of paring and burning, and ſpreading 
the aſhes, is 16s. 6 4d. per acre. 

That of laying on four chaldron per acre of 
lime, is 15. 4d. per acre. 

With ſuch improvement, theſe moors yield 
very beneficial crops ; vis. 

Turnips, worth from 35 f. to 4/. 

Oats, from four to ſix quarters. 

Cabbages, from 15 to 34 ton. 

Maſlin, about three quarters. 

Graſs, that will keep ſeven ſheep per acre, 
through ſummer, and a cow to an acre 
and an half, 

It will be here proper to calculate the 


| benefit of improving a ſquare mile of moor 


on theſe data. 
Incloſing in fields, of 40 acres each, 
10 miles, at 55. 6d. a rood, = L. 687 
8 


Cates, = — — 

Buildings, — — = 300 
Paring and burning, - 528 
Liming, at 155. 4 d. per acre = 491 


L. 2014 
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Expence on a turnip crop, as ſtated 
at Swinton, — — — 


L. 520 


Ditto, on an oat crop and hay-ſeeds, 2072 


Ditto, on hay, — - 384 


The general account will then be as 
under, 
Firſt improvement, — - L. 2014 
Expences of turnip year — = 520 


* 


4.2534 
Expences in the oat year, J. 2072 


Deduct the product of the 


turnips, at 21. 177. 1840 
— — 2232 
L. 2766 
Product of oats, = JL. 2304 
Deduct expences on hay = 384 
1920 
Product of hay 800 
i 2720 
46 


Intereſt of 2766 J. for 3 years, — 330 


Neat expence on the whole undertak- 
ing, = „ 376 
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Rent of the farm at 20s. per acre, = 640 
Intereſt of 3761. — — . 


Clear profit on the improvement, L. 625 


Which is 170 J. per cent. 


Had cabbages been ſubſtituted, the profit 
would have been much greater. As to the 
rent of 20s, let any practical man judge, 
if graſs that will keep ſeven ſheep per acre, 
or two cows to three acres, be not worth 
that rent in any part of the kingdom. But 
I know that it will be thought moſt ſur- 
priſing profit, to gain 170 J. per cent. Thoſe 
who deny the poſſibility, muſt diſprove my 
data: If they cannot do that, they mu 
ſtart their objections to my concluſions ; 
let them calculate the amount of their ob- 
jections; give them full weight; and then 
anew calculate the particulars they will 
find the profit immenſe. 

To add any further reflections upon this 
moſt able and ſpirited cultivator's experi- 
ments, at Danby and Dalton, is unneceſſary. 
They form a ſeries of moſt valuable facts, 
which enlighten every part of huſbandry 
they concern —and are pregnant with in- 
ſtruction. I conclude with wiſhing, in the 
ſincereſt manner, that this excellent huſ- 
bandman may continue the regiſter of his 
trials: he will thereby add new lights 
to the cultivator, and enlarge the moſt 
uſeful part of natural philoſophy———— 
EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE, 
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LETTER XIV. 


ROM r moving weſtward by 
the banks of the Eure, I croſſed it at 
the neighbouring bridge; the river to the 
eaſtward takes a moſt beautifully pictureſque 
divided courſe, among little woody iſlands 
and crags of rocks, over which it, in many 
places, falls with great rapidity, and makes 
a fine murmuring noiſe: The ſpot is truly 
elegant. Paſſing through the town of 
Mziddleham, I croſſed Midalebam moor, from 
the edge of which is a very fine proſpect 
down upon the valley, ſcattered over with 
villages, houſes, Fc. the whole cut into 
incloſures of a beautiful verdure, with the 
river winding through them, The lofty 
top of Mount Penhill tempted me to turn 
aſide, for the pleaſure of viewing the country 
from ſo great a height; and although out 
of my way, and the road to the ſummit 
craggy and difficult, yet the extent of vales, 
mountains, and variety of country, made 
amends for thoſe circumſtances ; the valley 
is beneath in another region, and the 
windings of the river ſeen in ſome parts 
diſtinctly: To the ſouth is a vaſt range of 
black mountains, which have a horrible 
LE-3 aſpect; 
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aſpect; to the eaſt, the extent of country is 
great, and appears well cultivated ; to the 
weſt, it partakes of both the ſublime and 
beautiful : But, upon the whole, the general 
proſpect was more bounded, and leſs ſtrik- 
ing, than the height of the hill led me to 
N iran 

As to the huſbandry about Ayſgartb, it 
conſiſts chiefly in managing graſs lands : 
The ſoil is principally a good loam, and 


gravel, and lets, the incloſed, at about 20 5. 


an acre the average. Farms riſe, from ſo 
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* Aſearth-force was the object which led me 
to the weſt of Danby From Penbill, J took the 
road thither, through a country various, but in 
general cultivated; the river Eure, at Ayſgarth, 
falls in ſeveral places over rocks in a very ro- 
mantic manner: The firſt fall is of ſeveral ſteps, 
near the bridge, and though of no great ſteepneſs, 
yet is beautifully pictureſque; The theatre of 
the ſcene is a very fine hollow, incloſed by hang- 
ing hills, ſcattered wich pendant trees; the river 
foams down ſeveral ſteps in its rocky bed, the 
view of which, through the arch of the bridge, 
is moſt elegantly pleaſing. I attempted a ſketch 
of it; plate V. which is however far enough 
from repreſenting the full beauty of the original. 
Under the arch you catch, in a moſt beau- 
tiful perſpective, firſt ſome. ſtraggling ſhrubby 
underwood, which hangs juſt under the brick- 
work, then the ſheet of water falling ſome feet 
among the rocks, particularly K by 
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low as 5/. to 100/. a year, but in general 
about 20/, or 30/, The courſes of the little 
arable they have, are 

I. Fallow 
2 Oats 
3. Maſlin. 
And another is, 
1. Potatoes 
2, Oats 
3. Maſlin, 
Very good graſs will let at 25s. or 30s. 
an acre: They apply it both to dairying 
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three large looſe pieces; -next is ſeen another 
level ſheet nearer to you than the former, and 
then a ſecond daſhing among ſtraggling rocks, 
which throw up a moſt pictureſque foam: The 
top of the bridge is thickly over-grown with ivy; 
and the whole view is bounded by fine hanging 
hills, ſcattered with trees. 

Lower down the river are three falls more, 
which are not a little ſtriking from the romantic 
ſpot in which they are ſituated. The river is 
walled in with rocks of a conſiderable height, 
their tops fringed with ſhrubby wood ; the loweſt 
of the falls is the principal, for the water ruſhes 
between the vaſt rocks, a double fall of 12 or 
15 feet in the whole; the object is a noble one, 
though far from being equal to that of Tees be- 
fore deſcribed. 

Upon the whole, theſe falls are great curio- 
fities, and ſufficient, I ſhonld apprehend, ta 
entertain the leaſt ſcrutinizing traveller. 
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and fattening; one acre will feed a eo 
through the ſummer, or keep four ſheep, 
They all manure their graſſes. ' 
The breed of their cattle is between the 
long and ſhort horns, 
Their hogs, they fat up ſo high as 30 


' ſtone : Three or four years ago, one was 


killed of 36 ſtone. 

The product per cow, they reckon at 4/, 
12 5. 6d. at an average. The medium 
quantity of milk per day five gallons, and 
716. of butter per week, in bad paſture; 
and to ten cows, two or three hogs kept. 
The winter food hay alone, of which two 
acres per cow. They let their calves ſuck a 
very ſhort time, and ſome not at all. They 
reckon a dairy-maid can take care of five 
or fix cows.—The joiſt in ſummer is from 
Zos. to 355.; in winter, they are always 
kept in the houſe. 

In fatting beaſts they reckon one of 50 
ſtone will, for the ſummer's feed, yield 4/. 
10 f. profit, 

Their flocks of ſheep riſe from 30 to 
400 ; and the profit, per ſheep, they calcu- 
late by reckoning the lamb at 5 s. and the 
wool 3s. 44. "They keep them the whole 
year round on the commons. The weight of 
wool per theep about 4/5. on an average, 


and the price 9d. or 10d. per Ib. 


In the hiring their farms, they reckon 
200/. neceilary for ſtocking one of 50/.a year. 
| Poor 
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Poor rates are about 6 d. in the pound. 
The poor women and children's employ- 
ment 18 knitting and ſpinning, by which 
the women earn about 64. a day, and girls 
2 d. or 3d, Moſt drink tea. 

The general ceconomy of their farms will 
be beſt ſeen by the following ſketches. 


100 Acres 1n all 16 Beaſts 
4 Arable 20 Young cattle 
96 Graſs 300 Sheep 
L. 80 Rent | 2 Men 
6 Horlſes 2 Maids 
6 Cows 2 Boys. 
Another : 
7 Acres in all 13 Young cattle 
5 Arable 10 Fatting beaſts 
70 Graſs 200 Sheep 
£.76 Rent 1 Man 
3 Horles 1 Maid. 
5 Cows 
Another: 
160 Acres in all 20 Young cattle 
55 Arable 400 Sheep 
105 Graſs. 2 Men 
L. 135 Rent 1 Boy 
8 Horſes 2 Maids 


15 Cows ; 1 Labourer. 
6 Fatting beaſts | 
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Another : 
35 Acres, all grals 6 Young cattle 
L. 42 Rent 100 Sheep 


3 Cows 1 Boy 
2 Horſes 1 Maid. 


LABOUR. 
In harveſt, 15. and 1s. 6d. and board. 
In hay-time, ditto. 
In winter, 64. and board. 
Mowing graſs, per acre, 1c. 8 d. 
Firſt man's wages, 10 J. 105. 
Second ditto, 7 /. 
A boy of 10 or 12 years, his board and 
cloathing. 
A dairy-maid, 3/. 10s. 
Other maids, 3 J. 
Women per day, in harveſt, 6d. and board, 
In hay-time, ditto. 
In winter, 4d. and board. 


IMPLEMENTS, c. 
A new cart, 3/. | 
A ſcythe, 25. 6d. 
A ſpade, 2s. 6d. 
Shoeing, 15. 4d. 


PROVISIONS, Ge. 


Bread = = 14. 

Cheeſe, - - 2 

Butter, = — 52 16 ounces. 
Beef. = 3x 


Mutton, 
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Mutton, = 34, 
Milk, - 24. a pint. 
Potatoes, — 4 a peck, 
Candles, 624. 
goap, = = 7 
Labourer's houſe rent, 155. 
——firing, 30s. 

tools, 5 5. 

| From Aſsarth returning by Crakehill, 1 
took the road once more to Richmond; and 
from thence to Darlington, in the county of 
Durham. At that town is a conſiderable 
manufacture of Huckerhack cloths, in which 
the workmen earn from 104. to 25. 64. a 
day, and women and children proportion- 
ably. One maſter manufacturer employs 
above 50 looms, and aſſerts, that he could 
eaſily ſet many more at work, and employ 
numerous women and children, if the idle 
part of the poor of the town could be per- 
ſuaded to turn induſtrious ; but numbers of 
hands, capable of working, remain in total 
indolence; and that in general, there need 
never be an unemployed perſon in Dar- 
lington. They make their cloths up to 145. 
a yard. 

To-morrow morning, 1 ſet out for Raby 
Caſtle, ſhall therefore, in the mean time, 


conclude myſelf, &c. &c, 


Darlington. 
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LE-T-T-E:K:--AV. 


HE Earl of Darlington's huſbandry 
at Raby Caſtile *, calls for the moſt 


accurate attention. 

His experiments and improvements are 
of an important kind, very applicable to 
common management, and conſequently of 
certain utility; but firſt, as a proof that 


„ 8 „„ 


* Raby Caſtle is ſituated in the midſt of 
a moſt extenſive territory, which gives his Lord- 
ſhip a very fine command around him. The 
caſtle is a noble maſly building of its kind, unin- 
jured by any modern ſtrokes inconſiſtent with the 
ee taſte of the edifice; but, ſimply magni- 
cent, it ſtrikes by its magnitude, and that idea 
of ſtrength and command one naturally annexes 
to the view of vaſt walls, lofty towers, battle- 
ments, and the ſurrounding out- works of an old 
baron's reſidence. The building itſelf (beſides 
the courts) covers an acre of land; the ſize may 
from thence be concluded. The ſouth front is 
very beautiful, the center of it is from a deſign 
of Inigo Jones; nothing in the Gothic taſte can 
be more elegant than the ſtile and proportion of 
the windows. 5 
The 


1429 
his Lordſhip does not give intelligence from 
theory only, I ſhall inſert the particulars of 
his farm. 
1080 Acres in all 
430 Of ditto arable 
288 Meadow, that is mowing ground 
357 Paſture or feeding 
L. 800 Rent 
8 Ploughs 
20 Horſes 
18 Draught oxen 
6 Servants 
21 Labourers 
6 Boys. 
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The rooms are very numerous, and more 
modern in their proportion and diſtribution than 
one would eaſily conceive to be poſſible within 
the walls of ſo antient a building; but by means 
of numerous paſſages and cloſets (many of both 
have been ſcooped out of the walls) and back- 
ſtairs, the apartments are extremely convenient, 
well connected, and at the fame time perfectly 
diſtin : His Lordſhip has projected ſeveral im- 
provements, which will add yet further to the 
ſpaciouſneſs and convenience of the apartments 
in general. 

The 88 and dreſſing- rooms are of 
a good ſize and proportion, and ſeveral of the 
lower apartments large and elegantly fitted up. 
One of the drawing- rooms is 30 by 20; and the 
adjoining dining-room, 51 by 21; the windows 


of 
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He generally has about 
75 Acres of wheat 
45 — of barley 
165 oats 
50 turnips 
6 cabbages 
go fallow. 
His Lordſhip's courſes are, 
1. Fallow 
2, Wheat 
3. Dung well for fallow again 
4. Barley. 
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of both of plate-glaſs, and in the ſmalleſt and 
lighteſt of braſs | rand His lordſhip purpoſes 
enlarging the latter of theſe rooms. Near it, 
there is a rendezvous apartment, go feet long, 
36 broad, and 36 high, a proportion that pleaſes 
the eye, at the very firſt entrance; it is however 
to be improved by an addition of 30 feet in length, 
by building, at one end of it, a circular tower, 
in the ſame ſtile as the reſt of the caſtle; by 
which means the ſouth front will be greatly im- 


proved, and the room will receive not only an 


additional ſpace, but the light at bottom of a 


(circular bow) window, which it wants at preſent. 


The park and ornamented grounds around the 
caſtle are diſpoſed with very great taſte. The 
lawns, woods, plantations, objects, c. are re- 
markably beautiful. Entering the lawn from the 
plantations near the houſe, the whole ſweep has 
a very fine effect. The dog-kennel, a gothic 
ornamented 
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With which the ſeeds are ſown. Ano- 

ther is, 
1. Fallow 
2, Wheat 
3. Peaſe 
4. Oats. 

For wheat he ploughs five times, ſows 
two buſhels, and gains at an average from 
28 to 38 buſhels. For barley after turnips, 
he ploughs but once, after fallow five times, 
ſows ſeven pecks, and gains from 40 to 50 
buſhels ; an extraordinary increaſe. For oats, 


_ 


—_ 


ornamented building, is ſeen on one ſide riſing 
out of a wood, and beautifying the ſcene much: 
Upon the hill to the right, the gothic farm-houle, 
a ſimple bur pleaſing deſign, in a very agreeable 
ſituation; in front along the valley, ſeveral 
clumps of trees are ſcattered, and between them 
his Lordſhip's farm-houſe on a riſing hill; 
a building which greatly ornaments the grounds. 
This part of the lawn is finely incloſed on three 
ſides with thriving plantations. This leads into 
the extended part of the lawn, which is, for its 
extent, the moſt beautiful I have any where ſeen : 
The inequality of the ground is remarkably 
favourable to its beauty; it conſiſts of fine ſweeps 
of graſs, ſtretching away to the right and left, 
over hills moſt elegantly ſpread with plantations 
on one ſide, and preſerti ig to the eye a waving 
uninterrupted ſurtace through a valley, on the 
other. It loſes itſelf in ſuch a manner among the 

woods, 
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only one ploughing, ſows four buſhels and 
an half, and reaps in return, about 45. For 
turnips, his Lordſhip ſtirs five times; always 
hoes them twice, but finds it ſomewhat 
dithcult to procure men that can hoe them, 
in a perfectly neat and accurate manner; the 
medium value of his crops, 5 1. Uſes them 
chiefly for ſtall-feeding oxen. 8 

His Lordſhip has been pleaſed to inform 
me by letter, that his turnips of 1769, 
turned out very profitably. He weighed 
one acre, drilled and hoed ; and their weight 
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woods, as to give room for the imagination to 
play, and picture an extent ſuperior to the 
reality. In front, upon a riſing hill, is ſituated 
the farm- yard, with a moſt elegant gothic ſcreen 
tO It. | 

From this hill, you look back on a very noble 
ſcene. To the jet the whole is bounded by a 
range of planted hanging hills, which extend to 
the woods in front, ſurrounding the caſtle to the 
diſtant proſpect, in a moſt pictureſque manner: 
The hollow ſcoops of lawn are peculiarly beau- 
tiful: To the right it has a ſweep through the 
valley, with a prodigiouſly extenſive proſpect 
over it to Roſebury - topping, &c. &c. &c. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than this whole 
view, which is compoſed of the moſt elegant 
diſpoſition of ground imaginable; the hanging 
hills ſpread with wood; the hollow ſcoops of 
graſs, ſpacious lawns, and diſtant proſpect 


I upon. 
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amounted to 55 tons and an half; which 
is greatly ſuperior to any thing that could 
be conceived in Durham. Eight turnips 
weighed 20 ſtone four /5.; not the largeſt 
in the field. This is 3 516. each: a ſize for 
ſo many to come to, as I believe has never 
been exceeded, it equalled, In order to be 
ſatisfied whether the broad=caſt or the drilled 
was preferable, his Lordſhip ordered an 
acre of the former unhoed to be weighed, 
and the amount was 42 tons; and this 
compariſon has convinced him that the drill 
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upon the whole lee the eye, and fill the 
imagination. 

Winding up to the right, and moving along 
the terras, which is a natural one, but leads 
through an extenſive plantation, the views it 
commands are very fine. You look down upon 
the farm, and the hill upon which it ſtands, 
which waves through the valley in a moſt pleaſing 
manner; throwing your eye more in front, you 
catch a lake breaking upon the view in irregular 
ſheets of water, juſt over the tops of the 5 
woods; the effect moſt truly pictureſque. Upon 
the right, the whole valley is commanded, and 
the market town of Staindrop well ſituated among 
incloſures and ſtraggling trees. 

Advancing, the proſpect varies, a fine fwe 
of cultivated hills is ſeen upon the left, and the 

thic farm-houſe, ornamenting all the ſurround- 
mg grounds : Deſcending into the vale, you 

Vor. II. Ft catch 
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culture is the moſt profitable, being much 
eaſier hoed, and at a leſs expence. Hoeing, 
his Lordſhip obſerves, it is very clear, is 
neceſſary for various reaſons, as it not only 
increaſes the ſize of the turnips, but makes 
the land perfectly clean. 


The broad-caſt unhoed turnips amount- 


ing to 42 tons, is carrying that culture to 
its utmoſt perfection: But hoeing is ſo 
neceſſary an operation, that it is eaſily to be 


conceived this crop muſt have been on rich 


land, pared and burnt. 

Tares, Lord Darlington tried for feeding 
ſheep with, in the ſpring: He ſowed the.n 
in September, and got them ready for the 
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catch the town and church of Staindrop, moſt 
ictureſquely, among the trees. Further down, 
5 among the doping woods, through which 
the riding leads, the caſtle is ſeen riſing finely, 
from a 1 ground of wood, in a ſtile truly 
magnificent. 

Croſſing this part of the lawn to the lower 
terras, you meet with grounds before unſeen, 
vhich are excellently diſpoſed; the plantations 
judiciouſly ſketched, and the views pleaſing, 

The whole range of ground is {en to very 
great advantage, by riding along the new ſouthern 
plantation: You there command the whole, from 
the caſtle on one fide to the hills beyond the 
farm-houle on the other; and the ſweep of plan- 


tations here appears very noble, Upon the 
| whole, 
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ſheep by May-day; 18 acres of them kept 
120 ſheep fix weeks from that time: This 
improvement 1s a very important one, for 
the great article of procuring ſheep feed late 
in the ſpring, is what has more than once 
puzzled many very attentive cultivators : It 
is to be apprehended, that no one food can 
be made to anſwer from the middle of March 
to the middle of May, which is the pinching 
ſeaſon; but, in all probability, tares may an- 
ſwer well for the latter part of that ſeaſon. 
Buckwheat his Lordſhip once tried for his 

horſes, but did not find it to anſwer. 
His management reſpecting manure, is 
much more maſterly than that of his nor- 
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whole, I have no where ſeen plantations diſpoſed 
with more taſte—ſketched with more judgment 
for ſetting off the natural inequalities of the 
ground ; and managed more artfully for preſent- 
ing, on ſmall ſpaces of land, a large extent of 
ſurface to the eye: Nor can any thing of ths 
kind be more beautiful than the lawn; which 
ſpreads over the hills and among the woods, 
ſo as to appear in different ſweeps of green, in- 
denting in ſome places the woods and breaking 
through them in others. Few objects in the 
ſtile of ornament, can be more agreeable in 
itſelf, or more ſtriking from its ſituation, than 
the farm-houſe, which is ſeen from moſt parts of 
the ground, and always to advantage: 
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thern neighbours, and principally by means 
of an excellently contrived farm-yard, in 
which he fodders all his cattle i winter; 
making thereby a vaſt quantity of dung. 
The plan upon which this yard, and all the 
adjoining conveniences are deſigned, is ſo 
very judicious, and fo well contrived to 
anſwer every purpole it is defigned for, that 
I cannot deny myſelf the pleaſure of laying 
a plan of it before the public. See plate VI. 

1. The principal yard, furrounded by a 
foot-way parted off by a rope, a. a, 
with ſteps b. b. over the wall into the 
other yard. 

2. Another yard, with a way roped off 
as before, a. a. two ciſterns * * com- 
municate through the wall with each 
yard. 

3. The barn go feet long, with two 
thraſhing floors. 

4. 4. Two ox-houles for ſtall-feeding; 
each 14 oxen: The houſe 14 feet 
wide, each ſtall ſeven feet, and the 
length 50. 

5. F. F. F. F. F. Small grated kennels 
above the lower parts of the yards, for 
the ſuperabundant urine to rum off into 
a reſervoir, marked 

6. In which ſtraw is thrown to ſoak, and 
emptied often, four feet deep, and 10 
diameter. 


7. 7. Ihe 
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7. 7. The corn ſtack yard. 
8. The hog-yard; with doors into WY 
ments, marked 9. 25 feet ſquare. 


9. The lower part of this ſpace is the 


hog-ſties ; above a rooſting place for 
poultry. 

10. The working ox-houſe for 14.—— 
It is 50 feet long. 

11. A ſheep-yard, 50 feet long, and 21 
wide 1n one part, and 15 in the other. 
b. is a covered ſhed for them to run 
under in bad weather, and c. c. low 
racks for hay, ſhedded from the wea- 
ther. 

12. The houſe, 90 feet long. 

13. The ſtable and 

14. The ſtable - yard. In theſe the 
horſes run looſe, their rack and man- 
ger at d. d. and a ciſtern of water at 1 5. 

There is a foot-way around the yard, 

parted from it by the rope, e. e. e. The 
ſheds extend as far as f. f. 

16. A ſhed to keep carts, ploughs, har- 
rows, rollers and other implements; 
under there is a rack and manger in 
it, and a yard roped off, that, upon an 
extraordinary occaſion, it may be ap- 
plied to the uſe of a ſtable. Theſe two 
yards, Fe. extend go fect. - 

17. 17. Two ſmall buildings, thirty feet 
ſquare, uſed as graineries, | 

Ft 3 18. 18, 
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18. 18. Spaces for chicken- yards, or any 
other uſe wanted for. 

19. A coal pen open at top, with ſmall 
holes, g. g. g. for drawing out the 

coals with a hoe. 

20. A ſpace for aſhes, built in the ſame 
manner as that for coals. 

21. 21, Hay-ſtack-yard. 

22, A ſmall graſs-yard walled in, for 
driving ſheep into, to part them, or 
draw off the lambs; likewiſe for or- 
nament before the windows of the 
houſe. 

23. The entrance-yard. 

The leaſt attentive obſerver will doubtleſs 
remark, that convenience and real el 
were much conſulted in building theſe o 
fices. The barn is ſituated with the corn 
ſtacks on one ſide, from whence it receives, 
and the yards on the other to which it de- 
livers; likewiſe adjoining, the fatting ſtalls, 
and draught ox-houſe for littering them, 
and but a little way from the ſta * and 
hog-yard: All perfectly well contrived, as 
each of theſe places is in a conſtant want 
of ſtraw. 

The horſes and cattle are well ſupplied 
with water, by means of reſervoirs. 

No urine (the richeſt of all manures) is 
loſt either from the cattle under cover or in 
the yards; when it riſes under the fodder 

in 
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in the yard to a certain height, it is all con- 


veyed to the reſervoir; as are the ſudds from 
the waſh- houle. 

The hay-ſtacks are well ſituated, for ſup- 
plying the horſes and\draught oxen. 

The cow-houſe is in another place. 

The ſheep-yard is upon an excellent plan; 
its uſe is in ſevere weather and ſnow, their 
hay is kept dry in the racks, and the 
ſhed for them to retire under, excellent: 
At the ſame time, much valuable manure 
is made, 

The ſcheme of the horſes having an open 
yard and ſhed, to moye in, with water con- 
ſtantly in it, 1s an admirable contrivance ; 


they are never tied up, but have full liberty, 
by which means his Lordſhip's horſes have 


never been troubled with any diſorders from 


his firſt adopting this plan. Their ſhed and 
yard are all well littered, and much more 
manure made than in the common method. 

Upon the whole, I cannot but admire the 
ingenuity of the contrivance, and the fore- 
caſt with which his lordſhip {who planned 
the whole himſelf) has ſo well adapted each 
part to its reſpective uſe, and fo well con- 
nected thoſe that mutually depend on each 
other. The front, which is a ſcreen on 
one ſide of the whole, has too much merit 


to be omitted; I inſert an elevation of it 


to ſhew how much beauty and utility may 
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be united in theſe kind of edifices. See 
plate VII. W 

To ſhew the vaſt uſe of ſuch farm-yards, 
it is only neceſſary to add, that laſt year, 
the cattle his Lordſhip wintered in this were 
the following. 
20 Horſes 
20 Draught oxen 
18 Fatting ditto 


52 Scotch beaſts, of 35 ſtone each, 
And 2 Milch cows, 


112 


Which number of cattle made in the 
winter 4000 loads of dung, 26 buſhels each; 
which 1s better than 35% per head. The 
whole was carted into heaps, to complete 
the rotting ; but as particular experiments 
have not been made of the waſte, it is dif- 
ficult to ſay what proportion it may be in. 
but I ſhould apprehend the 35 loads would 
make 25 in ſuch order as commonly carried 
on to arable land; or, in other words, a 
quantity ſufficient for one acre and an half: 
And it certainly muſt be allowed, that the 
manuring that breadth of land from every 
head of cattle wintered, is an object of the 
utmoſt importance, and never, by any 


means, equalled in the common northern 
management, 


But 
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But it ſhould be here remarked in general, 
that ſcarce any part of this ſyſtem can be 
carried into practice, when the hay, accord- 
ing to the execrable management of many 
parts of England, particularly the north, is 
ſtacked about the farm, where it grew; for 
ſo large a ſtock of cattle cannot be kept 
together all winter without plenty of hay on 
the ſpot. His Lordſhip ſtacks none in the 
fields, but all in yards adjoining the build- 
ings, where it is eat. The benefit which 
would reſult from this practice becoming 
general is great, for if the feeding cattle 
with hay in the fields is attentively obſerved, 
it will always be found that they deſtroy 
near as much as they eat— that the land is 
poached and damaged that the hay ſo 
deſtroyed turns not to any manure, being 
in no ſtate of putrefaction for dunging graſs 
land and as to the dung of the cattle it 
is of trifling conſequence, if of any; for 
that manure which is laid on ſo thin as 
not to cauſe a fermentation, is nearly uſeleſs. 
Keep 2000 ſheep upon 2000 acres of land, 
and take notice of the trifling ule they are 
of in manuring it: I much queſtion whether 
it will ever be perceptible ; but fold them 
on a part at a time, and the vaſt benefit 
will be at once apparent. 90 it is with 
feeding cattle upon hay in the field; the 
good is a trifle, but the benefit of giving 11 
| . them 1 
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them the ſame quantity in a farm-yard 
confined, will occaſion the production of 
many loads of excellent manure, which, 
laid on the land in proper quantities, will be 
of deciſive utility. 

A very worthy friend of mine, who 
manages his paſtures in a neat and maſterly 
manner on a ſcale not large, will here re- 
mark, that with proper care of ſcattering the 
dung, and raking up the offal hay, the 
common practice would prove beneficial ; 
but to this I anſwer in the firſt place, that 
the care and attention requiſite for this me- 
thod are too great for the common farmer ; 
but the method I propoſe is now the practice 
of many counties in the ſouth of England. 
Before we perſuade farmers to keep their 
helds like lawns, we muſt make them give 
up their ſlovenlineſs. Secondly, the dung ſo 
ſcattered (though a very good method) is yet 
left ſo thin over the ſurface, as ſtill to be 
liable to the former objection of doing no 
good, or at leaſt very trifling. Thirdly, the 
waſte of hay is the ſame, only it is carried 
to the dunghill in one caſe, and left to do 
miſchief in the other. 

Nothing is ſo difficult as to wean farmers 
from their prejudices: I have converſed with 
many very ſenſible and intelligent huſpand- 
men in the north of England, but could not 
bring one of them to agree with me in the 
expedienep 
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expediency of ſtacking their hay at home: 
I ſhould however obſerve that I have ſeen a 
vaſt number of farms jn this part of the N 
kingdom, that have nothing deſerving the | 
name of a farm-yard : In this caſe much of 
the blame lies on the landlord ; for we can- 
not expect (where it is not the common 
cuſtom) that farmers will take the pains of 
making one at all events, as many in the 
fouth do, by building high ſtubble ſtacks 
around their barns, for warmth, and feed 
their cattle no where but within them. To 
introduce the cuſtom, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for gentlemen to build their tenants 
ſuch conveniences as are neceſſary for the 
enabling them to keep their cattle confined 
in the winter. A farm, one would ſuppoſe, 
muſt have a ſtable perhaps an ox-houſe, 
a cow-houſe, a hog-ſtye or two, and, very 
likely, more than one barn: All that is 
neceſſary is the raiſing fuch (or whatever the 
buildings may be) around one ſpot of ground 
for a farm-yard, by which means an inclo- 
ſure would be made; and that might tempt 
the farmer to uſe it. The cuſtom however 
ſhould be introduced, let the means be what 
they may. 

His Lordſhip uſes a conſiderable quantity 
of lime as manure; he lays two chaldrons 
per acre on land long in tillage, but leſs on 
new land; for turnips three chaldrons 
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for wet ſpewy graſs, he finds lime and ho 
a very great improvement. 

Grey peaſe his Lordſhip ſowed, as an ex- 
periment, the end of March, and ploughed 
them in juſt before flowering; they proved 
an excellent dreſſing for wheat. 

Paring and burning he uſes for wet land; 
but breaks up that which is dry by plough- 
ing. | 

His graſs-land is managed with great 
judgment and attention, both in draining 
and manuring : Laſt year 347 acres kept 
the following cattle, from May 17th to the 
end of October. 

N' 1.— 23 fat oxen. 
2.— 18 draught oxen. 
3.— 37 Scotch beaſts. 
4.— 14 Cows. 

5.— 6 Hetfters, 
6,— 6 Yearlings, 
7.— 75 Fat ſheep. 
8.—108 Ewes. 
9.—135 Shearings, 
10,—170 Lambs, 
11.— 29 Scotch ſheep, 
12,— 20 horſes, 
13.— 7 Files. 

And according to the prices of the coun- 
try (as under), this number of cattle amounts 
in price as follows, The whole time is 
24 weeks, x 
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N' 1,— 23, at 33. 82 16 
2.— 18, at 27. = 43 4 
— 375 at 15. 64. * 61 o 
4.— 14, at 33. 50 8 
5.— 6, at 38, = = 21 12 
6.— 6, at 8 14. = 4 16 
5 755 at 9 — 62 10 
108, at 44. 43 4 
9.— 135, at 44. 54 © 
170, at 3d. - 2351 
11.— 29, at 34. — 8 14 
0 

4 

8 


20, at 35. — M2 
13.— 7, at 3s, = 25 


olocoeococo0cocoecocooegek 


The rent of the 347 acres, at 
16 5s. per acre = = 277 10 © 


Deducted from the amount of 
feeding cattle, there remains 
profit. ++ 302 I 18 0 


His Lordſhip? s cows are of the polled 
breed, that is without horns; his inducement 
for having them was the ſafety of his young 
plantations, but -they are found on expefi- 
ence to be excellent in giving milk : One 
with another, and upon the average of 
feed, they give eight gallons each per day. 
They are taken into the yard the * 

0 


good way. When he began his farming; 
; | 
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of November, and fed with cabbages and 
ſome hay, about half a ſtone per day. 

Sheep, his Lordſhip finds very profitable ; j 
that his breed is good may be ſeen from the 
profit. In 1767, he had two lambs per ewe 
round, at 15s. alamb; and the ewe's wool 
fold at 6 s. (upon a medium it is 12 56. per 
ſheep). This is 1/. 16s, per head profit, 
or 36 J. a ſcore. But on an average of years, 
they have only a lamb and an half each, 
which is 1/.8 5. 6 d. a head, or 28/. 10s. 
a ſcore profit. In bad weather in winter, 
they are kept on hay. 

In Lord Darlington's manner of farming, 
five horſes. and four oxen are neceſſary for 
the culture of 100 acres of arable land: At 
firſt ploughing he uſes four oxen and one 
horſe in a plough, but afterwards three 
horſes, and-when in tilth only two. Both 
three or two without a driver. Upon the 
moſt attentive obſervation, he prefers oxen 
greatly to horſes upon ſtrong land. 

He lays it down moſt juſtly as a rule, to 
break up all his ſtubbles, whether for a 
crop or a fallow, directly after harveſt ; 
and ploughs them eight or nine inches 
deep. | Fer; ON I 
I mentioned his Lordſhip's draining his 
graſs-land; He has executed a valt quan- 
tity of this work, and in an exceeding 


he 
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he found his grounds divided into a mul- 
tiplicity of ſmall cloſes by ſtone walls; he 
threw them all down, and with the materials 
drained the land, which was before much 
damaged by ſuperfluous water. He cuts 
main ones three feet deep, and three feet 
and an half wide at top, and two at bot- 
tom; at each ſide at bottom a ſtone is laid 
and covered by another, and then filled up 
with ſmaller ſtones, in this manner. Plate 
IV. Fig. 4. 

The expence, digging and filling, is 
Is, 44. a rood, beſides leading the ſtones. 
The branches he cuts two feet deep, two 
feet wide at top, and one at bottom, and 
fills them in the ſame manner; the coft 
11 d. per rood, beſides leading. The general 
rule is to make them from four to ſeven 
yards aſunder. The improvement is pro- 
digious, the fields which before were poi- 
ſoned with water, ſo as to prevent any 
good crops, and rendered ſo wet and 
boggy as ſcarcely to bear a ſheep without 
damage, will now admit the tread of a great 
ox in winter without poaching :—Draining 
is undoubtedly the firſt work to be under- 
taken in the improvement of moiſt or wet 
ſoils; and thoſe who think to effect that 
work by manuring alone, or cutting a few 
open drains, will certainly find themſelves 
miſtaken, for twenty ſhillings laid out in 

manuring 
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manuring drained land, will go as far as 


half as many pounds before the land is 


drained, nor did I ever remark open drains | 
doing the buſineſs effectually. 
His Lordſhip's method of laying his land 


down with graſs- ſeeds muſt not be omitted; 


he ploughs the land very fine, lays it per- 
fectly level; and ſows, 

17 2 of white Dutch clover. 

14 buſhels of clean hay ſeeds. 

1+ b. of rib-graſs. 

12 x 16. of trefoile to each acre; by which 
mound his land is ſoon covered with a thick 
and excellent herbage. 

Cabbages his Lordſhip has tried as food 
for cattle three years: His firft experiment 
on them was in the year 1766, when he 
had eight acres of the large Scotch fort : 
The il is a rich loam graſs-land, pared 
and burnt, and ploughed four times. They 
were planted the end of June in rows, three 
feet aſunder, and two feet from plant to 
plant i in the rows. They were horſe-hoed 
twice, and hand-hoed in rhe rows once. 
When in perfection they amounted to 14 
16. each upon an average: Were all given 
to milch cows; no butter ſuperior, nor kept 
better; but the precaution of breaking off 
the looſe leaves was taken, and 75 the 


ſound heart given to the cows. Other cattle 
eat the leaves. 


In 
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In 1767, his Lordſhip had 10 acres in 
the ſame field. The land was winter-fal- 
lowed and ploughed three times. They 
were planted the end of May as before, and 
managed in all reſpects the ſame; the ave- 
rage weight, per cabbage, was alſo 14 /6. 
They were all given to cows, and the for- 
mer experience confirmed that the butter 
from them is excellent, and has no taſte 
but what is perfectly agreeable. Lady Dar- 
lington aſſured me, that ſhe had attended 
particularly to the effect of the cabbages 
on the butter, expecting to find it taſte, 
but was agreeably ſurprized at the fine fla- 
vour of it, ſo much ſuperior to that com- 
monly made in winter. 


This year, 1768, his lordſhip has five 


acres, upon a rich loam, pared and burnt, 


and ploughed after it only once: They 
were planted, the end of June, by trench- 
ploughing furrows at three feet diſtance, 
laying the plants into them, and then cover- 
ing them by a common ploughing: They 
were horſe and hand-hoed the ſame as 
before; but the medium weight not above 
10/5, which his lordſhip attributes to their 
having only one ploughing; for want of 
more they had not pulverized earth enough 
to ſtrike root into. Several of them weighed 


from 20 to 25/6. I ſhould, however, ob- 


ſerve that they are not near their full 
growth. 
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His lordſhip, upon the whole, has made 
ſeveral important improvements upon the 
agriculture of his neighbourhood; and car- 
ried his own methods into execution with 
a ſpirit ſeldom found in the beſt cultivated 
countries: His farm-yard is an excellent 
contrivance; his hollow draining is 
exceedingly well performed; his cabbage 
culture good; and, in a word, the whole 
ſyſtem of his huſbandry judicious, neat, 
and ſpirited. The county of Durham owes 
no ſlight obligation to this firſt 'of her 
farmers for ſetting ſo noble an example. 
That it is valuable, will appear from 
viewing the common huſbandry of the 
neighbourhood, 

The ſoil is much the ſame as his lord- 
ſhip's; that 1s, either a gravel or a rich 
loam: The rent about 16s. an acre. 
Farms are about from 80/. to 100/, The 
courſes are, 

1. Fallow—2. Wheat.—3. Oats. 

And, 1. Turnips—2. Barley—3. Oats. 

For wheat they plough four times, ſow 
two buſhels, in September, and gain on an 
average about 25. For barley, they plough 
but once, ſow two buſhels and an half, in 
April, and gain at a medium about 35 
buſhels. For oats, they plough but once, 
ſow four buſhels about March, and get, at 
a medium, about 40 buſhels. They ſow a 
few peaſe, two buſhels and an half in 

March, 
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March, the crop about 30. Some ,rye is 


ſown, generally on paring and burning, - 


plough but once: but otherwiſe four times: 
They ſow two buſhels and a half, and get, 
on an average, after either preparation, 40 
buſhels per acre. 

For turnips they pare and burn, and 
plough once, but in fallowing, ſtir four 
times; they never hoe them. The mean 
value, per acre, about 3/. 10s, and uſe 
them for fatting both oxen and ſheep; they 
draw them for cows and calves, and throw 
them on graſs lands. 

They know nothing of clover. 

They are not in general allowed to plant 
potatoes. 


Their management of their manure is 


very faulty, for their hay is all ſtacked 
about the fields, and conſequently they have 
little notion of raiſing much in their farm- 
yard. 
The paring and burning is done at the 
expence of, 
The Paring, - © - £.o 13 6 


Burning, „„ 3 0 
Spreading, - 07-0 
£ o 17 6 

No folding of ſheep, 2 


Good graſs land will let for 305%. an acre; 
they apply it to various uſes, and much 


Gg 2 hay 
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hay is made, and fold off the farms; but 
Lord Darlington does not allow it upon his 
eſtate, They reckon an acre and an half 
neceſſary to ſummer a cow; and an acre 
will keep five wethers, or four ewes and 


lambs. 


Their breed of cattle is the ſhort-horned 
kind, Their ſwine they fat up to about 
24 ſtone. | 

As to the profit of cows, they calculate 
on an average that cows pay in butter, 
cheeſe, and calf, about 5 . a head; they 
give in general five gallons of milk a day. 
To ten, they do not keep above three or 
four ſwine. The winter food of the dry 
ones ſtraw, and of the others hay; of 
which they eat upon an average two tons. 
They let the calves ſuck about a month for 
the e and three weeks for rearing. 
In the common management a dairy-maid 
will look after 14. The joiſt in ſummer 
is 30. in winter in the fields 10 s. They are 
kept in winter generally in the fields. 

They reckon the profit of fatting a beaſt 
of 50 ſtone at about 505. or 3/. 

Of ſheep they keep from 30 to 200; the 
profit 13 5. a head. Their keeping through 
winter and the ſpring is graſs, but, in very 
bad weather, on bad hay. The average 
weight of wool about 9. 

* the management ef their arable lands, 
they reckon cight horſes and as many oxen 

neceſſary 
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neceſſary for 100 acres of ploughed ground, 
if the foil be clay; but if gravel, four of 
each wilt do. In the firſt they uſe two 
oxen and two horſes in a plough, in the 
laſt three horſes; and the common quan- 
tity they do in a day is about three 
fourths of an acre.— To their horſes they 
generally give two pecks of oats each per 
week the year round. The ſummer joiſt is 
40s. and they reckon each horſe, in all 
expences, coſts about 40. 105. or 5 l. a year. 

Their working oxen they feed on ſtrawy 
in winter, and work them on it. They 
reckon them better and more profitable than 
horſes. 

The time of breaking up the ſtubbles for 
a fallow is after barley-ſowing: The price 
of ploughing is 45. an acre, and the depth 
ſix inches. 

The hire of a cart, three horſes and a 
driver, is 5 5. a day. 

In the hiring and focking of farms they 
reckon 400/. neceflary, for one of 100/. 
a year. 

Land ſells at 35 years purchaſe. There are 
ſome freeholds of 100 J. a year, Ce. 

Tythe is generally compounded, wheat 
pays 65. an acre, barley 4s. 64. and hay 25. 
Poor rates 64. in the pound. The em- 
ployment of the poor women and children 
is ſpinning worſted ; at which a woman 
earns about 54, a day, Moſt drink tea. 

| | The 
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The farmers carry their corn about eight 


or ten miles. 


The general œconomy will be ſeen from 
the following ſketches. One farm con- 


fiſts of, 
240 Acres in all 24 Young cattle 
80 Arable 150 Sheep 
160 Graſs 2 Men 
L. 180 Rent 2 Boys 
10 Horſes 2 Maids 
6 Oxen 3 Labourers 
10 Cows 2 Ploughs 
5 Fatting beaſts 2 Carts. 
Another : 
100 Acres in all 18 Young cattle 
30 Arable 60 Sheep 
70 Graſs 1 Man 
{75 Rent 1 Maid 
! 5 Horſes 1 Boy 
" 4 Oxen 1 Labourer 
ö 6 Cows 2 Ploughs 
2 Beaſts 1 Cart. 
; Another : 
| 57 Acres in all 2 Fatting beaſts 
16 Arable 8 Young cattle 
41 Graſs 30 Sheep 
if L. 40 Rent 1 Boy 
if 2 Horſes 1 Maid 
| 2 Oxen 1 Plough 


3 Cows 1 Cart, 
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Another : 
80 Acres in all 10 Young cattle 
60 Graſs 50 Sheep 
20 Arable 1 Man 
. 50 Rent 1 Maid 
2 Horſes 1 Plough 
3 Oxen 2 Carts. 
4 Cows 
Another : 
150 Acres 1n all 30 Young cattle. 
50 Arable 100 Sheep 
100 Graſs 2 Men 
L. 100 Rent 1 Boy | 
6 Horſes 1 Labourer | 
6 Oxen 2 Ploughs | | 
12 Cows 2 Carts. I! 
8 Fatting beaſts l 
LABOUR. Fl 
In harveſt, 15. to 2s. and ſmall beer and | 
milk. 


In hay-time, 1s. 2 d. and ale and beer. 

In winter, 15. 

Mowing graſs, 2 s. to 25. 6 d. 

Ditching, 5 d. a rood. 

Threſhing wheat, 3 d. Per buſhel. 

barley, 2 4. 

coats, 12 4. 

—— beans, 12 d. 

Head-man's wages, 12 J. to 147. | 

Next ditto, 11 J. : 1 

Boy of 10 or 12, 6/, 1 

Dairy maid, 5 /. | 
Other | | 
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Other maid, 4/. 
Women per day, in harveſt, 15. 1 4. and 
ſmall beer and milk. 
— — hay-time, 64. and ditto. 
in winter, 4d. and 5d. 


_ TMPLEMENTS. 

No waggons. 
A cart, 7/. 10s. 
A plough, 1/. 25. 
5 harrow, 105. 

Very few rollers, 1 1 5 » 
A ſcythe, 35. to 55; 
A ſpade, 35. to 45s. 6d. 
Laying a ſhare, 9d. 
a coulter, 9 4. 
Shoeing, TS 


Rye-bread, =- = 1 d. 
Cheeſe, — 24. and 22 d. 
Butterr,r/dꝙ = 1—18 0Z. 
Beef, - - ; 5a 
Mutton, = — 7 
Veal, — — 3 
Pork, = — 4 
Milk, — — 24. per pint. 
Potatoes, = = 64 ber Levy 
Candles, 64. 
Soap, — — 6d. 
Labourer's houſe- rent, 35. 
Their firing, 255. 
Their tools chictly found. 
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ADDENDA 
The following note came too late to be inſerted 
in its proper place, at the word poor, 
page 68, line 11. 


% - 


If my time had not obliged me to leave Newton 
ſo ſoon, Mr. Camber would have carried me to ſee 
three great /mprovers, who lie in a line from South to 
® North, to the Weſt of Ea Newton, Theſe are 
Francis Cholmondley of Brandsby- Hall, Eſq; Charles Lord 
Fairfax of Gilling-Caftle, and Thomas Earl of Falconberg 
of Newburg-Hall, The following is Mr. Comber's 
account: 5 | 

Mr. Cholmondley has converted ſeveral conſiderable 
Warrens and Moors into good arable, paſture, and 
meadow, and raiſed very good quick-fences, with 
proper plantations of trees in the hedge-rows, fo as 
to create a defence for the cattle on the bleak-heights; 
and his cultivation has been carried on with large 
quantities of lime, which anſwers well on that freſh 
land. I muſt obſerve that he chiefly plants the large 
maples (plain and ftriped,) and they appear in effect 
to ſuit his ſoil well. I muſt add, that he has built an 
exceeding good houſe, and laid out handſome gardens, 
and got removed to a proper diſtance the church, 
whfch is new built and has a good effect, When J 
add, that he has a fine proſpect of Yori-min/ter and 
the cultivated country around, I need hardly ſay, that 
Brandfley is become one of the moft improved places 
in the North Riding. | | 

The improvements about Gz/ling are great, though 
of ſomewhat a difference. Lord Fairfax has been in- 
deed employed about them many years. The caffle 
ſtands very high, and has, a noble and diverſified 
pu pect, but a confined ane, whereas Mr. Cholmondley's 

s an extenſive one; Lord Fairfax has a command of 
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an whole vale, comprehending the plantations of Mr, 
Worſley at Hovingham, the old caſtle at 3 and 


terminates in a view of the wolds about Malton, 
Directly under the hill lies the beautiful village of 
Ofwaldkirk, diverſified with all that can make a village 
beautiful, water excepted, which is wanted in this 
proſpect. 1 

He has changed a park which would not fatten his 
deer, into beautiful cloſes of paſture and meadow, the 
diviſions and ſubdiviſions beirig made by good quick 
hedges of his own raiſing, — plantations which riſe 
— faſt, From the fide oppoſite to that which 
I have deſcribed, you ride through cultivated grounds 
and a fine lawn by a gentle aſcent, with flouriſhing 
plantations on each fide of you, to an elegant pavillion 
or ſummer dining room, erected by — Carr, Eſq; now 
Lord Mayor of York. The plantations are chiefly of 
fir, the foil being here very poor and craggy. From 
this pavilion you have certainly a very pleaſing pro- 
ſpect. You look down upon a fine ſheet of water, 
from the promontory on which the pavilion ſtands. 
In front you look upon the country towards Lord 
Falconberg's, and on each fide you have the country 
in contraſte; here a rich cultivated country, under 
crags, rocks, &c.; there a country quite barren, 
heath, &c. ſuch as theſe whole plantations have been 
won from; and after 2 turn your back to the pa 
vilion, you ſee all the plantations of Lord Fairfax, and 
the ſame proſpect at a diſtance at diſtance, as you 
viewed near when at the firſt front of the houſe. 

In this caſtle are two rooms worth notice, viz. a 
very good parlour, in modern taſte, and a remarkable 
antique dining-room, of a compleat fize and good pro- 
portion; both the floor and ſides wainſcoted with fine 
oak, and the windows with painted glaſs, the arms 
of all the gentlemen in the weapon-take. 

The ſituation of Lord Falcanberg's ſeat, is the reverſe 
of that of Gilling, Newburg being very low, ſo low 
that half the expence of improvements is in drains and 
e buildings. 
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buildings. The houſe alſo is long, and a great paft of it 
being burnt down ſome years ſince by careleſsneſs of 
a glazier, his Lordſhip choſe to rebuild it in the ſame 
lan as the old, rather than have it jrregular, The 
hes of this place conſiſts chiefly of two things ; 
3ſt, The-wood behind it laid out into agreeable mills. 
only rather too formal; and 2dly, The fine ↄantic 
roſpect in front; which is bound by crags, and has 
the center the ruins of Byland L Bellaband | Abby. 
But his Lordſhip's improvement of his park and 
low grounds is very conſiderable, He has employed 
teams of oxen of a very unuſual * and ploughe 
proportionally ſtrong, with men ſufficient in number 
to keep them in the ground, ſo as to tear through every 
obſtacle, and reduce the moſt unpromiſing parts into 
due culture, and then to raiſe upon them fine plan- 
tations. He rightly judged that ground, which had 
produced ſuch trees às thoſe whoſe roots he found, 
muſt be able to raiſe ſuch again, when the ſoil was 
properly opened and reduced, ren 
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Nor was he content to ſtop at the limits of his park, 
He has extended his plantations very conſiderably 
beyond it on to warrens and moors, The ſoil pro- 
duced ſtones for a fence at a very ſmall expence; and 
he has now plantations as floriſhing on that hitherto 
uſeleſs ground as on much richer, 

His low ground he has drained, though I confeſs, 
not in ſo perfect a manner as Lord Rockingham, viz, 
With wood which will certainly rot, inſtead of ſtone. 

It is impoſſible for any one who loves his country, 
to paſs over theſe improvements, which lie all in a 
chain, without a very ſenſible pleaſure,” 
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